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; * We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any ovher 
j cause, if we can be numbered amoug the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 


and confidence to truth."—Dr. Jounson. 





ADDRESS TO OUR READERS. 


THE abolii*sn of a hitherto customary embellishment of our Magazine neces- 
sarily calls for some explanation, and, perhaps, for some persuasion, to produce 
acqutescence in the minds of our readers. ‘The general question, on opening 
the present number, will doubiless be “* Where is ihe Porirait ?’—and to meet 
that general question is the viject of this address. 


The first and prevailing motive which led to this abrogation was a sincere and 
candid wish to benefit our subscribers: and the manner in which this benefit 
will be conferred is twofold: ECONOMY and PLEASURE. , 


| The great mcrease of expense which, since the first publication of our New Series, 
has arisen in paper, in printing, and in other incidental particulars, might have 
teen urged, long ago, as a reasonable plea for advancing the charge upon each 
number: but, while the majority of our contemporaries availed ihem selves of 
this, we remained stationary. There is, however, a limit to indulgence, beyond 
which human prudence forbids us to proceed. We thought for our subscribers 
as long, and longer, perhaps, than personal interest could strictly warrant : but 

, the recent rapid increase in the price of paper impelled us to the necessary duty 
of seeing that we did not cater Sor the public with palpatte detriment to ourselves. 
We felt that it would be 1mposst BLE to proceed as we had hitherto proce eded :. 
and that we should be compelled to augmen: the price of our Magazine. It was 
with reluctance, however, that we even thought of such a step: and we were 
anxious to devise other means, by which we might at ence consult the mutual 
interests of ourselves and our subscribers. To effect this we saw no way that so 
readily appeared to answer the purpose, as the abolition of the least usefui part 
of the Magazine—the PorTRratt. 


Had the matter rested here, our subscribers, equitably judging, would have had 
but little reason to complain; for the Universal Magazine, with the Portrait, 
gave more matter en the body of the work than auy other contemporary periodi- 

i cal publication. 


The bare loss, however, of any thing which we have been accustomed to possess, 
seldom produces sensations of pleasure: and, to leave no room for rational 
regret, we resolved to indemnify the mind at the expense of the eye. In leu of 
the portrait, therefore, we have made such arrangements as will enable us to 
give an additional half sheet of letier press, which half sheet will be added to the 

; miscellaneous department. 

i 
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By doing this we have opened a permanent source of rational delight to every 
reader of the Universal Magazine: we shall be enabled to amplify the opportu- 
nities for amusement and instruction: to give more prompt insertion to the 
Savours of our correspondents: to enlarge or abridge, as circumstances may 
demand, the ‘* Theatrical Recorder,” and the “ Original Criticism ; and 
| finally, to give, consistently with due variety, entire insertion to articles of 
acknowledged interest, utility, or amusement. 
} We also remove the suspicion, if any such could exist, that considerations of mere 

parsimony have had any influence tn our determinations ; for we have only subste- 
i tuted one expense for another: and we have centured upon this, in the confident 
} hope that we skal advance additional claims to the patronage of the public. 
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4 Is Milton.a plagiary, or an imitator of Masenius? [Jury 


We do not affect to despise emolument. It is worse than idle, for men engaged in 
temporal traffic, to talk of indifference for gain, and pretend to consider théir 
own personal inlérest as nothing, compared lo the wish they have of serving the 
public. 
the public to serve him in return. But as we. know that fate dnd vewerd, in 
litcrature, are bestowed with more than usual equity, sono man has @ right te 
expect them till he deserves them. 


If any pledge, however, were needed of the sincerity of our wishes to procure the 
approbation of our subscribers, that pledge may be found in our past ended- 
vours: we hace exceeded the tenor of our engagement with them: for, in our 
original prospectus, we stipulated to give only occasional embeilishments: 
this was a word of wide import, and might have been used at discretion; but 
twice only, in the course of jifiy-fice numbers, have we availed our: ‘ves of this 
conditional promise: and even then we gave other engravings, when the por- 
traits were omitted. Let this subdue the caoitler. 


We could willingly hope, however, that less than what has been here said would 
have been sufficient to produce a willing dequiescetice to the present medsure. 
Tie pleasure of an engraving is but the pleasure of a moment: the value of 4 
portrait depends upon tis fidelity; deprive it of that, and it is worthless ; and 
whocan answer for the fidelity of successive transmission ? Besides, in this age 


of pictured embellishment, when not an ode or an elegy can come forth with= 


out the aid 4 extrinsic ornament, the importance of such ornanieni is necessa- 
rily diminished. And who would, for a moment, put in competition wiih the 
transitory gratification of looking at a plate, the higher, the nobler, the more 
lasting one of the mind? The onc is the gratification of a child: the other, 
the delight of a rational being: and we trust, that the nature of our increased 
literary communications, will well repay the loss of an engraving. 

After all, if any of our readers can engage te point out, each month, a truly great, 
or even a secondary great character, we will consent to have his head engraved 
Sor their benefit; but if this cannot be done, who will be the advecete for ad- 
vancing temporary notoriely to the permanent honour of the pencil ? 

Devouring what he saw 
He, with an einpty picture, fed his mind. 
Drrpen. 








London, July 21, 1808. 


ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
Is MILTON @ PLAGIARY, Or an IMI- 
TATOR Of MAsEntus? 





at Cologne for the use of his schelars, 
and the idea of comparing the immor- 


ir, tal poem of Milton with the obscure, 
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Tt may be .receaved as an aitom, that he who serces the public, expects © 





AMES Masenius, a Latin poet and 

a German Jesuit, has become ce- 
lebrated, from the pretended confor- 
mity of his poem, intitled Sarcotis, 
with the Paradise Lost of Milton: and 
it has even been attempted to pro- 
pounce the latter a plagiary of the 
former. Perhaps too much, bas been 
said about a few vague and indefinite 
points of resemblance between two 
authors, who have both .written 
upon a similar subject. The plagia- 
rism appears to me to be a chimera; 
the imitation even is not sufficiently 
proved; it may even be doubted whe- 
ther Milton, living in London, knew 
ahy .thing about the Jatin verses 
which a jesuit professor had composed 





work of Masenius is preposterous. 

I do not, indeed, wish to deny that 
the poem of Masenius contains some 
fine verses and some powerful descrip- 
tions: but thefe is a general bad taste 
which prevails throughout: it is not 
interesting; all his mora} and allego- 
rical personages neither satisty the 
mind, nor please the imagination : 
his fictions smell of the college, and 
have nothing rich or striking about 
them. The partisans, even of Mase- 
nius, (for he has partisans) are ny, 
to confess after him, that he has less 
attempted to write an epic poem, 
than to collect a series of examples 
adapted to the lessons contained in 
his Poetique, another work intended 
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fot the use of his scholars. The Sar- 
cotis of Masenius bas been translated 
into Frencl by the Abbé Dinouart. 

Both the poem and the translation 
were admitted, in 1757, into Barbou’s 
collection of Latin authors, and it is 
no small honour for the Sarcotis to 
be found in such good conipany. In 
1771, the same Barbou gave a new 
edition, which also forms a patt of 
the collection: in this are to be found 
all the different pieces which have 
ally connection either with regard to 
thé plagiarism or the imitation of 
Milton; also the Poetigue of Mase- 
nius, aud a second poem of this je- 
sttit, which is the efoge of Charles V. 
‘This Jast poem was translated into 
French, in 1773, by Ansart, a Bene- 
dictine of the congregation of St. 
Maur. 

It is a panegyric: but it would 
have been more interesting had _ it 
been a portrait. It is vague, prolix, 
aiid tedious. The translation is not 
withont elegance and dignity: but, 
in a few places, from a wish to be 
too concise, the tratislator has devi- 
ated not only from the sense of the 
author, but also from histori¢al ex- 
actitude. For example: the - poet 
say3, in speaking of his hero, 

Cui Rhenus amurem 
Debet et obsequium, Betis famulantibus 


undis 

Subdjacet, Eridanus pronas substernit are- 
nas 

Formidat Rhodanus, Scaldis prostratus 
adorat. - 


Ansart translated this passage thus: 


“Le Rhin, le Gualdaquiver, le Po, le 
Rhéue, Escaut, virent les pays qu'ils arro- 
sent, hereux sous votre domiuation.” 


But Masenius distinguishes the dif- 
ferent rivers or the countries through 
which they flow, by different expres- 
sions, according to the relations which 
these countries had with Charles V.; 
and the translator has confounded all 
these shades, or rather he has omitted 
them all for the sake of brevity. 
From this omission arises sometimes 
a directly opposite meaning: for in- 
stance, 

; Formidat Rhonus 

is not meant to convey the idea of a 
country happy under the domina- 
tion of Charles V.: tor, in fact, this 
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country was not under his dominion, 
and it was very unfortunate for -it, 
when this princé made an irruption, 
into Provence in 1536, and which is 
implied by the expression 

Formidat Rhodanus. 

It was therefore necessary, that the’ 
distinguishing expression should have 
been retained to each of these rivers, 
as originally applied by the poet. 

If you think these desultory obser- 
vations worth the notice of your 
readers, they are much at your ser- 
vice, and ; . 

Liverpool, I remain, Sir, &c. 
July 9, 1808. C.K. 


! 





The Pratse of SILENCE. 

Sir, 
Foil Y, and even Fever, have been 

the subject of eulogies, and why 
not Si/ence?. Besides, there is this 
difference; that those were but spor- 
tive, while the praise of silence might 
aspire to moral importance. 

Silence was a deity among the 
Fgyptians, and was called Harpo- 
crates; he is known by having his 
finger on his month, as if to torbid 
garrulity: he has had wings since, 
like Love, to mark the secrecy which 
Jovers should preserve; aid lastly, the 
attributes of Esculapius, because the 
disciples of medicine should be silent 
and reserved. But what surprises 
me, is, that this God is often repre- 
sented wider the figure of an infant. 
Surely that is not the age of discre- 
tion. é 

It is not, however, with this sort of 
silence that 1 have to do at present; 
but with that which by mute enunci- 
ation speaks more powerfully than 
words, and which eloquence often 
employs with sublimity. The silence 
of forests, so elevated an object in the 
Gaulish religion, and of which Lucan 
has made such use, has served also for 
an aticient French poet, who. says 
that love has sown there a thousand 
and ten thousand ideas, which lovers 
are always employed in collecting. 
Quinault says, 

*© Jusq’au silence méme, tout me parle de 
ce que j'aime;” 


and Tasso has also said in his dminta, 
Et silenzio ancot suole 
Aver priegin e parole. 





a 


6 The Praise of Silence. 


Nothing expresses a refusal better 
than silence, as the following will 
prove. An ambassador from the city 
of Abdera (according to Plutarch) 


harangued, at great length, Agis, V 


king of Sparta, in favour of his fellow 
citizens.— Well, Sire! what answer 
do you wish that I should make 
them ?— That I have suffered you to 
say all that you wish, and as much as 
you wish, without saying a word my- 


self. 

i I may be allowed to quote a ro- 
mance, the celebrity of the Princesse 
de Ciives will be my excuse. M. de 
Nemours approaches to Madame du 
Cléves,—he doves not say a word, and 
she turns briskly round, and exclaims, 
£h! mon dieu, monsieur, laissez moi 
en repus ! 

The guos ego of Neptune, in Vir- 
gi is not silence, but retention. This 

zod is ready to menace Eolus, who, 
without his order, has raised a tem- 
pest against AXneas, at the prayer of 
Juno: but Neptune is a god too pow- 
erful to descend to menaces, and a 
blow of his trident effects the execu- 
tion of his orders. 

The Marcellus eris, forced from 
the tears of the wife of Augustus, is 
a similar instance of retention in lan- 
guage very superior to words. 

What foreign cohort is that which 
enters the city with the air of a 
sovereign?--they are the English. 
Paris bas become their capital: Hen- 
ry V. has married the legitimate beir- 
ess: they traverse the whole city, and 

ass under the windows of Isabe! of 

avaria, who is waiting for them to 
enjoy their thanks and their gratitude. 
But what is her surprise? they pre- 
serve a mournful silence, and do not 
deign even to look towards the win- 
dows ! Can there be a more strikin 
picture? Was it to be expected? fs 
this a day of festivity? The air ought 
to ring with shouts and acclamations: 
but no: indignation and contempt 
are more powerful than sheoagh. 
Such was the power of silence: it ex- 
= more than all that has ever 
een written against this worthless 
ueen. 

Were not her obsequies, too, a mo- 
ral lesson? She died at Paris in the 
year 1435, having hardly wherewith 
to subsist on: her body was carried 
from the hetel de St. Paul to St. Denis, 


- (JuLr 


in a small boat, with only four atten- 

dants! In Paris they scarcely. knew 

where she lived, so Uittle was she 

ail of, says the journal of Charles 
I 


The silence of Ajax is well known 
in the eleventh book of the Odyssey. 
It is known what indignation he felt 
when the arms of Achilles were ad- 
judged to Ulysses. Ulysses meets 
Lins in hell: he was alone, separated 
from the other shades, and appeared 
to be as indignant as when he was in 
the world, of the injustice that had 
been done him. Ulysses accosts 
him, says the most flattering things, 
recals to him all his glory, &c. and 
the poet, who felt that it was impos- 
sible to convey by words the feelings 
that must have agitated the soul of 
Ajax, has recourse to silence: Ajax 
makes no reply. Thus also Timan- 
thes veiled the face of Againemnon 
at the sacrifice of Iphigenia. 

But what moment more fit, than 
the interview between Dido and 
Eneas in the infernal regions, and in 
which I cannot but think Virgil su- 
perior to Homer. 

Ulysses leaves Ajax in his silence, 
and discourses with other shades. ‘The 
silence of Ajax produces nothing: 
but let us behold irgil. Dido slew 
herself; she meets Eneas in hell, and 
thus he addresses her: 

Inter quas Phenissa recens a vulnere Dido 

Errabat sylv4 in magn4; quam troiis heros 

Ut primim juxta stetit, agnovitque per 
umbram 

Obscuram, qualem primo qui surgere 
mense 

Aut videt, aut vidisse putat per nubile lu- 
nam, 

Demisit lacrymas, dulcique affatus amore 
est: 

Infelix Dido, verus mihi nuntius ergo 

Venerat extinctam, ferroque extrema ses 
cutain. 

Funeris heu tibi causa fui? per sidera juro, 

Per superos, et si qua fides tellure sub ima 
est, 

Invitus, regina, tuo de littore cessi. 

Sed me jussa Deam, que nunc has ire per 
uimbras, &c, 

* * . * * 

Siste gradum, teque aspectu ne subtrahe 
nostro. 

Quem fugis? extremum fato quod te allo- 
quor, hoc est. 

Talibus Eneas, ardentem et torva tuentem 

Lenibat dictis enimum, lacrymasque ciebat. 

Hia solo fixos oculos aversa tenebat : 
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Tandem corripuit sese, atque inimica re- 
fugit 

In nemus umbriferum : conjux ubi pristi- 
nus illi 

Respondet curis, equatque Sichzus amo- 
rem. 


It is related that a man of genius, 
reading the above beautiful passage 
for the first time, closed the book 
suddenly, and endeavoured whether 
it was not possible for him to put into 
the mouth of Dido a reply suitable to 
her situation: and, after having com- 
posed a certain number of verses, the 
most beautiful that he could, he 
opened the volume, to measure 
Jances with Virgil, and found that the 
sole reply of Dido was--silence and 
indignation ! 

In this passage from Virgil, how 
obvious is the difference between the 
two poets. I feel, anew, all my 
grief awakened for Dido! If Virgil 
took the idea from Homer, certainly 
he is not his imitator. For what 
purpose did Ulysses descend into the 
infernal regions? To consult Tivesias 
there. Eneas, on thecontrary, went 
there to seek for his father, and to 
behold pass before him, that noble 
line of his descendants, which recalls 
to our minds the recollection of the 
whole Roman history. 

A fine passage of Homer, and 
which appears to me to be too little 
felt and acknowledged, is when all 
the gods are assembled in Olympus, 
each with his attributes, and seem to 
surround Jupiter to win his favour: 
one, for the Trojans; one, for the 
Greeks ; all the universe is in motion : 
the heavens filled with divinities, and 
the earth covered with soldiers: Ju- 
piter hears, and afterwards dismisses 
this multitude of immortals: the up- 
roar of their departure completes the 
astonishment which is excited: what 
does Achilles do then? What does 
Homer oppose to this general fer- 
mentation of nature? He makes us 
behold Achilles alone in his tent, and 
whose inactivity has an influence on 
all these great events! 

Ihave met with a dissertation of 
M. Grossley, upon a verse of Virgil, 
which has furnished him with an op- 
portunity of saying something upon 
silence. Thus you see, Sir, I omit 
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nothing which can at all advance my 
purpose. : 
It is in the 11th book of the Eneid: 
Lavinia, enclosed in the city of Las 
rentium, which Eneas besieges, goes, 
in the train of the queen her mother, 
tothe temple of Pallas, to implore 
against Eneas in favour of Turnus : 


Juxtique comes Lavinia virgo, 
Causa mali tanti, oculos dejecta decoros. 


M. Grossley imagines that this 
hiatus, far from being a fault, is even 
a beauty. The hiatus which stops 
the reader, by the concurrence of two 
vowels, is a master stroke, by, which 
is depicted the suspension which the 
sight of the princess must occasion, 
and to interest in favour of which- 
ever she should offer up her vows for, 
Eneas or Turnus. 


The same author mentions a se- 
cond hiatus: it isin the ninth book 
ot the Eneid : 


Hanc sine me spem ferre tui: audentior 
ibo. 


And he, explains it, by saying that 
Eurialus, in making this prayer to 
Ascanius for him to take care of his 
mother, if he should fall in his en- 
terprise, exhibits by this hiatus his 
trouble, and eagerness, to speak. But 
is this an excuse for the hiatus? is it, 
in fact, a beauty ? 

I shall finish this essay by mention- 
ing an example from the divine writ- 
ings of silence: our Saviour before 
Pilate. Imagine all that a celestial 
being, though invested with the hu- 
man form, might have answered, 
when asked Quid est veritas ?—What 
is truth? He was about to disappear 
from earth: was not this therefore 
the moment to explain himself? No: 
he was silent - it was thus that ke re- 
plied to the vain and bold curiosity of 
a vain and indifferent prince. 

Surely I have written enough upon 
this subject, and I shall conclude with 
a final reflection, viz. that in all my 
enquiries upon this subject, in all my 
endeavours to fortify myse]f with au- 
thorities, I have been much surprised 
that in no author upon rhetoric, in no 
author who has written upon tropes 
and figures, and upon whatever is sub- 
sidiary to eloquence have I found any 
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thing upon this subject in particular. 
Quinctilian, Fenelon, P. Bouhours, 
Gibert, Jouvenei, Poree, P. le Sante, 
Je P. Brumoi, Blair, Kaimes, &e. 
sometimes remark upon the beauty 
which arises from si/ence, but only 
en passant, and I therefore thought 
that this subject might be considered 
without any fear of treading in a 
beaten track. In fact, silence is Jess 
a figure of rhetoric than an offspring 
of taste; and taste has norules. It is 
an instinct of reason, which, like the 
instinct of nature, is never wrong. 


July 17, 1808. M. P. H. 





Remarks on an Extract from Dr. 
Rosertsoy’s Hisrory of Scor- 
LAND. 

Sir, 

pects you deem the following 

\J extract and remarks worthy of a 

place in the next or any mene 

number of your valuable miscellany, 
they are forwarded for the purpose of 

insertion. ; J.C. 

Somerset, 20th July, 1808. 


“Among the most remarkable of 
those who had engrossed the kiug’s at- 
tention, were Cochran a mason, Hom- 
mil a taylor, Leonard a smith, Rogers 
a musician, and Torfifan a fencing- 
‘master. So despicable a retinue dis- 
covers the capriciousness of James's 
character, and accounts for the indig- 
nation of the nobles, when they be- 
held the favor due to thein, bestowed 
on such unworthy objects.” 

Vide Robertson's Hist. Scot. p. 260.16 Ed. 


However liberal and just the learn- 
ed historian’s conclusions may gene- 
rally be, [ cannot but think that the 
above is glaringly illiberal and absurd: 


since it endeavours to establish as an’ 


axiom, that the favor of kings is due 
to nobles, whether they are really 
deserving of that favor or not. The 
countenance and protection of mo- 
narchs are only due to men possessing 
the most unbounded integrity, the 
sincerest love for their country, the 
best abilities, and the most undaunted 
courage. 

But can it be shewn wherein it af- 


fected the interests, or what difference 
it made to the people of Scotland, 
whether King James took into his fa- 
vor Cochran a mason, or Angus a 
noble? According to my concep- 
tions, it could only possibly interfere 
with them as he adopted to his fayor, 
or promoted the interests, of men, 
of good and wise, or bad and weak 
conduct. Hence, it appears that the 
chief question for them to decide on 
was, which is the best and wisest 
man, Cochran or Angus? Perhaps 
either. Well, admit that both are 
weak and vicious: will it be contend- 
ed that his majesty acted wrong by 
preferring Cochran to Angus? Surely 
itcannot. He only did wrong by se- 
lecting for bis companion and confi- 
dent any man ef vicious habits and 
contemptible abilities. How then can 
the learned historian be justified in 
stating that ‘so despicable a reti- 
nue* discovers the capriciousness of 
James?” Since.it is, or ought to be, 
well known, that no man is the more 
despicable for being a mason, nor 
the less so for being a noble. A ma- 
son is by no rule of fitness entitled to 
tiame, nor a noble to praise, merely 
because the one is a mason, and the 
other a noble. They are both only 
entitled to blame or praise, as they 
behave themselves wel} or ill, pro- 
perly or improperly. Netther ought 
to be taken into royal favor until 
there be at least presumptive proof 
of their evincisg an eager desire for 
their country’s welfare, and haye abi- 
lities and rectitude to act accordingly. 


Squirrels for nuts contend,—and, wrong or 
right, 

For the world’s empire kings ambitious 
fight. 

What odds ?—to us 
thing, 

A nut, a world, a squirrel, and a king. 


’tis all the self same 





* The learned historian, in order to 
have confirmed his position, should 
have entered into the characters of 
this ‘* despicable retinue,” and set 
forth the superiority of the nobles 
touching that particular. But here all 
is darkness and uncertainty. 

Se 
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An Essay on the Irarian Drama. 
f Concluded from Vol. 1x. p.487.] 


T is in vain we look in this piece 

for any of the fine displays of cha- 
ractcr and tender and pathetic senti- 
ments with which the play of Euri- 
pides abounds, or even for the spi- 
rited dialogue of ASschylus. Eteocles 
is drawn, throughout, unfeeling and 
unnatural, with none of those alle- 
viating circumstances that, in Euri- 
pides, throw a veil over his iniquity, 
and plead so strongly in his favour. 
In the latter we see a young mind 
giving way to the powerful. sugges- 
tious of ambition, and keenly alive to 
the honour of his native land, whose 
reputation would suffer, were he to 
yield to his brother at. the head of a 
foreign force. He entertains, how- 
ever, no unnatural sentiments against 
his brother, and his enmity exiends 
not beyond ihe collision of their 
interests. How glowingly is his ain- 
a, pourtrayed by the Grecian 
ard; 


Aczoy avenBoin’ Save meee avarohas, 

Kat yng everday, Suvareg wy -dzacas rads, 

Trv Gewy pasyigny ast’ exey Tugaida— 

Tgog TevT, 7m pot Tue, srw Se pacyavey 
Zevywote Y varus, wedia wewAac’’ agunray, 
“Q¢ 2 magnow TH)’ suny Treaida. 

E: ose yae adinew yen, tuzavndos meee 
KaAaAssoy adixgsy. TaAAe ® suca€ery Ee. 


In Alfieri, the hatred Eteocles bears 
to Polinices is so strong and so unna- 
tural, that, after having in vain at- 
tempted his life, and haying received 
himself a mortal blow in the struggle, 
while Polinices deplores with all the 
sincerity of repentant grief the cruel 
necessity which occasioned the fatal 
deed, and solicits from his dying bro- 
ther a farewel embrace, he, with 
monstrous perfidy, invites him to his 
arms, at the same moment plunges a 
dagger in his bosom, and dies exult- 
ing in the final triumph of his per- 
fidy. I shall extract the passage : 


Pol. 1] tuo seggio 

Mai non terré, di nuovo iol guiro; ah! 
scendi’ 

Placato a Stige. Andrai del reg’o serto 
Fra le avite sceltrate ombre fastoso; 
Me reverente in atto ombra niingre 
Vedrai fratello suddito.—Gli ardenti 
Spirti alquanto racqueta: a’ piedi tuoi 
Me vedi: il Signor mio tu sei pur.sempre. 
Universat Maa. Vou. 
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Sol dat perdono, anzi che a morte io curra 
Tivconguiro, ; 

Et. Sta ben; mi arrendo 
Vieni dunque, O frateito, infra le braccia 
Del moribondo tuo fratel, che uccidi— 

Vieni,—e ricevi in quest’ ultimo amplesso 
Fratel,—da me—le merilata morte— 
(Fingendo abbravailo cop uno stile Io 

trafigge ) 
Son vendicate —Jo moro; 
E ancor ti abono. 

Pol. lo moro; ea te perdono, : 

To me this appears shocking, and 
I think must appear im the same light 
to any audience of common sensibi- 
lity. 

Giocasta scarcely ever leaves the 
stage, and one might naturally expect 
the highest pathos froma mother in 
her situation. She is continually, in- 
deed, dwelling upon the misfortunes 
of her house, and of the horrid enor- 
mities she had witnessed, and was 
still doomed to witness; but by no 
natural expression of sentiment bas 
the poet contrived to interest us in 
her behalf. The following extract, 
however, is highly pathetic :—Eteo- 
cles has just been brought before her 
mortaily wounded; and the sight of 
Polinices, the author of the deed, na- 
turally causes her indignation, Po- 
linices tells her that he did not wish 
to return to her presence in life, so 
great an abhorrence did he entertain 
for the deed he had committed, but 
that he had been disarmed and pre- 
vented from turning his own weapon 
against himself, and brought there 
against his will.—She thus interrupts 
um: 








Ah! cessa omai 

D'latorbidar nostri ultimi nromenti —~ 
Eteocke;——non m’odi!--Oh !—nou ravvisi 
Quella che al sen ti stringe7—é la tua 

madre ; 
Et é ii suocaldo lagrimar, ete misto 
Senti col sangue tuo rigarte il volto, 
E !o squarciato petto—Or, deh! riapri 
Una fiata i lumi ancora. 

The following passage in the mouth 
of Giocasta is of the highest sublime. 
She utters it when both her sons are 
extended dead at her feet, and when 
her mind was worked dp to the high- 
ést state of frenzy : 

Di morte i negri 
Regni profondi spalanearsi io vegrios— 
Ombre di Lais burida, Je braccia 
A me tu sporgi? a scellerata mogli¢?< - 
Ma che miro? squarciato il petto mostri? 
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E d’ afro sangue e mani e volto intriso, The language is in many places of 
Gridi vendetia, e piangi?—-Oh! chi lor- this play worse than prosaic, .it is 
renda harsh and grating: 


Piaga ti fe? Chi fu quell’ empio?—Edippo 

Fu; quel tuo figlio, che in tuo letto ac- 
colsi 

Fumante ancor del ttio versato sangue.— 

Ma, chi altrond: mi appella? Un fragor 
odo, 

Che inorridir fa Dite: eceo di brandi 

Suonar guerriero.—=O figli del mio figlio, 


“ Ma mel vieta 
L‘odio; che mal di un sol co! po fa pagom 
Abbiti in pegno di mia fe Pardente 
Brama, che in petio da che nacqui io nu- 
tro.”” < 
s* Andarne 
Bench’ esul debba is dalla patria, sempre.” 


O fgli mici, feroci ombre, fratelli, _ © Qual mendicar pretesti 

Duran gli sdegni oltre la morte? O Lais, Potrebbe il re per non serbar sua fede.” 

Deh! dividili tu —Ma al fianco loro « Pria chrio punisca il fallo 

Stan Eumenidi infami!—Ultrice Aletto, Cui vien meno ogni ammenda, il tuo pad- 

To son lor madre; in me il reipereo torci mo,” &c. 

Flagel sanguigno! @ questo i! fianco, é , . . 
quinine * _ ’ I cannot omit this Opportunity of 

Oy ° - . — 
€he urcestus so a tai mostri dié vita. rendering justice to my native Jan- 
Furia, che tardi?—Io mi t’avvento. guage, by asserting the superiority 


which it possesses in point of harmony 
over the Italian. Let any man com- 
pare the rich and manly harmony of 
our blank verse with the Italian versi 
sciolti for a moment, and he must be 
sensible of it. The cloying effect of 
words, ending in vowels and begin- 
ing in vowels meeting together, can 


In this play the cup of horrors is 
filled to the very brim. The unna- 
tural connection between C£dippus 
and his mother is dwelt upon, is re- 
peated again and again to a degree of 
nausea. <A selection of instances is 
almost unnecessary. 

*© & te purvila 








Liincesto die; never be sufficiently got the better 
D'Edippo io moglie, e in un di Edippo Of; and if the language is to be as- 
madre, pirated by frequent elision in the 
Inorridir di madre al nome io soglio.” manner of Alfieri, it will suffer from 
“ Che pid? mi udranno, want cf harmony. -But even all the 

Se mi vi sforzan pur, lo infame loro elisions of Alfieri have not been able 
Nascimento attestar.” to answer his purpose. The prefer- 
Son vortro Sangue anch’ io ence then which Dr. Johnson and 

qui quilorcete i branoi. others have thought fit to give to the 

Eccolo il ventre infame harmony of Italian verse over our 

tanza d’infame nascimento.” own, does very little credit in my 


** Mai non t’avessio’avuto, onor funesto? dpinion to their delicacy of ear. Turn 
Ch’io non sarei madre or d’Edippo, e mog- up Rye. of our tragic poets. What 
lie.” melody can be richer, for instance, 
« Rayviso than that of the following passages 

Le Furie in voi che al nunzial mioletto | from the Mourning Bride: 
Ebbi pronubegia. Ma, il nud misfatto 


tag - ne O no, time gives increase to my affiice 
Gia gia, voi state ad espiar vicini ; 


tions. 
Fia dell? incesto il fratricidio ammenda.”_— The circling hours that gather 211 the woes 
** To forse, Which are diffus’d through the revoiving 
Non son io quella, che al fighriol mio diedi year, 
Figli, e fratelli;—Ed essi, quegli infami, Come heavy laden with the oppressing 
Ch’ or bevon lun dell’ altro in campo il weight 
sangue, To me; with me, successively they leave 
Frutto non son d'orrido incesto?” The sighs, the tears, the groans, the rest- 
“To tutti in me gli asfetti less cares, 


Sento di madre, e d’esser madre abboro.” And ail the damps of grief. 

Further quotations on this subject oe vevessnd is ae of this tall pile, 
were unnecessary. It may be no- Whose ancient pillars rear their marble 
ticed = passing, yo! the word orror To bear aloft its arch’d and ponderous roof, 
and its —— es an compounds OC- By its own weight made stedfast and im- 
cur no less than forty-five times in moveable, 


the course of this one piece. Looking tranquillity —It strikes an awe 
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And terror on my aching sight; the tombs 

And monumental caves of death look cold, 

Aud shoot a chilness to my trembling 
heart, 


This play, like all the others of Al- 
fieri, abounds in inversions, which the 
genius of the Italian language by no 
means admit of. They often render 
his meaning highly obscure; they 
also give a studied air to passages that 
might otherwise be pathetic. In vio- 
lent grief or anxiety there can hardly 
be leisure for quaint collocations of 
words. The following are instances: 

s¢ Andrai del regio serto 

Fra le avite sceitrate ombre fastoso ; 
Me reverente in alto ombra minore 
Vedrai fratello suddito.” 

“ Figlio amato! gran tempo é ch’ io 

nol vidi! 
Forse in me sola, e nel materno immenso 
Imparzial mio amore egli ha riposto, 
Pia che ne’ suoi guerrieri ogni sua speme— 
Mi e figlio al fine.” 
‘¢ Ma, resta, 

Resta a placarsi inacerbito il core 
Dell’ esul fighio.” 


I shall conclude my observations on 
this play, with stating, that I found it 
on the whole very uninteresting, and 
that I read it from beginning to end 
as a task, When two poets have 
made choice of the same subject, and 
the one has produced an affecting 
poem, while the other has completely 
failed, the failure can hardly be at- 
tributed to any other cause than the 
want of dramatic genius. It was 
from the pleasure I received from the 
subject in the hands of Euripides, that 
I have been led to bestow more at- 
tention on the play of Alfieri than 
perhaps it really deserves. I must 
say, however, that 1 by no means 
consider it as among the most suc- 
cessful of his efforts. ~ 

I remain, &c. 
Edinburgh, May 29, 1808. J.B. 





On the Society for the SUPPRESSION 
of Vice. 
Sir 


N your magazine for May, p.405, 

I observed a etter by Mr. Mud- 
ford, addressed to the Society for the 
Suppression of Vice, and 1 am happy 
to find that one honest individual is 
at length impelled by laudable mo- 
lives to expose the contemptible pro- 
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ceedings of this paltry tribunal. At 
the commencement of their forma- 
tion, the moral part of mankind con- 
sidered them as a body likely to be 
produetive of the most beneficial re- 
sults; but how different now must 
be- their sentiments, when they per- 
ceive these men, in whom they placed 
so much reliance, shrinking from the 
cognizance of every fashionable vice, 
and alone seeking fas they may ob, 
struct the poorest- tradesmen in the 
necessary. duties of their occupations, 
Are these magnanimous gentlemen, 
who purposed so much in the begin- 
ning, afraid to enter the lists with the 
affluent and powerful? Or do they 
imagine, that, by preventing the sale 
of apples and the deprivation of beards 
on Sundays, they strike at the root of 
evil? It so, I am concerned to state, 
that they have smitten the root sa 
very low that it is almost impractica- 
ble they should ever lop off all the 
branches. Had they endeavoured to 
abolish corruption, or resorted to the 
sabbatical haunts of the gay and un- 
thinking, their efforts would have 
been entitled to some praise. But 
whilst they are instigated by such 
cowardly and ungenerous dictates, - 
every patriot must hail the moment 
which shall bring their downfal. As 
their career has alone been rendered 
famous hithérto, by the punishment 
of the most trivial misdemeanaurs, 
the boat and hackney-coachmen will 
in all probability fall under their im- 
pending scourge: and under their 
auspices, our fair ladies, whose cir- 
cumstances will not admit of an equi- 
page, will not only be reduced to-the 
deplorable necessity of visting on 
foot, but will also be obliged to wear 
an additional petticoat, and add an- 
other pin to their tuckers, I shail 
forbear any further comments on this 
encroaching hord, until after the in- 
sertion of the next epistle of your 
most excellent correspondent, and 
remain, Sir, : 
your very obedient servant, 

City, June 16, 1808. Amicus, 





On cn Art of Stainine on Grass, 


IR, 

TH following extract upon an 
art, which has been said to have 

been often lost, is from an old book 

be I picked up at a stall, without 
2 








a title-page, so that I cannot ascer- 
tain its date, nor can I answer for the 
success of the process. All I can say 
upon the subject is, that above thirty 
years fos, aie I was at the Uni- 
versity, the late Mr. James Lister, 
printer, then at Oxford, who had 
made a considerable progress in that 
art, told me, that the only informa- 
tion he ever had upon the subject 
was from an old Latin author, and 
that this information was only that 
nothing would make any impression 
on glass but minerals and metals; 
that after many trials he made a per- 
fect blood-red from gold, yellow from 
silver, and some other colours, if I 
rightly remember, from substances 
much the same as those in this ex- 
tract. If, therefore, you think it can 
throw any light upon a subject known 
to so very few, it is entirely at your 


service. 
July 4, 1808. H.D. 


** How to Paint on Glass. 


** THO’ painting on Glass be very 
antient, yet it is much more modern 
than painting on Wood or Cloth; as 
being of no longer standing than the 
Art of making Glass. They who first 
»ainted on Glass, did it only in Co- 
ours mixt with Glue, which not being 
able to withstand the Injuries of Time, 
a Way was found out of doing it with 
Fire-proof Colours; which are incor- 
porated with the Glass, by baking and 
melting them together; and as soon 
as this Secret was discover'd, every 
one took Delight to practice the 
Draught of Figures, and even intire 
Histories thereon; whereof we have 
stillsome remaining pictures on old 
Church-glass: But those Figures be- 
fore the Year 1500, had not half the 
sufficiency of Base or Relief, as is re- 
quir'd in painting. 

“* Those who desir'd to work in 
lively Colours, made use of Glass-prit, 
ting’d in the Glass-house, as well for 
Carnation as Drapery, whereon they 
draw the first Lines of the Visage, and 
other parts of the Body, in black, and 
then shadow'd them with Strokes and 
Dashes. ie = 

“« Painting having since that re- 
ceived an improvement, those Works 
became more perfect, and that in so 
short a time, and with such Advan. 
tage, making fair and most exquisite 
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pieces, that they are now become the 
Admiration of the Learned. 

“* In treating of the Art of Painting 
on Glass, I shall not mention the Ways 
used by the Ancients, because they 
are now out of Practice, and also be- 
cause the latter Methods are much 
more excellent. I shall therefore sa- 
tisfie my self in prescribing only such 
as may suffice to gratifie the Curiosity 
of those that love this Art. And to 
such I shall shew, not only the Me- 
thod of Painting, but also how to pre- 
pare the Colours, to bake and finish 
"em inthe Furnace. The nrost part 
of the Ingredients useful for this Ser- 
vice, being such as will also tinge the 
Glass well enough. 

** T will begin with the Preparation 
of the Colours to be used in Painting 
of Glass; for before ] shew how to 
work, the Preparation for it must be 
first consider'd. 

“* The White is compounded of se- 
veral Ingredients; as white small 
Pebble-stones, heated red-hot overa 
fire in an Iron Ladle, and thrown after- 
wards into an Earthen Dish full of 
cold Water, to calcine them; and this 
must be repeated several times till 
they are prepar'd: afterwards, being 
dried, pound them with a Stone or 
Glass Pestle in a Stone Mortar, and 
so grird them upon a Marble to an 
impalpable Powder; then mix a fourth 
part of Nitre with it, and calcine 
them in a Crucibie; then pound and 
grind them again, and calcine thema 
third time over a smaller Fire than 
your former, and so take them off for 
use. Then done, when you would 
paint with it, add equal parts in weight 
of Gip, asort of Tale found among 
Plaister-nold, baked on the Coals to a 
whiteness, and reducible to Powder 
and Rocail/e, grind them all three ina 
hollow Plate of Copper, with Gum- 
arabick Water; and so it will be in 
good condition to paint withal. 

““ The next Colour which cannot 
be admitted in this sort of painting, is 
Black: The manner of its Preparation 
is this: You must grind Scales of Iron 
from the Smith's Anvil-block, for 
three hours on the shallow Copper- 
bason or Plate; and to this one-third 
of the same Weight of Rocaidle, with a 
little Calx of Copper to prevent the 
Iron from turning red in the Fire; 
grind it to as impalpable a powder as 
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you can bring it to; and so keep it in 
a close Vessel for use. 

““ Yellow is amore costly Prepara- 
tion, and is made thus: Take fine sil- 
ver Plates from the Copple, stratify 
’em in a Crucible, with Powder of 
Sulphur, or Nitre, the first and last 
Lay being of the Powder, and so cal- 
cive them in a Furnace; this done, 
cast it out, as soon as all the Sulphur 
is consumed, into an earthen Bason of 
Water, and afterwards pound it ina 
Stone Mortar, until ‘tis fit for the 
Marble; and so grind it with some of 
its Water wherein it »was cooled, for 
six Hours; then add nine times its 
Weight. of Red-Oaker, and grind 
them together for a full Hour, and 
then it is fit for painting on Glass. 

‘* Blue is thus made: Take two 
Ounces of Zaffer, two Ounces of Mi- 
njum, and eight Ounces, of very fine 
white Sand; putall these iftto a Bell- 
metal- Mortar,and pound them very 
well; and so intoa Crucible covered 
and luted over a quick Fire for an 
Hour, then draw off the Crucible, 
and pound them again as before: 
This done, add a fourth of its Weight 
in Salt-petre, powder’d; and having 
mixed al] very well together, return 
them into a Crucible covered and 
luted, which place again in the Fur- 
nace for two Hours at least, continu- 
ing such another Fire as the former: 
The Crucible being off, and cooled a 
second time, grind the Mass as before, 
and so put it into a Crucible again, 
with a sixth Part of Salt-petre, and let 
it remain on the Fire for three Hours; 
then take off the Crucible, and imme- 
diately with an Iron Spatula, red hot, 
rake out the Matter, lest it should 
stick, being very clammy, and hard to 
be emptied. 

“* "Tis convenient to have strong 
Crucibies for this Calcination, be- 
cause it remains so considerable .a 
while in the Fire; and they must be 
luted with an extraordinary Lute, (for 
the whole Secret of this Preparation 
depends on the calcining the Ingre- 
dients, and Goodness of the Crucible) 
and therefore you must add the Pow- 
der of Borax, to the Powder of Glass 
vitrified, which helps the Fusion of 
the Glass: But the greatest stress lies 
in baking the Crucible, afterwards in 
asmall Fire to cement the Pores, and 
make the Earth compact as Glass; 
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which would be very much further'd, 
if you throw on it a considerable 
Quantity of Salt, as it comes out of 
the Tire; this would glaze it, and ca- 
pacitate it for retaining the Spirits in 
the Fire. 

** Red Colour, for painting in Glass, 
requires as much) Cantion as the Blue: 
You must take the Scales of fron, Li- 
tharge of Silver, of each a Dram; Fe- 
retto of Spam, half a Dram, Rocaille 
three Drams and a half; grind ail 
these for half an Hour, on a shaliow 
Copper-plate; in the -mean time 
pound three Diams of Blood-stone in 
an [ron Mortar, and add to it the rest; 
then pound a Dram of Gum-arabick 
in that Mortar, to an impalpable Pow- 
der, to take off the Remains of your 
Blood-stone, and so add it to the rest, 
grinding it continually, lest the Blood- 
stone be spoiled. The best Manner of 
grinding these, is to pour Water by lit- 
tle and little on the Ingredients as you 
grind them, neither wetting them too 
much, nor toolittie, but just as much as 
will keep a good ‘Yemper, as for Paint- 
ing. Afterwards putaliintoaFoot-zlass, 
and so drop on it thro’ a small hollow 
Cane of Wood, or with your Finger, 
as much Water as will bring it to the 
Consistence of an Egg’s Yolk battered, 
or a little more; than cover the Glass 
to preserve it from the Dust, and so 
let it stand three Days tosettle. After 
this, decant the clearest and purest of 
the Colours that rise at top, into an- 
other Glass, without Distuibance of 
the Sediment; aud two Days after it 
has settled a-new, pour off again the 
purest of the Colours, as before. 
This done, set it in the Body of a 
broken Matrass or Boit head, over a 
gentle slow Fire, to dry easily, and so 
keep it for Use. When you have oc- 
casion for it; take a little fair Water in 
a Glass, and with it moisten as much 
Colour as you think convenient, that 
will be excellent for Coronation. As 
for the Feces, which are very thick, 
dry ‘em too, and you may moisien 
these in like manner with Waiter tor 
Drapery, Timber-colour, and such 
other as you think convenient. 

“* Purple Colour is prepared exactly 
like that of Blue; Only you must take 
an Ounce of Zaffer, and an Ounce of 
very pure and clean Perigurx, two 
Ounces of Minium, and eight Ounces 

of very fine Sand; pound all these in 
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a Bell-metal Mortar, and reduce it to 
impalpable Powder; and so proceed 
as in the Blue. 

** Green is also prepar'd like the 
former, but the Colour is made by the 
“Change of the Ingredients; and there- 
fore you must take two Ounces of A's 
ustum, to which the rest are easily de- 
duc’d; I shall now proceed to shew 
two Ounces of Minium, and eight 
Ounces of very fine white Sand ; and 
proceed as above. 

*“* These being the principal Co- 
lours, from which the rest are easily 
deduc’d; I shall now proceed to shew 
how these Colours must be made use 
of in Painting upon Glass. 

** The Painting on Glass is of such 
fine Effect, as becomes the Admira- 
tion of the Learned in all noble Arts: 
Nothing can be more admirable to the 
sight; besides its continuance and re- 
sisting all Efforts of every Season and 
Badness of Weather for several Ages. 

** If Glass were Malleable, and dis- 
charg’d of its natural Frangibility, no- 
thing could equal the Paint thereon; 
for tis not to be tarnished, but always 
maintains its primitive Beauty and 
Splendor, without any obstruction to 
the Transition of Light; and there 
may as fine Fancies be done on it as 
on Limning. There would certainly 
be nothing on Earth so rich and pre- 
cious as Glass, whether painted or 
tinged, if it had this principal perfec- 
tion of Malleability, which many 
learned Men have studied for and 
daily find, but rather chuse to pass for 
Tgnoramus's, than expose so fine and 
delicate a Secret. 

“ Now as to the Manner of Paint- 
ing on Glass. 

“« Fifst, Chuse such Glass as ‘is 
most compact, and best able to resist 
the Fire, which is not altogether white, 
but of a whitish Yellow: Then you 
must have the Original you paint by, 
ready drawn and proportioned, on 
strong Cap-paper, in all its Colours 
and Perfection; for your better Ad- 
vantage in Pattern, lay it on a Table, 
and so chuse your pieces of Glass to 
be painted, and take care so to fit 
them to each other, as they may joyn 
easily afterwards, without any Preju- 
dice to the Draught from displacing 
them, and so confounding the Figures 
and Portraicts, or from’ the Lead 
which must joyn them afterwards, by 
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obscuring any part of the painting; 
then mark out each piece on the Ta- 
blet, by Number 1,2, 3. Then trace 
them over in Black with a Pencil, do 
this very exactly, neither too slightly, 
nor too thick; and so let it stand two 
Days to dry, before you print it: Then - 
having all your Colours in a readi- 
ness, fill your Pieces off with Colours; 
for which, use the Nib of the Pencil, 
especially in Carnation, where you 
must be very exact: You must also be 
very circumspect and expeditious, 
and takea great deal of Care not to 
blot or blur the Tracings, and chuse 
rather to paint on the other side of the 
Glass. All the Colours, except Yel- 
low, may be applied ‘on the same side, 
because it's apt to mingle with the 
other Colours; and if near the Blue, 
will compose a Green; so that for 
want of such Precaution, the whole 
work may be spoil’d. If the Yellow 
transmit itself perfectly thro’ the 
—_ it is as well as if it had been 

one on the same side: And take no- 
tice by the way, that the other Colours 
have not so ready a Transition, be- 
cause they consist of a grosser body, 
therefore the Yellow ought to be very 
equally and justly laid on in a greater 
or lesser quantity, as you'd have your 
Shadows. ObServe this too in the 
rest, to Jay them on as quick as possi- 
ble; but more particularly the azure, 
green and purple, require the most 
exactness of any. Then to set off and 
heighten the Light, in piting a beard, 
describing Flair in Drapery, or other- 
wise, use the Handle or Butt-end of 
the Pencil, a small pointed Stick, or 
Quill, wherewith take off the Colours 
in those places you wou'd enlighten, 
which is easily done. 

“* Such Works as are done in Gras- 
saille, you must paint after this man- 
ner: Trace your Piece with black, and 
let it dry for two days entirely; do it 
over very slightly and equally with a 
Wash, so thin laid on, as not to efface 
the first Lines, and let it dry for two 
Days: After this, run it over again 
with the same Wash, where you find 
it convenient to give asecond Tinie, 
and let dry two Days longer: Then to 
give it the Lights and convenient 
Heightnings, take the sharp But-end 
of your Pencil, or pointed Stick or 
Pen as before, and take off the Colour 
of the first Wash in the most neces- 
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On the Ward Mahogany. 15 


sary places, and so your Work will be cographers? Is the discovery of that 


finished. 

** To make this Wash easie, Take 
a small Pewter Cup, or other Vessel, 
and put therein a quantity of Black 
Colouring, then dissolve Gum-ara- 
bick powder'd in its Weight of Wine, 
and throw this on the Back in the 
Pewter-dish or Saucer, that it may 
be very clear; and not easily dry'd: 
And so you may have your Wash for 
painting Glass in Grissaille, or Gray. 

“* There is another Way of “Paint- 
ing on Glass, more easie, and alto- 
gether as effectual: Which is this: 

Take very white Glass, varnish it 
very thin, on one side, with a white 
Varnish; then having before made 
choice of some fine Impress or Cut 
on Paper, just fit for the Piece of 
Glass you design to paint its Fancy 
on, dip it in Water, and let it soak, 
and dry a little; then clap the Pic- 
ture side thereof to the Varnish-side 
of the Glass, as exactly, plain, and 
evenly as possible; and so let it dry 
throughly. Afterwards moisten the 
Paper on the blank Side, and with a 
blunt Graver, draw off, and trace the 
Lines of the Picture, which will after- 
wards remain perfect and distinctly 
on the Varnish-side of your Glass 
Quarry. This Draught is for the 
Model you must paint your Fillings 
in; and observe that the Tracings 
and Strokes of the Picture, are 
to serve you in shadowing, which 
cannot be rejected without Disadvan- 
tage to your Piece. : 

** You must also paint in Glass 
just as in Minature, with Water-co- 
ours, laying your Picture underneath 
it as before; and this will shew finer 
than if done in Oil; besides the Co- 
lours dry in a moment, 

** Your pieces thus done in Oil 
or Water-colour, may receive a very 
additional and improving Beauty, by 
overlaying all the Colours, except 
the Ground, with Leaf-silver, which 
will appear very glorious and lively 
on such as are transparent. And so 
much for painting in Glass.” 





On the Word Manocany. 
Sir, 
AN any of your readers inform 
me why the word mahogany is 
not to be found in Bailey, Johnson, 
nor in any of our more modern lexi- 


wood, or its use in articles of domestic 
furniture, posterior to the era of John- 
son’s Dictionary ? 
term, and therefore not admitted into. 
a lexicon of the English language ? 
I have sometimes heard that its omis- 
sion in Johnson arose from prejudice ; 
but, as it is equally omitted in other 
dictionaries, that opinion is evidently. 
erroneous, 
fore, if through the medium of your 
magazine, my ignorance on this subject 


Or is it a local 


I should be glad there- 


may be cleared up, and remain, &c. 
June y, 1808. A.B 





Letrer XV.—On THE AFFAIRS OF 
THE Poor, &c. 


On the Misapplication of Parochial 


Assessments. 


F we accustom ourselves to reflect 

on the various occurrences which 
are rapidly following each other, as 
wave succeeds wave, in human Hfe, 
we shall be induced to believe, that 
every institution, however pure in its 
origin, will suffer innovations in the 
hands of men; and that it is abso- 
lutely necessary to have frequent re- 
course to first principles, to see how 
far we are departed and are still de- 
parting from them. 

This,is as peculiarly necessary for 
all bodies of men, as for individuals 
acting in public capacities, as it will 
be the means of recalling to their 
memories what hath been done by 
their ancestors, what hath been done 
since, and what is doing now. 

If any one should doubt of the ne- 
cessity of inquiring into the times that 
are passed, in order to discover and 
correct the abuses of the present day, 
let him examine into the proceedings 
of the coroner and bis jury at their 
first appointment, and compare them 
with a paragraph which appeared in 
the Morning Chronicle of a recent 
date. 

- We are informed, that on the !9th 
day of October, 1897, a coroner’s in- 

uest was lately taken in a parish to 
the westward of the Thames, on thé 
body of a young man (a gentleman's 
groom) who, was found drowned, 
and the verdict was returned to that 
effect. The gentlemen why sit on 
juries in the parish are generally se~ 
lected from the passed and present 
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officers; and they have uniformly a 
dinner or a supper on the occasion. 





The following is a copy of the bill 
for their repast : ls. 
Tofowlsandpork - - 1120 
Totarts - - - - 0100 
To dressing andvegetables- O 12 0 
To bread, cheese, and sauce 0 15 0 
To wine, porter, &c. - 4115 
To porter, &c. formen - 0108 

8111 


This bill was sent by the church- 
warden to the master of the deceased 
for payment; and it shews that the 
officers had been so long in the habit 
of feasting upon every occasion, that 
they wete grown callous to shame, 
and incapable of blushing. ‘The gen- 
tleman consideriag that. the parish 
officers could net have any legal right 
to feed upon dead men, as they 
did upon bastard children, returned 
their bill in a blank cover to the 
churchwarden unpaid, to be proba- 

ly settled in the ways and means of 
a parochial account. 

This is very far from being a soli- 
tary instance of a coroner’s jury taking 
refreshment at the expense of the 
friends of the deceased, even before 
they had discharged their duty ; and 
it has been done so freely, that the 
foreman has been inusensible’of the 
business they were met upon; and 
as they could not give their verdict, 
they were obliged to adjourn till the 
next day. Bills for the expenses of 
juries have been sent for payment to 
poor widows, and the coroner has 
done every thing in his power to en- 
force it; and they have been obliged 
after losing their husbands, to part 
either with some of their furniture or 
wearing apparel, to discharge the 
cruel and illegal demand. 

Ifa strict inquiry be made, it ma 
be found that there is a fixed sum al- 
lowed for the jury to drink in an 
exempt jurisdiction; and it is much 
to be feared, that most illegal impo- 
sitions are very far from being un 
common. Such gross and shameful 
abuses are suffered to continue, be- 
cause the seeking of redress is too 
troublesome and expensive for any 
private person to undertake for the 
public} when he is sure, that if he 
checks the evi], be: must sit down with 
acertain loss. If we examine into 


. of time. 
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the origin of the coroners, we shall 
see that their institution hath dege- 
nerated in passing’ down the current 
When the state of society 
first rendered it necessary to inquire 
how the king had been deprived of 
a subject, when a person was found 
dead, the office of coroner was then 
considered as a post of honour, and 
there were but tew below the rank 
of a knight aspired to it in counties; 
and it was held in high estimation, as 
the appointment came from the king. 

As knights were not always to be 
found in privileged jurisdictions, the 
law required that they who were 
coroners, by virtue of their office, 
should be possessed of sufficient pro- 
perty within the franchise toanswer for 
the fines payable by the coroner for any 
misdemeanour, and if the commonalty 
elected any one from their body for 
mayor, when. the king had. g<znted 
the privilege of corover to the town, 
who was not competent to answer the 
fines, they were liable to be amerced, 
to make good any deficiency. At 
that time there was not any fee al- 
lowed to the coroner, nor feasting 
for his jury, and yet he was liable to 
be fined by the king for concealing 
of felonies, and for the neglect of the 
duties of his office. ’ 

Where empty honour is connected 
with trouble, and without a distant 
prospect of any emolument to soften 
the trial, we shall be much disap- 
pointed if we expect to find that the 
coroners continued always equally 
active and vigilant’ in the path of 
duty. The history of their proceed- 
ings plainly shews, that frequent com- 
plaints were made of their indiffer- 
ence and remissness in discharging 
their duty; and this called for the 
interference of the legislature to pro- 
vide a remedy. It was enacted in 
the third year of the reign of Henry 
VII. chapter the first, that a fee of 
thirteen shillings and fourpence should 
be paid for every inquisition taken on 
the view of a dead body slain by vio- 
Jence, andthe money was to be raised 
on the goods and chattels of the 
slayer. If they were found insuffi- 
cient to answer the sum, the coroner 
was to be paid out of the fine to be 
levied upon the district for, suffering 
the murder. - 

(To be continued.} 
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An Account of the Commerce of 
France with Iraty, PizpMoNT, 
Savoy, and SWITZERLAND. 

Sige very name of Italy, in what- 

- ever point of viaw it be regard- 
ed, creates ideas of grandeur. With 
respect to commerce, the mention of 
it brings to our minds the mariiime 
powers of Venice and Genoa, their 
opulence and extensive connections 
with Europe, Africa, and Asia, even 
prior to the discovery cf the Cape 
of Good Hope. We once more re- 
gard the great family of Medicis, their 
Bry, and that of their native place, 

lorence; in short, our thoughts are 
directed to the purest climate and 
most tertile soil in Europe. 

The contiguity of Savey and Pied- 
mont both to France and Jtaly, the 
facility of communication which re- 
sults from their happy situation in 
réspect to Switzerland, are combined 
circumstances which Jead us to con- 
sider collectively the commerce of all 
Italy, and of the Thirteen Cantons 
with France, during ‘the two epochs 
placed in parallel. 

The imports into France from all 
those countries, at the conclusion of 
the reign of Louis XIV. amounted 
to the-sum of 10,700,000 francs; 
and at the time of the revolution, to 
52,000,000 francs. This augmenta- 
tion is in the. proportion of nearly 
as one is to eight. 

The three classes into which these 
imports are divided, are as follow: — 
rst, Manufactures 16,300,000 francs, 
such as silk ribboas from Padua, 
thick crapes from Bologna, various 
silken stuffs, velvets, &c. from Ge- 
noa and Florence, and white and 
printed cottons from Switzerland. 
2dly, Raw materials to the amount 
of 37,400,000 francs, nearly two 
thirds of this sum being for raw silk. 
3diy, The produce of the animal and 
vegetable worlds 28,300,000 francs, 
of which 11,500,000 are paid for oil, 
the greater part being imported for 
the fabrication of soap. 

The exports of Franée for all the 
aforesaid countries amounted, at the 
end of Louis XIV.’s reign, to 
23,100,000 frances; and at the time 
of the revolution, to 78,300,000, 
which exhibits an augmentation in 
proportion as one isto three and a half. 

These exports may be divided into 
Universal Mage, Vor. X. 
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five distinct classes, viz. Ist, Manu- 
factures to the value of 30,800,000 
francs. 2diy, Raw materials, and 
those which have undergone a primi- 
tive preparation, such 4s spun cot- 
ton, destined for Switzerland, the 
whole amounting to 11,800,000 
trancs. sdly, Produce of the vege- 
table and animal worlds to the amount 
10,700,000 frances. 4thly, Wines 
and brandies to the value 5.000,000 
francs. 5thly, The commodities of the 
French West Indies, which amount 
to the sum of 20,000,000 francs. 

By the result of this commerce it 
would appear, that France, in order to 
equilize the exchanges between herseif 
and those countries, should pay a ba- 
lance, annuaily, of 3,600,000 francs- 

It will, however, be evident, on 
considering. her commercial relations 
separately with some Italian powers, 
that the balance against her is even 
moré considerable. Thus the two 
Sicilies draw infinitely less from 
France than they supply her with, 
and the only compensation which the 
latter may be said to receive results 
from her connection with Milan and 
Tuscany, where not only great sales 
of tnanufactured articles, but also of 
coffee and sugar are made on the 
part of the French. 

The following is a list of the mer- 
chandises exported from France for 
Italy : - Pepper, _ cinnamon, cloves, 
nutmegs, mace, COCoa, ginger, porce- 
lain, Indian calico®s, musiins, cam- 
brics, fine linen, wollen cloths, cam- 
lets, serges, Lyonese stuffs, mercery, 
hardware, millinery, Haerlem and 
Flemish white thread, vermillion, 
dye woods, matider, copper, brass, 
iron, lead, pewter, capers, the wines 
of Languedoc and Provence. corn and 
other grain, the embroidered silken 
stuffs of Lyons and Tours, 8c. &c. 

Besides various silken stuffs &c. pe- 
culiar to ctitain parts of Italy, this 
country sehds to France, dried fruits, 
such as raisins, figs, almonds, &c. 
also lemons, limes, anniseed, alum, 
sulphur, steel, rice, manna, amber, 
turpentine, cream of tartar, fine 
jacker, paper, soap, perfumed gloves, 
snuffs of various kinds, essenees, white 
marble in blocks, and marble slabs of 
all colours and qualities. 

France exports for Switzerland, 
—_ hemp, salt of Lorraine aud 
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Franche Comté, Burgundy and 
Champaign wines, linseed oil, oak-tan 
of Franclie Comté, vegetables, Pro- 
vence oil, Marseilles soap, saffron, 
honey, almonds, olives, plums, ca- 
pers, brandies, digueurs and syrups 
chiefly from Montpellier, dye woods, 
Lorrain wools, Alsace tobacco, iron, 
lead, Lyonese silken stockings and 
stuffs, hats, Abbeville and Labal 
cloths, serges &c. of Rheims, milli- 
nery from Paris, calmets from Lisle 
and Flanders in general indigo, sugar, 
vitriol, Roman alum, colonial and 
Levant coffee, gall nuts and gums, 
Spanish, Barbarian, and Levant silk, 
senna and drugs in general, goat and 
shamoy skins, tobacco trom Dunkirk, 
&c. &c. 

In return, Switzerland sends to 
France, butter, cheese, skins, hides, 
leather, flax, small quantities of wine 
from the country of Vaud, clock 
work, toys, jewellery, watches, paper, 
especially that sort denominated ‘* the 
fine paper of the arms of Basil,’ 
cottons, &c. &c. 

An immense commerce is. carried 
on between France and Italy by 
means of the Mediterranean; the mer- 
chandises einployed in this branch of 
the trade between the two countries, 
are exactly similar to those of which 
we havealready given an enumeration, 





On Femate Rimes; Davip Mater, 
oe. ye. 
Sir, . 
WISH, in the present letter, to 
offer a few remarks that have oc- 
curred to me on perusing your last 
two numbers. 

There is an inquirer in the Maga- 
zine’for May, p. 405, concerning fe- 
male rimes, who is informed that 
they only take place in the French 
language, and signify the vowel e, 
pronounced at the end of their words, 
with the same sound as that of de. 
Thus, in the subsequent line of Cor- 
neille, 

Mais ne rejettons pas une esperance vaine, 
the concluding e is what they term a 
feminine rhyme, and from this cause 
it will sometimes happen that a word 
may possess a varying number of sy!- 
lables in the same verse : 

§* C’est un hommé, qui, ah! an homme, 
un homme enfir!” Doliere, Tartuffe. 
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for in the two Jast examples, the 
vowel is maygée, or swallowed up, by 
the vowel beginning the following 
words. 

Voltaire informs us that their mu- 
sicians are sometimes inconvenienced 
by these metrical Jaws : 

‘‘ Nos rimes feminines, termin‘es 
toutes par une muet, font un eftet 
trés désagréable dans Ja musique: je 
chanteur est 4bsolument obligé de pro- 
noucer e—-u."” Mélanges de Lttera- 
tur. See also L’ Historie de Lous 
ALY. 

If, therefore, the preceding vere 
of Corneille were set to music, it 
would produce the effect above no- 
ticed, : 

Tiere is also a correspondent in 
your Jast number, p. 470, who has 
made a remark on Mr. Hayley’s imi- 
tation of Thomson; but he will find 
that David Mallet bad already trod 
in the footsteps of that poet, in the 
commencement of what he styles 
An Essay qn Verbal Criticism; in 
which he adulates Pope, 

“ Whose life severely scan'’d transcends his 
lays, é 
For wt. supreme is but his second praise.” 

T merely notice this, because every 
species of coincidence should be 
traced as high as possible. 

Tothe ingenious disquisition of Mr. 
Brewer on the subject of Queen Mary, 
I am very ready to allow its due com- 
mendation; but if that Gentleman 
will consult Ballard, at the article of 
Qeen Elizabeth, he will perceive that 
the life of that princess, according to 
her own belief, was spared at the in- 
tercession of Philip, who afterwards 
sought her in marriage, but unsuc- 
cessfully, which gave rise to his inva- 
sion. te is confidently affirmed, that 
even after that affair she continued to 
preserve his portrait in her chamber 
during her life; and were Mary not 
inclined to spare the life of her sister, 
the doting attachment that she is al- 
lowed to have entertained for her 
husband will account for her consent 
without inferring any remarkable fa- 
cility of disposition. 

I mean not, however, to invali- 
date any other part of Mr. 5.’s in- 
quiry, I am, Sir, 

Your obedient Servant, 


. le ° 
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On the Pronunciation of the Latiy to do with the question, I am ata 
“" Lancyace. ~ ~ logs to discover. 

Sir, rs With respect to the -pronunciation 
BEG leave to offer some remarks of the vowels, as he appears to allude 
an an article in your last, signed to some former observations of his, 

Znue, on the pronunciation of the Latin I cannot perfectly comprehend what 
language. Your correspondent as- his intentions are; so to avoid the 
setts that g before e and 2 was pro- Imputatation, he has pat on F. R. of 
nounced soft among the Romans, not understanding hun, I shall say 
and in proof of what he has advanced, nothing about them. 

observes that /egiones, magestferium, I remain, &c. . ; 
&c. were written leciones, maceste- 5th July, 1808. N. E. 
rium, &c. but these very examples 
he has adduced, turn out as so many 





Annotations on the Text of 


roofs against him: for be ought to R 
Seow that the Latin c is the Greek pera eye 
x*, and consequently /egtones was No.ZII. 
pronounced IJekiones; and there is Atu’s WetLt tTHarT Esps WELL. 
surely much more similarity between Act V.—Se. IL. 


lekiones and legiones hard, than be- But weare old; and on our swift'st decrees 
tween detiones and lec *ores soft. But Tiv inaudible and noiseless foot of time 

to explain this more fully, I shall Steals ere we can effect them. 

quote the authority of Mr. Jolin 
Horne Tooke, who in his admirable ‘ : 
Diversions of Purley, observes, (vol. Floseul h- pass ig. eae Bet sa 
1, page 3,). that ¢ hard or &, is the TO8 US Snguste’ misereque Drevissumg 
same letter as g, and ¢ soft Sendksdenaipe” Purtio:ds a bibimus, dum serta, unguenta 
there being in them no difference of pulls, poe: ’ 
articulation, but only a compression pyscinus, obrevit non intellecta senectus. 
of the larinx in the latter case; and , ee N ' 

again he says, (vol. 2, page 7,) ‘* It ‘Act 1L-Se. LY 

cannot be too often repeated, that 1 But fet conecal ment. like a worm 7 th’ bud 
Latin, g should be pronounced as the yood on her duuat chook ‘ 
Greek y, andcas the Greek x. ‘If a a ; 
recere had been pronounced in our Tus, in Tasso’s Rinaldo, C.8. St. 56: 


An imitation from Jusenal, 9, 128; 


manner, i. e. redjere, its past partici- © Non cosi rode tarlo arido legna 
ple would have been redjitum, retch- Came quel rose lira a-detti suoi. 
tum, not rectum. And if facere in- Winter's TALE. 
stead of fakere, had been pronounced Act L=Sce. Il. 


Jussere, its past participle would have Grace to bout! 
been, fassitum, Jastum, not ges This may signify “ Heaven help you!" 
Sactem ; Now I ue si Lancy OF an expression of affected pity, which the 
the same principle we have every rea- cenerad spirit of the scene will warrant, 
son to conclude, that if /eciones, in- ° ° : 
stead of /ekiones, had been pronouuced Act U.—Se, Ill. 
lesiones, it would hate been lexiones; 440. oy; Lestshe suspect 

i Ps : er children not her husband’s. 
but finding it /egiones, we may rest ‘ 
assured that when written with ac, Apprehending that some demon or ma- 
it was pronounced lekiones. The “guant spirit may hace imposed on her, 
same is true of macesterium and #4 the resemblance of her husband. 
urbitcius ; but what crescentsianus has MacsBeETH. 

——_—_—_—— Act L—Sce, IT. 


* Nam k quidem in nultis verbis What haste looks through his eyes ! 
utendum puto—cum sit c litera, quae So should he look, that seems to speak 
ad omnes vocales vim suam perferat. things strange. 

—2uint. Insiet. lib. 1. § vii. Count Alficri was probably acquainted 

Now it is self evident that e could with this passage; for there is one nearly 
not have the force of & without being parailel, at tie commencement of Soli- 
pronouced as such. wx" 
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Oh come lieto 
Mostra negli occhi il cor, e muto esprime 
Che de care novelle or nunzio arriva ! 


Sc. III. 
-——Kind gentlemen, your pains 
Are register'd, where every day I turn 
The leaf to read them. 
Shakspeare made considerable use of his 
contemporaries with respéct to particular 
phrases. Perhaps, according to the cus- 
tom of the age, having taken part in 
many ouvrayes de societé, he might oc- 
casionally reclaim his property, for the 
completion of such of his pieces es are 
wholly genuine. The words in gues- 
tion are fiom the first part of K.H.Gth: 
Pil note you in my book of memory: 
Look to it well. 


Sc. IV. 
By doing every thing 

Sife toward your love and honor. 
Performing all actions, whose relation 
to the continuance of that loce and ho- 
nour which are your due, may be const- 
dered as secure or undoubled. 

Se. VII. 
If it were done, when “tis done, then "twere 

well 

It were done quickly. 
I, after it be effected, it be done with, 
af no consequences arise. The thought 


as from Theognis, 047: 
ry tv ’ ° 
Vprgas 0’ ox trpnia, nas ox Pdeqew 
mericrus, 
, Ww we , 

Apioas 0! 8x Wpns’y dure Wax avons. 
And pity, like a naked new born babe, 
Striding the blast, or heav’n’s cherubim, 

hors'd 
Upon the sightless couriers of the air; 
Shall blow the horrid deed in ev'ry eye, 
That tears. shall drown the wind. 


Mr. Capel Lofft informs us, that the 
sightless couriers of the air are nof the 
winds, but ‘* invisible posters of the di- 
vine will.” According to the Christian 
Creed, what other messengers, besides 
angels, 3s the Deity accustomed to em- 
ploy? Had there been any sueh, Dr. 


Jvhnson was nota manto have messed 


them. 

Prythee, peace ! 
I dare do all that may decome a man: 
Who dares do more, is none. 


A sentiment in Aristotle's Ethics, Lib. 


7,«.f', is so exactly responsive to this 


ecclamation, that-zt merits to be de- 
tailed: 
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Asain, in Dryden and Lee's, Duke of 
Guise, Old Gritlon says to the king, 
with respect to assassinating the duke, 
Were 1 a coward, | had been a villain, 
And then I durst have don't. 
Act IL—Se. IL. 
Your constancy 
Hath left you unattended. 
Has forsaken you. ; 
Will all great ocean's waters wash this 
lood 

From off my hand?—No! this my hand 

will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine 
Making the green—one red. 

OFpeas yd & * Sy Ieper, Ere oar ay 

Niles xabaguw tiv. de thy ssynv, fom 

Kade dip. Tyr. 1236. 
And Seneca, Here. Fur, 1322, &c. 

Arctoum licet 

Meeotis in me gelida transfuidat mare, 
Harebit alrum facinus. 


Act Hif.—Sc. 10 


For Banquo’s issue, have | ff’d my mind. 
, d 2 





Exerted it's faculties; sharpened é.— 
In Chaucer's Prologue we hace 
He musie preche, and wel afi/e his tonge 
To winne silver v. 714. 
And in Spensev, F.2. 17.1. st.2: 
His practicke wit, and his faire fyled torgue, 
With thousand other sleiglites.” 

Sc. [V. 

Mr. Seymour's ingenious note, which 
tends to prove that the two ghosts of 
Duncan and Banguo succeed each other 
in this scene, ts, in my opinion, deserving 
of the manager's attention. 

Ob these flaws and sterts, 
Impostors to true fear. + 


which care as far from affording real 
subject of apprehension, as imposture is 
from reality. - , 
Sc. VI. 
Who cannot want the thought, how mon- 
sterous 
It was in Malcolm and in Donalbain 
To kill their father ! 
Mr. Malone says, that the lection should 
be can: but want és in the Roman sense 
of, to have occasion for, toneed. And 
wn King Richard III. : 
And much I need to thank you, if need 
were. — : 
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Ii may be interpreted, ‘‘ Who is there 
{in attempting to account for these 
strange circumstances } that cannot sug- 
gest to himself the thought,” §e.—From 
this thought 2s inferred the want of pro- 
bability, that the king's son should have 
committed the murder, of whick Mae- 
beth had endeavoured ta reject upon 
them the criminalty. 
Act IV.—Sc. I. 

By the pricking of iny thumbs 

Something wicked this way comes: 

Open locks! whoever knocks. 
Tis is an ancient superstition. 


Arreras bpbargccg petu 6 difids Tpa y’ Bard 
*Auldy. Theocr. 1d. 3, v.37. 


On this subject, there is a humourous 


paper in the Connoiseur, 


Though bladed trees be Jodg'd, and corn 


blown down 


Lodg'd means strew'd, or made ta lie. 


Like to the summer’s corn, by. tempest 


lodg’d. "=. H, VI. 


I find in Naunton's Fragmenta Rega- 
lia, Anno 1604, thet Sir Francis Wai- 
singham, while ambassador in France, 
** stayed there a leiger long in the heat 
ef the civil wars :” where it appears to 
signify “a considerable length of time.” 


Act V.—Sc. IIE. 


Can’st thou not minister to a mind 


diseas’d? &c. 


From Spenser's Sonn. L. our poet per- 
haps received the hint of these dines. 


See also Theognis, 428: 
My way of life 
Is fali’n into the sear, the yeNow leaf. 


Another drama will furnish a corre- 


spondent idiom : 
Tarn preordinance, and first decree 


Into the dane of children. 
Jul. Ces. Act 3, Se. 1. 


Mouth-honor, breath 


Which the poor heart would fain deay, 


but dare not! 


“* The poor heart’ is not that of the 
courtier, but of Macbeth : who dares not 
spurn these empty honours, so as to be- 
tray the mistrust and misery that haunt 


him. 
Act V.—S&c. V. 
To the last syllable of recorded time. 


An allusion, not, as Dr. Johnson conjec- 
tures, to the end of life, but of this mate- 
rial world. The distinction between 
akspeare's also tried, which to me appears like 


Time and Evernity was in Sh 





Vine Leaves, a substitute for Tea, (Fo. 22 


thoughts; the form» of which must be 
recorded, and ts jinglly lost in the 
boundless Eternity, which ts neither 
susceptible of human annals, nor of ang 
conception that finite beings can exert. 

She should have died hereafter: 

There would have been atime for such @ 

word. . 
Macbeth, during his first emotion, er- 
presses a natural wish thet his wfe kad 
died at a more distant period : but after 
a moment's refiection, ie adds, ** the 
time must hace arrived for her to pay the 
commen debt of nature,” and hence he 
provceds to the instabzlity of mortal hap- 
piness. Would should be emphaticaily 
delivered, 

Tie importance of emphasis may be 
instanced in the following lincs of Ben 
Jonson; as without it, the second cannot 
be read for verse: 

These possess wealth, as sick men possess 
fevers, 
Which trulier may be said to possess them. 
{ Tu de contenued.} 
Errata in the !ast.—For Amynta, reed 
Aminta;—jor Bussy #abutin, reed 
Rabutin. 





Further proofs of the Utility of View 
Leaves as a substitute for Tega, 
(sc. By Mr. Kine. 

Sir, 

TYROM the last number of your 

i Magazine, I find that Mr. Hall, 

who pubiished Travels in Scotland 

last year, has pointed out a number 
of economical uses to which the 
prunings of the vine may be applied. 

Since the arrival of the last number 

of your useful and widely circulati 

miscellany, I have tried a variety 
experiments, and am now convinced 
that there may much advantage arise 
to the country from Mr. Hall's expe. 
riments. The tea of the vine leaves is 
by no means disagreeable, though it 
requires rather more sugar, and the 
want of flavour is much more than 
made up by the fine tone it gives 
the nerves. I took but little of it 
at first, and but weak; but now [ be- 
in to like it, and to feel myself the 
etter for it. The juice of the prun- 
ings, when well bruised, you may de- 
pend, makes excellent vinegar. Beer 
made of the fermented liquor I have 
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a fine, small élaret. How it will do, both moral and religious, according 
when distilled into brandy, I know to the New Testament, what must be 
not; though an. acquaintance, who the character of those whu oppose it? 
has tried it, tells me it willdo very Can any man be deemed a_ good 
well. As several of my acquaintance Christian, or even a.good member of 
are trying experiments, and are to society, who will contend for the ob- 
send me the result, you will probably servayce and perpetuation of an abro- 
hear from me again. In the mean gated, article of the Jewash faith at 
tune Il remain, your constant reader, the expense of Christian faith and 
avd most humble servant, practice? <A little impartial investi- 
Leeds, July 8, 1808. J. Kine. gation will justify the inferences in- 
tended, and it is probable that the 
Jewisy Lirerarurk, GALLAnTRY Open espousal of such an immoral 
of the GoLpsMiIDs, se. doctrine, particularly among English 
>’ Sur, Jews, would not have found an ad- 
¢ Bers New Sanhedrin, &c. re- vocate here, if unfortunately we had 
viewed in page 305 of your last not now been at war with Frauce; 
volume, has excited a considerable but the, bigotted Catholics of former 
sensation among the Jewish people times, like the English Jews at pre- 
and their advocates here. ‘ Sacred sent, condemned all the measures of 
Truths addressed to the Children of Henry the Eigth, to whom we are so 
Israel, &c.” noticed also in your Ma- much indebted for the Reformation ; 
gazine for March Jast, p. 258, will and to whom, cruel and abandoned as 
shortly be followed by ancther pro- his character might be in other re- 
duction, viz. a Letter to the Sanhe- spects, perhaps both Jew and Chris- 
drin, vindicating the O/d Faith and tan at this day owe the happiness of 
practice of the Jews; and of course not being exposed to the acne of 
strongly censuring the sentiments of persecution, on account of their faith. 
the New Sanhedrin and the Jews Fortunately, for the continent, its 
upon the continent,. respecting the political burdens may be much light- 
religious and moral regulations which ened, by incorporating so rich and 
the Emperor Napoleon wishes to in- numerous a people as the Jews, who 
troduce. It seems a maxim with the must now bear their just portion of 
new Jewish advocates on this side of them. Happy the people who are 
the water, “ That they havea right, not under any particular obligations 
on account of their faith, to enjoy to the wealthy among the [sraeliies ; 
every privilege with Christian sub- or to those among them whose base 
jects, and to be excluded from contri- and sordid views render them deserv- 
saves an equal share of support to ing the name of Usurers and Money 
the sta'e; such as bearing arms, and Lenders; thus they escape the censure 
the hazard of life and limb in its de- of the prophet, Isaiah, ch. i. 23.— 
fence.” These burdens, they insi- Principes tui infidelco, socit furum. 
muate, ought to be thrown upon the But this can onty be the misfor- 
rest of the community, for the paltry tune of poor nations, whose wants 
consideration of an equivalent in mo- may compel them to sacritice the 
ney!—Any kind of opposition to their good of the many to the benefit of a 
particular interest is now called ‘*sud- few. As to the mischief and immo- 
verting the existence of the Jewish ral tendency of allowing exclusive 
faith.” his charge is evidently privileges to Jewish faith, we have 
well founded, because taking away no occasion to attend to the reasons 
these exclusive privileges from the of the Parisian Sanhedrin for , doing 
French Jews, and requiring them in them away; but to Jook at home for 
common with Christian subjects to facts, and only to those facts of which 
contribute in person to the state, is the Jews themselves are both authors 
what the English Jews mean by and witnesses. , 
*¢ subverting their faith.” It is said to be against the Jewish 
The French Emperor certainly is faith, and therefore an abomination, 
endeavouring to promote the inter- for the Jews to marry with Chris- 
marriage of Jews and Christians: but tians; but, for the Jews to practice 
if this is a measure in its tendency seduction, fornication, or adultery, 
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among these. dntichristian sticklers were constant, though unsuspected 
for the Jewish faith, is not reckoned by his family,anda considerable timé 
a crime, or even a natural conse- passed before he became acquainted 
quence of bringing up Jews in a with the circumstance of her having 
Christian country with these notions been ‘his own servant at Stamfor 
of a Jewish faith set in opposition to Hil.” This connection lasted with- 
a Christian prectice! As an instance out interruption in that place about a 
illustrating this hypothesis, a work twelvemonth. Mr. G.'s establish. 
has lately appeared from the pen of ment ot her household <‘ was almost 
a Jew, viz. ‘* Memoirs of the Life princely, and even vied with the first 
and Commierciai Connections, public ranks in gallantry and haut ton.” A 
and private, of the late Benjarain strange reason is assigned for Mr. G.’s 
Goldsmid, Esq.” in which the prac- reposing no great degree of confi- 
tice of seducing Christian females, dence In meretricious connections 3 
debauchery, dissipation, Xc. so far that is to say, he had before ** seen 
from being regretted as a crime,or enough of the nature and fickleness 
consequence of a tad belief, is related of the fair sex, and therefore at a very 
as a matter of gallantry. We are early period he married.” This mo- 
treated with the adventures of the ral Jewish memoralist then gives a 
late Mr. G———-d and some of his list of some of Mr. G.’s friends, who 
friends in this way, and even insulted succeeded him in sharing the favours 
by a display of the wealth and stile of the lady just referred to: among 
with which these privileged seducers them are the tiames of Young Prager, 
keep up their seraglins. Speaking of George Goldsmid, Jack Franco, De 
one of these ladies who had assuined f'riese, and even Mr.Salomon. But, 
‘the Jewish name of Miss Peynado, to the credit of Mr. De Friese, de- 
the writer of these memoirs says, ceased, 2s well as his master, we be- 
<« the apartment was furnished in the lieve the memoralist errs in making 
most custly style that extravagance and him a Hebrew: he was a confiden- 
elegance ‘could devise. The light tial clerk in Mr. G's house, and when 
was softened by white Persian cur- incapable of business, was long al- 
tains lined with pale pink; glass lowed a_ handsome consideration by 
globes, filled with gold and silver fish, his wealthy employer, _ 
stood upon gilt pedestals, whilst ori- The late Mr. Benjamin Goldsmid 
ental China glittered amidst profusion was, before his marriage, a traveller; 
of glass and plate in buffets; under- but the memorialist, for this, assigns 
neath which, silver tea and coffee two reasons, though one is quite suf- 
urns stood upright, surrounded by ficient, viz. ‘a soft passion took hold 
the finest Dresden porcelain.” It of Mr. Goldsmid’s mind, and he be- 
miust be owned, that some parts of came attached to a genteel and ac- 
these memoirs sme!] of the novel; complished young Jady, a Christian, 
and the want of a Jewish writer’s a brewer’s daughier, of Limehouse, 
charity for the failings of a deceased which respectable and affectionate in- 
brother is rathet astonishing, other- tercourse existed for some years; but 
wise we should not have heard of the his family, at last. became alarmed, 
circumstance of an unsuspecting ser- (for the Jewish faith) and represent- 
vant girl, not a Jewess, being seduced ed to him the impropriety of uniting 
at Mr.G.’s house at Stamford Hill, with a person not of his own-persua- 
by a Mr. Salomon; she afterwards sion, and advised. in order to draw 
becoming a kept woman in high stile. him off from this frivolous pursuit, a 
Mr. G. after his marriage, got ac- trip to the continent, and th the in- 
quainted with her ‘in a side box at terim they engaged honourably to 
the play, from whence he went in her dispose of the young lady.” The dif- 
carriage to her apartments at Miss ficulty with which Mr. G. overcame 
Peynado’s; but finding too much his genuine attachment on this occa- 
company of his own sort there, form- sion, or the mercenary substitute used 
ed no constant coalition at that time, by his Jewish friends to divest or exe 
but soon afterwards took her away, tinguish the most honourable feelings 
and placed her in elegant lodgings in in nature, may be left to the reader's 
K-—— P———, His visits to her there imagination. “But here another fea- 


« 
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ture of Jewish faith and morality 
stfongly dispiays itself. [t is not 
enough that its disciples are permitted 
to gratify their disorderly appetites at 
the expense of female virtue, and to 
engross all that their unbounded 
wealth can procure them from the 
Superiority of the temptations it en- 
ables themto exhibit. But, provided 
it is not with their own females, they 
may insinuate, address, and even 
make senblance of marriage, which 
their faith will not permit them to 
perform They may thus destroy the 
peace of families and harrow up the 
feelings ot parents and relatives, but 
their faith, their religion, does not 
permit them to redress these serious 
injuries, or to afford the balm of cou- 
scletion to those whom they may 
have made miserable. Thus, con- 
tending tor the Jewish faith is both 
impious and absurd. Now, the fact 
is, that the measures adopted by the 
French emperor to oblige the Jews 
to intermarry with Christians, whom 
we have seen they have no religious 
scruples in debauching, would most 
effectually reform these practices ; 
but some half thiukiag Chritians and 
Jews say, this would be subverting 
the Jewisn fuith! This. iudeed, may 
be very saiely granted; but in return 
we may ask, What is the purport, 
and why was the Ciristian religion 
first promulgaied, but to subvert the 
Jewish faith? What are almost all 
the doctrines and precepts of the 
Gospel calculated for, but to subvert 
the Jewish faith? An apostle, Ro- 
mans xi. 43, declares that nothing 
but the continuance of Jewish unbe- 
lief can prevent them from being 
grafted ipio the Gospel; and are we to 
oppose this engrafting of the Jews, by 
continuing to insist upon the Jewish 
faith, which is only another word for 
the unbelief of ihe Gospel? Are Chris- 
tians justifiable in piecding for the per- 
nicious operation of a faith in oppo- 
sition to the faith of Christ, destruc- 
tive of good morals in any mixed so- 
ciety ot Jews and Christians, and con- 
trary to the spirit and even the Jet- 
ter of the New Testament? A faith 
which allows the Jew to do wrong to 
the Christian, bat wi!l not permit 
him to make a just recompence. 

The old Raman Catholics had as 
much reason tur the celibacy of their 


is 
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priesthood, as any person can urge 
for the prohibiting the marriage of 
Jews with Christians. If a certain 
number of men whose riches furnish 
them with opportunities of multiply- 
ing debaucheries, and whose fata, 
as it is called, prevents them from 
marrying; if these are to be defend- 
ed, where is the mighty difference 
between tolerating such men and an 
equal number of “ rosy priests and 
jolly friars?” The pertinacity of Mr. 
Cohen, the author of ‘‘ Sacred Truths 
addressed to the Hebrews,” in con- 
tending for a /oca/ restoration of the 
Jews, &c. against the author of the 
Néw Sanhedrin, is a stream from the 
same fountain as their abrogated law, 
which forbids marriage ; as a means, 
they say, of preventing them from 
embracing the Christian faith!!! 
Though the author of the New San- 
hedrin is the first Christran writer 
who has proved from the words of 
Christ himself, to the woman of Sa- 
maria, that the docal restoration of 
the Jews to Jerusalem, is not the 
doctrine of the Gospel, the saine opi- 
nion was hinted before. by one of our 
greatest critics, Bishop Warburton. 
Respecting the original precepts of 
Moses against the marriages of Jews 
with Gentiles, as the latter were then 
idolators, this law cannot be supposed 
to bein force now, unless these Jewish 
champions and their advocates will 
have the eftrontery to place the Chris- 
tians of the present day, who tolerate 
and protect them, upon the same foot- 
ing with savages and barbarians. But 
to return, the author of the Sacred 
Truths seems very angry with the 
moral regeneration which the French 
Sanhedrin deem an equivalent with 
their /ocal restoration. The French 
emperor and his adherents wish gra- 
dually to reform the habits and mayals 
of the Jews, to fit them for the en- 
joyment of society; but the author of 
the Sacred Truths, who is neither 
philosopher or conjurer, would have 
them emancipated all at once, and 
‘‘ reinstated to their former splendour 
or greater,” an experiment, humanly 
speaking, as dangerous as, a sudden 
emancipation of the enslaved negro, 
or the most besotted and bigottea de- 
scription of Catholics. Next to Du- 
teronomy, chap. xxx. which some 
have explained as relative to the Ba- 
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bylonish. captivity, this autho: recom- the state of their morals, he was per- 
mends the —" of the last of suaded that they must be spirttualized 


Ezekiel, wherein, he says, will be 
seen not only the local restoration, 
but also the division of land to each 
tribe. But it is enough to reply to 
this part of Ezekiel, that beyond the 
twelfth verse of the 47th chapter, 
neither connection with, nor confir- 
mation by the New Testament, are 
to be found. To this limit the meta- 
phorical description of the New Jeru- 


salem may agree with the outline of 


the holy city, in Rev. chap. xxi and 
xxii, But beyond Ezekiel the 47th 
and 12th verse, the description of that 
city and portion seems wholly Jewish. 
Into the Christian Jerusalem, John 
tells us, chap. xxi. verses 24, 25, 26, 
the kings of the earth sha]! bring their 
glory and honour. Upon this head 
izekiel is silent. Nothing profane, 
or any thing that defileth can any 
wise enter into the New ‘Testament, 
Jerusalem, Rev. chap. xxi. v. 27. but 
in Ezekiel, chap. xlviii. v. 15. we are 
told there shall be a profane place tor 
the city, for dwelling and for suburbs, 
and the city shall be in the midst 
thereof. 

Of the destruction of the local Je- 
rusalem, in Matthew xxiv. and cor- 
responding places, Jesus Christ said 
much. Ofa Jacal restoration of that 
city or its material temple, not a word, 
His temple is his Church, and the peo- 
ple who defend it; and whether the 
testimony of Mr. L. Cohen, or that 
ot Jesus Christ is to be received all 
may jedge. If the Rev. G. Faber, 
Mr. J. Bicheno, and other fanciful 
divines, without either intending to 
invalidate our Lord’s testimony, or 
corrupt the morals of society, continue 
to feed the prejudices of these igno- 
rant Jews, by fostering their hopes 
ol local restoration, it can only be 
astribed to the strength and _preva- 
lence of millenarian opinions, found- 
ed more upon tradition than reason 
or revelation. The late Dr. Gill 
probably entertained a better idea 
of the true restoration of the Jews 
than any of his compeers who have 
written most elaborately upon the 
subject. He says, “‘ he was _per- 
suaded that in 1735, when ‘the -bill 
passed the Commons for naturalizing 
the Jews, that it would not conti- 
nue;” because, probably, léoking at 

Universat Maa. Vou. X. 


before they could be naturalized as 
Christians. 

Bishop Warburton also, stated it 
as his positive opinion, more than 
half a century ago, ‘* that the natn- 
ralization bill passed inthe 2uth of 
George LI. was contrary to the pro- 
phecies; and that their future resti- 
tution to divine favour, would con- 
sist, not in Leing recalled to their own 
vriginal country, but in being natu- 
ralized and incorporated into the va- 
rious communities of the faithful.” 

As to the state of literature among 
the English Jews, not those of the 
continent, the Jewish author of the 
Memoirs of Mr. B. Goldsmid, allows 
*‘ that it is plain from the most au- 
thentic information, that the commu- 
nity of Jews in foreign parts are more 
improved, as well as more respected 
than here, whert they are litte known 
but by their contrivances and traffic.” 
See p. 26. In p. gO he goes still fur- 
ther: ‘‘Itis,” he observes, ‘* a shock- 
ing thing to say, but it is true as evi- 
dent, that the English part of the 
Jewish nation are farther removed 
from knowledge, (I will not mention 
learning) than any body of the like 
number of people, and yet abundantly 
rich to provide for the improvement 
of their offspring, which they bring 
up as if the human character was not 
improveable in progression with mo- 
dern discoveries. Let it not shock 
my readers to be told here, that be- 
yond a very small number indeed of 
our people, who are happy enough to 
possess a little more intelligence than 
the mass of their brethren, there is 
not one in an hundred who can cons 
strue asimple paragraph in 4 news- 
paper, &c. and yet they areas careless 
of learning as ever.” What a contrast 
to the state of literature among the 
Jews on the continent, as stated in 
the New Sanbedrin already quoted ! 

But as a stronger preot that the illu- 
minating spirit of the sciences and 
true religion has not yet visiied some 
of the best informed among the Enz- 
lish Jews. the memorialist informs us 
that Mr. G.’s family, and many others, 
believe in magical secrets, and the 
supernatural preparations of the 
adepts. The following is then given 
~_ the report of “ living and cre~ 
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ditalle persons, who do not study to 
deceive others more than themselves!!!" 
Mr. De Falk, at Mr. Goldsmid's 
table one day, was invited to call on a 
en'leman who resided in the Chapter 
ouse, St. Paul’s Church-yard, and 
have some conversation with him in 
a friendly way, on some curious sub- 
ject. ‘* But when,” says the gentle- 
‘man, ‘ will youcome? Upon which 
he pulled out a small piece of wax 
caudle from his pocket, and giving it 
to him, said, “ Light this up, Sir, 
when you get home, and I shall be 
with you as soon as it goesout. After 
watching this light all day and night, 
he did not find it the least lessened 
from what it appeared to be when he 
first took it. He then removed it to 
a closet where it might be out of the 
way, expecting it to go out, and Mr. 
Falk to arrive that minute. Upwards 
of three weeks elapsed, and the inch 
of candle was still burning on the 
morning of the day that De Falk called 
in the evening in a hackney coach, 
and surprised the gentleman, who had 
given over all Lopes of seeing him 
soon, as the candle shewed no signs 
of diminution, but kept burning as 
brightly as at first, As soon as mu- 
tual civilities were over, the gentle- 
man went up stairs to look at his can- 
dle in the closet, and to his utter sur- 
prise, found it gone as well as the stick 
it stoodin. When he returned to Mr. 
De Falk he expressed his astonish- 
ment, and enquired if the agent that 
removed it would return the candle- 
stick, “* O yes,” replied De Falk, 
«* you have it now in the kitchen be- 
low.” It was sought after, and found 
as related, under the dresser. We 
are further informed that the same 
magician used sometimes to pawn his 
Jate at Mr. Bunn’s, in Houndsditch ; 
ut it sometimes happened that the 
articles found their way back from 
Mr. Bunn’s house to the owner, be- 
fore the premium and interest were 
paid. Another time Mr. De Falk 
stopped the progress of a raging fire 
which threatened the synagogue, only 
by writing four Hebrew letters on 
the pillars of a door, when the wind 
suddenly changed, and the fire imme- 
diately subsided ! 
Thus much for Jewish faith; but I 
should not do justice to their charac- 
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ter, did I not allow that even among 
the English Jews there are many who 
despise such tales, And as to the sup- 
osed harsh measures used by the 
cosh government to compel the 
Jews to purchase rustic property, and 
to till their own land. 1 have heard 
some Evglish Jews, examples of in- 
dustry in their own persons and their 
families, declare, their brethren on 
the continent as well able to become 
agriculturists and vine-dressers now, 
as they were when in Palestine; and 
express their conviction that in a 
short time they may be even thankful 
for this wholesome compulsion ; 
which, we may add, will naturally 
tend to dignify them in the eyes of 
society, beyond any other measures 
hitherto adopted. 


June 18, 1808. CuRISTIANUS. 
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Reasons for the IMMUNITIES EN- 
soveD Ly the Venvers of Mack- 


AREL and Mi.k-on the SaBBATH. 


N answer to your correspondent 

Questiuncula, in your last num- 
ber, he will find by consulting Buf- 
fon’s, or any other Natural History, 
that mackarel is a fish, which, of all 
others, will the soonest taint after 
being taken: it is, therefore, allowed 
to be cried through the streets of Lon- 
don, on account of the impossibility 
of keeping it fresh till the following 
day. Milk, yourcorrespondent must 
observe, may he, and certainly is, had 
on a Saturday, for that day’s use 
only. Cows must be milked on a 
Sunday, otherwise both they and 
their milk would be injured; which 
is not the case with other commodi- 
ties, such as raots, herbs, &c. Milk 
is, therefore, allowed to be cried on 
Sunday, not only to accommodate 
the inhabitants with it, immediately 
from the cow ; but likewise to benefit 
thecow-keeper, who could not so well 
dispose of it when kept a whole day 
and night. If this explanation is con- 
sidered satisfactory, your inserting it 
will oblige, 


Yours, &c. 
Bolton-le-moors, SoOLUTIO. 
July 8, 1808. 
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Floriferis ut apes in saltibus omnia libant, 
omnia nos. Lucretius. 


LORD PETERBOROUGH. 


y ens viceroy, who commanded 
in Barcelonia in 1705, being 
obliged to surrender it to his lordship, 
agreed with him upon the articles of 
capitulation. But, before they were 
signed, they were surprised by the 
most frightful cries from the city. 
** You have deceived us, my lord,” 
said the viceroy: ‘“‘ we have depend- 
ed upon your honour, and yet the 
English have entered the town by 
the ramparts. They murder: they 
lunder: they violate.” ‘You must 
e mistaken,” satd his lordship, 
** they are the troops of the Prince of 
Darmstadt. Only suffer me andm 
English to go into the city; we will 
soon put a stop to their devastations.” 
He ran into the city with some of his 
troops, and found the Germans 
searching the houses of the principal 
inhabitants. He made them quit 
their plunder, and drove them from 
the city. He found the Duchess of 
Popoli surrounded by the soldiers, 
who were using her with great rude- 
ness, whom he safely delivered to her 
husband; and having restored peace 
to the city, he returned to the gate, 
and signed the capitulation. 
CHARLES XII. 

The Princess Lubomirsky, (who, 
in 1705, was in the interest of Au- 
gustus, King of Poland, then at war 
with Sweden) to avoid the confusion 
that prevailed in that unhappy coun- 
try, fled privately into Germany, but 
was waylaid and taken, with her 
plate, jewels, and a considerable sum 
of money, by Lieutenant-colonel Ha- 

en, a Swedish officer. As soon as 

harles heard of this adventure, he 
wrote, with his own hand, to the 
colonel,—‘* As I do not make war 
with women, you will, as soon as 
_ receive this, set your prisoner at 
iberty, and restore all that belongs 
to her: and if you think the rest of 
the way not sufficiently safe for her 
to travel, you will escort her yourself 
to the borders of Saxony.” 

GUSTAVUS ADOLPHUS. 

The great Gustavus Adolphus, like 
our immortal Lord Nelson, in the 
midst. of his conquests, preserved 
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sentiments of modesty and piety rare- 
ly to be found in a conqueror sur- 
rounded with glory. On his ietarn 
into Saxony, soon after the battle of 
Butzen, the people received him with 
the most enthusiastic acclamations. 
Turning to his chaplain, Fabricius, 
he said, ** All this reaily hurts me: 
but I hope God will not punish me 
for the folly of this people. Do not 
you see that these people consider me 
as something more than human? 
Great God! thou art my witness, 
how very different these vain ap- 
plauses are from the sentiments of 
my heart!” 

ORIGIN OF A SINGULAR POLISH 

CUSTOM. 

The Polish noblemen have their 
heads shaved, with the exception 
only of a circular patch of short hair, 
about three or four inches diameter, 
on the crown. The origin of this 
custom took its rise as far back as the 
commencement of the reign of Casi- 
mir I. in the year 1041. After the 
death of Miecislaw II. (the father of 
Casimir), Richsa, his widow, be- 
came regent of the kingdom during 
the long interregnum which ensued. 
Richsa was an ambitious and unprin- 
cipled woman; and her oppressive ex 
actions raised at length such commos 
tions, that she was compelled to a 
precipitate flight into Saxony for the 
security of her own person and that 
of the ycung prince. Casimir, an 
only son, was soon after conveyed to 
Lutetia, (Paris), a city, renowned 
even at this early period as the seat 
of the sciences and of polite manners. 
Here he was instructed in all the 
learning and accomplishments. of the 
time. Meanwhile, the Poles, having 
passed through all the forms of anars 
chy, were at length urged by their 
distress to wish for a king, and it was 
resolved to recall their lawful prince. 
But the place of his retreat was un- 
known. Casimir, chagrined at his 
degradation, became disgusted with 
the world, and had sought an asylum 
in the Abbey of Clugni. Here the 
Polish ambassadors ultimately found 
him, and explained the object of their 
mission. But the prince was no 
longer at liberty. He had already 
passed his noviciate, and had even be- 
come a deacon. From these sacred 
engagements, none but the Pope 
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could liberate him; and which he 
at length consented to do only on the 
following conditions :—1, That the 
Poles should contribute each an an- 
nual sum of money in perpetuity, for 
the maintenance of a lamp in the 
church of St. Peter—2, That a!l the 
nobles, on great festivals, during the 
sacrifice, should wear about the neck 
2 stole of linen, similar to that worn 
by the priests and deacons.—3, That 
the Poles thenceforward should ali 
ucur their hair in the form of a 
crou , after the manner of the monks 
of that period, 

RIGHT OF NOBILITY IN POLAND. 

According to the ancient Polish 
laws, the circumstance’ constituting a 
noble were either the actual posses- 
sion of a freehold estate, or the being 
able to prove descent from ancestors 
formerly possessing a freehold estate ; 
the following of no trade, nor profes- 
sion, and the being at liberty to chuse 
his place of abcde. 

ILLUSTRATION OF A CURIOUS 

CUSTOM. 

Mr. William Shaw in his  Ana- 
lysis of the Gaelic Language,” gives 
the following curious iustration of a 
Scotch custom .—*‘ There is a species 
of poetry,” says he, ‘* peculiar to the 
Gael, called Jurram and Orain lu- 
athaidh. The music of the Jurram 
has always that mixture of grandeur 
and melancholy that never fails to 
gain its end. They are sung on 
Board of ships and buirlings by the 
sailors when they row or work, to de- 
ceive the time The subject is gene- 
rally the life and actions of some chief 
or relation. The language is such as 
to express the sentiments and actions 
described; the music, expression, 
and stroke of the oars, coinciding in 
such exact time, both the sailor and 
the passenger forget their hardships 
and fatigue, even in the most incle- 
ment seasons. The Orain luathaidh, 
with the same view, is sung when 
they work on shore, and derives its 
name from duathaidh, milling or 
fulling. Till very lately, fulling of 
cloths by mills was not known in the 
Highlands, and in some parts: is not 
yet introduced. They fulled their 
cloth by laying it wet on an extended 
frame of rods wattled together, around 
which were placed as many women 
as could conveniently be employed, 
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who by an alternate motion of their 
feet, kept the cloth in perpetual ro- 
tation. One of them, in the mean 
time, sung the verse, and all the rest 
at once joined in the chorus. And 
even at this day, when these songs 
are sung in genteel company, a lady's 
handkerchief or a gentleman’s bon- 
net supplies the place of the piece of 
cloth, every one laying hold of a cor- 
ner. The time of this species of 
singing is not so quick as that of the 
rec], nor so slow as the Jurram. It 
is, however, exceedingly lively, and 
justifies what a French gentleman 
observed of the Scots music: La 
musique Eccossotse sur tout pour te 
divertissement et toucher le coeur. 





Some Olservations upon the Rhetoric 
of the Ban, the Purrir, and the 
SENATE; together with cursory re- 
marks upon the mechanical part of 
Oratory. By Mr. Ye.verton. 

Sir, 

5 he; indulgence which you shew- 

ed to my observations upon 

Thomson, (See vol. 1x. p. 1259 a con- 

tinuation of which I shal] shortly have 

the pleasure of sending you, induces 
me to offer you the following re- 
marks upon the subject of oratory. 

Rhetoric is, itselt, a captivating and 
an alluring science. Among the va- 
rious methods adopted to interest and 
direct the passions of mankind, this 
has been one which, from the earliest 
ages of civilised society, has been em- 
ployed. Cicero, indeed, attributes its 
invention to the man who first per- 
suaded his fellow creatures to congre- 
gate into society. 

Every man, however uncultivated 
his mind may be, possesses the rheto- 
ric of nature: the spontaneous warmth 
and energy of language which flow 
from strong internal sensations. This 
rhetoric, often more eloquent than 
that which is the offspring of study, 
forms a kind of natural barrier against 
the oppressions of despotism under 
every shape. That it often appears, 
with sublime enerpy: in the untu- 
tored savage, the following instance, 
selected from many, will prove. 

A negro who was being tried, after 
having made a manly speech, was 
told that the torture should make 
him confess his crimes. His veins 
swelled with indignation: his frame 
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shook; dignity flashed from his eyes.: 
he exclaimed, ‘* Massera, the tygers 
have trembled for these hands,” hold- 
ing them up, ‘‘and dare you think to 
threaten me with your wretched in- 
struments? No. I despise the ut- 
most tortures you can invent, as 
much as I do the pitiful wretch who 
is going to inflict them.”—(See Sted- 
man's Surinam.) 

But this inherent oratory is by no 
means of equal growth. In some 
bosoms it burns with unextinguisha- 
ble ardour; and is prompt at every 
call, to second the feelings of the 
heart, and to give utterance to those 
ideas which are excited in the mind. 
Tn others it has a niggard growth; it 
is dull and lethargic, and can_ be 
rouzed only by great events; while 
others again scarcely acknowledge 
enough of it to gee their own 
rights undiminished, and to secure 
those immunities which are granted 
alike toevery man. ‘These last, how- 
ever, form so poor, so humble, and 


so despicable a part of the species, as, 


scarcely to merit the human appella- 
tion; for, he who so completely 
stifles the voice of nature, so calm] 
bends to the contumely which wealth 
or power may be prompted to heap 
upon him, does it from a wretched 
desire to attain some object compara- 
tively worthless, and is content to 
resign the proudest title he owns — 
the guardian of his honour—to accept 
the meanest he can have—its betrayer 
and destroyer! 

For, where is the man who, yield- 
ing himself to the unrestrained sug- 
gestions of his bosom, would not re- 
monstrate, and warmly too, against 
any palpable injustice? Who would 
not strive to prevent its commission ? 
—or, if committed, would not labour 
to render it impotent? Is it in the 
human heart, except when debased 
by worthless considerations of self- 
interest, to stifle its honest emotions, 
and make the countenance a false in- 
terpreter of its feelings?—No; the 
genuine eloquence of nature glows 
slike in every breast; rude and un- 
polished, but forcible and resistless ; 
possessing neither the graces of Jan- 
guage, the splendour of imagery, vor 
the varied sweetness of harmony ; 
but abwndant in natural expression, 
flowing uncontaminated trom the 
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source of feeling, and accompanied 
by the expressive gestures which re- 
sult from reality. And this is the 
true, the unsophisticated rhetoric of 
nature ! 

Sometimes indeed it breaks forth 
into wild disorder and tumultuous 
riot; confounding the purposes for 
which it was given, and defeating its 
own power by an intemperate use of 
it. When this happens, as too often 
it does, we can only regret that, as 
man is constituted the free director of 
all the energies he possesses, he should 
ever be found so fatuous as to pervert 
one, which, if used wisely, would 
check the inroads of arrogance, and 
resist the torrent of oppression and 
injustice. 

But far different is that kind of 
rhetoric which distinguishes the pul- 
pit, the senate, and the bar; which is 
employed to enforce morality, and to 
diituse the precepts and injunctions 
of religion; to assert the liberties of a 
nation; to watch over the preserva- 
tion of those liberties in all their ra- 
mifications ; and someiimes to sup- 
port the immutable dictates of jus- 
tice ! 

Here—passion is to be feigned; and 
art is to supply the place of nature, 
But the deception is often so exqui- 
site, that the keenest penetration is 
unable to discover it. The feelings 
of the orator catch sometimes a spark 
ot animation from his subject, and 
he almost forgets that he is a suppo- 
sititious being; that he is embodying, 
not his own sensations arising trom 
an individual view of the circum. 
stance, but the supposed emotions of 
others: he ceases to be that isolated 
being he first appeared, and connects 
himself by a thousand points of con- 
tact, by a thousand similarities of 
feeling with persons whom he never 
perhaps beheld! and he then rises to 
all the sublimity of which the science 
is susceptible: appears like one in- 
spired; and threatens or appeals, de- 
nounces or implores, with irresistible 
fire, and energy, and pathos! 

It will readily be imagined, that 
this is a point of excellence rarely at- 
tained ; aud that, when it is attained, 
the orator must possess the most un- 
limited command over our passions, 
Few indeed have reached that pertec- 
tion which enables them so effecta- 
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ally to personate that, which they are 
not; to assume fictitious feelings, 
and to depict those feelings in the 
most vivid colours. Sometimes, in- 
deed, it happens that he may be so 
connected with his compatriots, by a 
common cause, as to destroy that 
isolated situation already mentioned ; 
then (if he be endowed by nature 
with the requisite qualifications) he 
becomes grand and majestic! then 
indeed he renders our feelings tribu- 
tary to his eloquence, and communi- 
cates a portion of his ardour to every 
bosom! Every ear listens with reci- 
procal attention; every heart feels 
with kindred emotions; his words 
awaken a responsive chord in every 
breast, and thrill each nerve with cor- 
respondent passion !: With such emo- 
tions must Cicero and Demosthenes 
have been heard, when the one de- 
nounced a traitor who plotted the de- 
struction of the senate and the whole 
Roman people; and the other, ana- 
thematized a conqueriog monarch, 
who wouid have overran Greece with 
his armies, and enslaved for ever the 
Athenians! ° 

But this kind of rhetoric is rare in 
its existence, and still more rare in its 
application. Not indeed that those 
occasions are infrequent wherein it 
might be applied; but that virtuous, 
independent, and eloquent men, who 
won sacrifice every thing to their 
eountry and its prosperity, are not 
often to be tound. Of this eloquence, 
therefore, as a thing seldom to be met 
with, except in description, 1 will say 
no more ; but relinquish the conside- 
ration witha sigh, while I mourn that 
extinction of sentiment which must 
have preceded its downfall, 

The eloquence of the pulpit is in- 
deed ‘of the first importance, for 
surely the considerations of eternal 
felicity are stperior to all others! 
Man, absorbed and surrounded by the 
ever-changing scenes of this life, liv- 
ing only for the world, and the enjoy- 
ment of its pursuits, requires a forci- 
ble appeal to his feelings to convince 
him that a life of pleasure is a life of 
guilt; that its fascinations ‘* grow 
with our growth,” and take at last 
such firm hold upon the heart as to 
triumph undismayed! Jie is not 
easily impelled to forego that bliss he 
hus so long rioted in; to exchange 
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certain happiness (according to his 
limited ideas) for that future felicity 
which he has hardly contemplated 
sufficiently to believe its existence! 
He clings to temporal joys, and rests 
in seeming apathy with regard to 
what may come hereafter. 

Such nwst be awakened from their 
fatal lethargy by the thunder of sa- 
cred eloquence; and such, form un- 
fortunately the majority of mankind. 
But the oratory of the puipit has not 
a very extensive range; it is necessa- 
rily restricted, from the similarity of 
the subjects which are susceptible of 
its embellishments. 

In turning our attention to the 
senate, a grand field opens to our 
sight, where flowers of every hue, of 
every varied odour, and of every 
growth, alternately flourish. Herea 
theatre is displayed, whereon rhetoric 
may appear in all its various shapes ; 
from the bitter Phillipic and the harsh 
invective to the gentle remonstrance 
and the modest hesitation. Here are 
discussed topics which interest the 
minds of all, from their connection 
with every man. Here, the most 
momentous questions are agitated; 
whether with respect to the immu- 
nities of human nature, the politi- 
cal rights of empires, or the preser- 
vation of private right, wherever its 
existence may be defective. Innu- 
merable, indeed, are the subjects, 
which at one time or other come be- 
fore such an assembly for their ceci- 
sion; and bence the immense oppor- 
tunities which offer, for the display 
of every kind of rhetorica] excellence. 

Nor is the bar deficient in such 
opportunities. The oppressions of 
petty tyranny; the vindictive efforts 
of rankiing malice; the injustice of 
moral depravity; the violations of 
domestic peace and of friendly secu- 
rity; the perpetrations of homicidal 
ruffians: and the commission of 
crimes, too heinous, too black, to be 
here enumerated, all receive at the 
bar of og gee their due punish- 
ment: and the unhappy victims of 
each, obtain there also restitution for 
the wrongs they have suffered. Such 
is the case, when unperverted justice 
is allowed to have her sway; unob- 
structed by ramp and the * glo- 
rious uncertainty of law.” And what 
a scope is here offered to the orator ! 
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With what energy may he plead the notonous, as it is absolutely incapable 
sufferings of the oppressed, with what of changing its tones with suificient 
warmth may he depict the guilt of celerity to accompany the motions of 
the oppressor! How may he bring the tongue; and the hearers are no 
the whole scene before the mental more eletdbe what is spoken or ree 
eye of those who are sitting in judg- cited, than if they were listening to a 
ment, and rouse their feelings just to foreign language which they did not 
that height, which may make them understand. Sometimes indeed, a 
fully conscious of the heinousness of hurry of expression is allowable, 
the crime he is denouncing! With and may be introduced with great 
what pathos may he deplore the propriety, as it gives considerable 
wreck of his peace, who fondly court- warmth to discourse; but, the cases 
ed his destroyer, beneath the specious being very rare wherein this would 
mark of friendship; then, abruptly be anembellishment, it requires great 
breaking off, express his horror and judgment to ascertain them with exe 


detestation of the delinquent, who actitude. 


could use one of the most sacred ties 


It would be useless to attempt lays 


in this world, for the base and un- ing down rules for the propriety of 
generous purposes of deception and pronunciation, which consists in give 


destruction. 

In fact, endless are the subjects 
that here present themselves, and are 
highly susceptible of rhetorical orna- 
ment. And let not him whose pro- 
fession it is, neglect this acquisition; 
for he should remember, that as every 
man is easier impelled by his passions 
than his reason, he thus becomes ca- 
pable of defending with increased 
power and effect, the rights and pri- 
vileges of his fellow creatures. 

But there is also a mechanical part 
of cratory, which must not be neg- 
lected by him who aspires to perfec- 
tion in this art: an art encompassed 
with so many difficulties that Cicero 
thought it worth his while to consider 
by what circumstances it happened, 
that while poets, painters, musicians, 
&c. were numerous and excellent, 
orators were so few. Perhaps, in- 
deed, an easier and more obvious so- 
Jution of this might be found than 
that which Cicero adopts: but this 
is foreign from my present purpose ; 
which is to offer a few general obser 
vations upon pronunciation, empha- 
sis, gesture, &c. 

A certain compass and modulation 
of voice is undoubtedly a primary re- 
quisite: and next, may be added a 
distinct and slow utterance, with 

reat correctness of pronunciation. 

There is nothing more yile and un- 
gracious than a uniform rapidity either 
reading or talking. Unless each let- 
ter and syllable receive their full and 
just euunciation, it is impossible that 
a delivery can be correct, or always 
intelligible, The voice becomes mo- 


to the most polite usage. 
be acquired only by ora! instruction ; 
but it is of the i 

every man who aspires to the praise 
of an elegant delivery; and is just the 
reverse of what is called a vulgar, 
broad, or provincial pronunciation. 


Tones, and GEsTuREs. 
judicious use of these, that he must 


ing to each word that peculiar sound 
whi 


ch is most correct, and consonant 
This can 


st importance to 


An orator’s first wish is to be un- 


derstood: his second, to excite senti- 
ments of pleasure, and to command 
the feelings of the auditors. 
mer must be obtained by an attention 


The for- 


to those points already mentioned ; 
the latter, by assiduously cultivating 
a command over Empnasis, Pauses, 
It is bya 


communicate to his hearers those sen- 
sations which agiiate his own breast, 
aud fix their minds to the subject he 
is upon, without leaving them fora 
moment exposed to the intrusion of 
adventitious ideas, 

On the right management of em- 
phasis depends all the energy and spirit 
of adiscourse; for, without it, languor, 
disgust, and ambiguity would inevita- 
bly ensue It is this which distinctly 
marks the precise meaning a sentence 
or even a word is intended to convey; 
and of sodelicate a nature is it, that 
a totally ditterent idea may be excited 
if it be misplaced. There is scarcely 
a simple interrogatory which is not 
susceptible. of twa.or three, or even 
more, different. meanings, according 
to the situation of the emphatic word: 
and if such be the case, how indispen= 
sably requisite it is that in a length, 
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ened discourse every word should re- better rule, Lowever, respecting ft 
ceive its just and ts ot emphasis. can be given, than to observe, as far 
Pauses are either emphatical, or as possible, what modulations of voice 
those which the sense require. ‘'The nature would dictate: She is an un- 
former are introduced at the discre- erring guide ; and the nearer we tread 
tion of the orator, to mark any thing in her steps, the nearer we shall ap- 
that is particularly important; they proach towards perfection. Above 
are likewise often made before pro- all, we should be careful to avoid 
nouncing something that is intended forming, as it were, a system of tones, 
to arrest very strongly the attention of which is a very common error, but 
the hearers. When sparingly intro- totally destructive of genuine elo- 
duced, and with propriety, they have quence. Let the speaker create to 
a good effect: but if, as is too often himself the idea of reality ; and if he 
the case, they be perpetually resorted forcibly feed that idea, he cannot fail 
to, they become mere tricks ; and are in so modulating his voice as to suit 
regarded rather as cLAP-TRAPS, than it to the expression. 
genuine rhetorical embellishments. The gesture, or action, should al- 
But those pauses are the most fre- ways be graceful, dignified, and ap- 
quent which are made to mark the propriate. In this, as in the acquire- 
divisions of the sense. These are ment of proper tones, let it be con- 
likewise of use, to allow the speaker sidered in what manner Nature would 
opportunities fordrawing inhisbreath, prompt a man to accompany his dis- 
which he should be careful todo, that course; for there is no individual so 
he may never lose it so as to be per- dull, or so phlegmatic, as not to per- 
ceptible to the auditors. The adjust- form some kind of gestures when he 
ment of these pauses, forms a very is earnest in his conversation, not- 
pice and delicate part of oratory; it withstanding the fantastical opinions 
requires, not only a ear susceptible of Dr. Johnson upon this subject. 
of harmony, but likewise a vigorous This, therefore, we should take for 
mind capable of discrimination. our ground-work; only observing, 
Poetry, besides these pauses, has to shed upon it some of the lighter 
another, which is termed the ceesural graces of deportment, and bein§ al- 
pause. This usually falls upon the ways careful to maintain a degree of 
fourth, fifth, sixth, or seventh syl- temperance. The advice ot Shaks- 
lable: in’ French poetry, it is uni- peare, 4s put into the mouth of the 
formly in the middle of the line, Danish Prince, is just and accurate, 
When it happens that this pause co- and may not be improperly intro- 
incides with that which the sense duced here :— 
dictates, then the harmony of the ‘* Donot saw the air too much with 
verse may be rendered complete. your hands thus: but use all gently ; 
Kut sometimes words are so closely for in the very torrent, tempest, and 
connected together when the ceesural (as T may say) whirlwind of your 
pause intervenes, that it is impossible passion, you must acquire and begct 
to attend both to the sense and to the a temperance that may give it smooth- 
harmony; and in which cases the ness, * * * # Be not too tame 
rule undoubtedly is, to sacrifice the neither, but let your own discretion 
latter to the former. be your tutor: suit the action to the 
The next subject to be considered word, the word to the action; with 
is the tone of voice in which any this special observance, that you 
thing ought to be read or spoken. o’erstep not the modesty of nature.” 
This is a capital point, and should I remain, &c. 
never be neglected. If it be con- H. YELVERTON. 
sidered, that not only every passion Bath, July 7, 1808. 
requires a different tone, but like- 
wise, that all the minuter shades of Rerry to BAkBatTus on the BEarp 





feeling communicate, or ought to of PoLontus. 
communicate, a correspondent vari- — Sir, 

ation of voice, it will readily appear, ERMIT me to correct an error 
that this is an acquisition not only of that appeared in your Number 


difficulty, but of importance, “No for May, of Barbatus’, respecting Pos 
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 lonius’s beard, I have never witnessed peal will be made to the public, for 

the representation of Hamlet, but which] would make some preparation; 
~ Polonius had a beard; and had Bar- to obtain attention, if not to create a 
' batus (who perhaps thinks a beard as favourable prepossession. The result 
- long as Sheva’s or Shylock’s neces- of this application must determine 
_ sary) been near the stage, he would whether or not you are disposed to 


have perceived Mr. Munden had a second the intention of, Sir, 
srey grizzled beard, as long as a la- Your very bumble servant, 
and. at the end of a week, which I T. D. W. 
think fully sufficient to draw that re- IMITATIONS OF SHAKSPEARE. 

» mark from Hamlet. Indeed so great Seditious Writings. 





is Mr. Kemble’s knowledge of, and | Oh! I have read 
attention to, the costume, that it Unanswerable theory, that mocks 

would have been impossible for him All practice; many a busy brainhas wrought 
to have overlooked such a circum- Bold, specious doctrines, which have swell'd 
stance. the mob, 

Mr. Kemble, to whom we are un- 4S winds the waves :—to counteract the 
questionably indebted for many ju- With conning old and new, bewilder’d 
dicious and elegant alterations in wade ' 
pom ayy mene Play Bg uae The shrewd state-pilot :—- mark the issue 

_e - r4 2 now = 
a new reading, which appears impro- The billows waste their fury and subside. 
per. In act ii. scene 2, Hamlet tells The gust blown o’er, the frighted crew at 
Horatio ‘‘ There is a play to night once 
before the king.” In which Mr. K. Regain their reason, and the state her safety. 


‘ laying the accent on “ there,” points Merits Foes her Friends. 


Maas 


BS gee aE Ft 









ta the curtain* at the end of the stage; These petty foes do merit more advance, 

which J think improper, as Horatio As insect bloom detects the rip’ning plum. 

must have known it was to be per- Want of Recollection. 

formed there from the evident pre- Alas! my memory has miss‘d her home, 

paration. And darkly wanders on a trackless wild. 

Southwark, June 23. TD dade Self-conceit. 

—— A formal egotist, a prig : 
Sir, One whose least finger cannot ache, but 

¥ PNHE Universalist will make ample Th straight tatiatinae 

allowance for an author’s weak- 2 RE cause is methodically ‘rac’d. 

: : er Arm’d with contagious dulness, he doth 
ness. The following dijjecta membra duties [youth 
ave juvenilities, which I can neither re- Phe guick’ning flame of genius, and of 
commend, nor prevail upon myself to The Tavera Area , 
destroy; but experience has acquainted ,,, ; “a 
me with worse productions that have wares ae Deane, Ke Se Aneeiy 

. . ’ 
come to light, and with better that with eye and appetite conjointly keen, 
‘* blush unseen.” I know not, Sir, oft hovers dinneiless. 
if the apology I have to make for The condemned Captive. 
these nugatory sketches be admissible, 4¢.. pis long captivity, condemn’d 
but I am certain how much they need ‘44 jact to die !—to die upon the wheel ! 





an apology. ; Infernal engiue!—So the wretched worm 
But these, Sir, are only the heralds Crawls from her humid dungeon in the 
of other dramatic misdemeanours, earth, 


about to appear in the second Num- To agonizing death, the sable rook 

ber of a new publication, called The Her slow and clumsy executigner, 
Dramatic Appellant; where an ap- Rural Repose. 

Oft on a summer's eve, in waodland shades, 


‘ ,.” When the’red sun did glimmer thro’ the 
* The stage erected for Hamlet's ’ prot mate 3 
? 


players. I have seen Mr. K. in Ham- pye taid me down upon a Jonesome bank, 
tet repeatedly, and, till the last two or And Jull'd by distant rural sounds, have 





three tines of his acting it, he has slept, 
never given the passage in that man- Till night’s grey clouds bedimm’d the vay 
per. ~ grant moon. 


Universat Mac. Vou. X, 
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Mr. Burpon to the Epiror. 
Sir, 

BE kind enough to notice at 

’ error I have committed in 
my last’ paper. I said there i 
no evidence of any Gothic nation 
being converted to Christianity, which 
on a moment's reflection I found 
to be a mistake —My meaning was, 
that there is no building in the stile 
called Gothic, which was built during 
the existence of a Gothic nation. 

I remain, &e: 
W. Burpoy. 

Hartford, near Morpeth, 

July 16th, 1808. 

CoincIDENCE BETWEEN THOMAS 
Patne and Dr. Conway Mipp t- 
TON on (he True Revevartion. 

Sir, 

W HEN Mr. Paine first said, the 

creation was the true revela- 
tion of God, the idea was new to me, 
and I have heard him say that it was 
so to him; but I have lately met, in 
the writings of Dr. Conway Middle- 
ton, (published in the beginning of 
the last century) with the same senti- 
ments with respect to the creation, 
as those of Mr. Paine, and which, for 

the gratification ef your readers, I 

will transcribe. 

Middleton was principal librarian of 
the University of Cambridge, in Eng- 
land, which furnished him with ex- 
tersive opportunities of reading, and 
necessarily required he should be weil 
acquainted with the dead as well as 
the living languages. 

He was a man of a strong original 
mind; had the courage to think for 
himself, and the honesty to speak his 
thoughts, 

He made a journey to Rome, from 
whence he wrote letters to shew that 
the forms and ceremonies of the 
Romish Christian Church, were taken 
from the degenerate state of the hea- 
then mythology, as it stood in the 
latter times of the Greeks and Ro- 
mans. He attacked, without cere- 
mony, the miracles which the church 

retended to perform, and in one of 
is treatises he calls the creation a re- 
velation. 

_ The priests of England of that day, 

in order to defend their citadel, by 

first defending its out-works, attacked 
him for attacking the Romish cere- 


aL 





Monies; and one of them censuires jects of human knowledge more 


him for calling the ereation a revela- 
tion. He thus replies to-him: 

** One of them, ‘* says he,” appeafs 
to be scandalized by the title of reve- 
ation, which I have given to that dis- 
covery which God made vf himself 
in the visible works of bis creation. 
Yet itis no other than what the wise 
in all ages have given to it: who con- 
sider it ads the most authentic and in- 
disputable revelation which God has 
ever given of himself, from the be- 
ginning of the world to this day. It 
was this by which the first notice of 
him was revealed to the inhabitants 
of the earth, and by which alone it 
has been kept up ever since among 
the several nations of it. 

« From this the reason of man was 
enabled to trace out his nature and 
attributes, and by a gradual decuction 
of consequences, to learn his own na- 
ture also, with all the duties belong- 
ing to it which relate either to God or 
to his fellow creatures. 

** This constitution of things was 
ordained by God, as an universal law 
or rule of conduct to man ; the source 


of all his knowledge, the test of all- 


trath, by which all subsequent reve- 
lations which are supposed to have 
been given by God in any other man- 
ner, must be tried, and cannot be re- 
ceived as divine any further than as 
they are found to tally and coincide 
with this original standard. 

«It was this divine law which I 
referred to in the passage above re 
cited, (meaning the passage on which 
they had attacked him) being desirous 
to excite the reader's attention to it, 
as it would enable him to judge more 
freely of the argument I was handling, 

«* For by contemplating this law, 
he would discover the genuine way 
which God himself has marked out 
to us for the acquisition of true know- 
ledge; not from the authority or re- 
ports of our felluw-creatures, but 
from the intormation of the facts and 
material objects, which in his provi- 
dential distribution of worldly things, 


he hath presented to the perpetual. 


observation of our senses. For as it 
was from these that his existence and 
nature, the most important articles of 
all knowledge, were first discovered 
to man, so that grand discovery fur- 
nished new light towards tracing out 
the rest, and made all the inferior sub- 
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easily discoverable to us by the samme ai the very time by men of sense, to 
method, whom they were proposed,, - 

««T had another view likewise in ‘* That this universal Jaw (conti- 
the same passages, and applicable to nues Middleton, meaning tlie law re- 
the same end, of giving the reader vealed in the works of the creation) 
a more enlarged notion of the ques- was actually revealed to the heathen 
tion in dispute, who, by turning his world long before the gospel was 
thoughts to reflect on the works of known, we learn from all the princi- 
the creator, as they are manifested to pal sages of antiquity, who made it 
us in this fabric of the world, could the capital subject of their studies and 
not fail to observe that they are all of writings. 
them great, noble, and suitable to “ Cicero,” says Middleton, “* has 
the majesty of his mature; carrying given usa short abstract of it in a frag- 
with them the proofs of their ortgim, ment still remaining, from one of 
and shewing themselves to be the his books on government, which I 
productions of an a@/f-wise and afi- shall here transcribe in his own words, 
mighty being: and by accustoming as they will illustrate my sense also, 
his mind to these sublime reflections, in the passages that appear so. dark 
he will be prepared to determine whe- and dangerous to my antagonists.” 
ther those miraculous interpositions ‘‘ ¢ The true law (it is Cicero who 
so confidently affirmed to us by the ‘ speaks) is right reason, conformable 
primitive fathers, can reasonably be ‘to the nature of things, constant, 
thought to make a part im the grand ‘ eternal, diffused through all; which 
scheme of divine administration: or.‘ calls us to duty by commanding ; - 
whether it be agreeable, that God, ‘ deters us from sin by forbidding-; 
who created all-things by his will, and « which never loses its influence with 
can give what turn to them he pleases ‘ the good, nor ever preserves it with 
by the same will, should, for the par- ‘ the wicked. 
ticular purposes of his government ‘* * This law cannot be overruled 
and the services of the church, de- ‘by any other, nor abrogated in 
scend to the low expedient of visions ‘ whole, or in part; nor can we be 
and revelations, granted sometimes to ‘ absolved from it either by the se- 
boys for the instructions of theelders, ‘ nate or by the people ; nor are we to 
and sometimes to women to settle the ‘ seek any other comment or inter- 
Jength and fashion of their veils, and ¢ preter of it but itself: nor can there 
sometimes to. the pastors of the ‘ be one law at Rome, and another at 
church, to enjoin them to ordain one ‘ Athens; one now, afd another 
man a lecturer, another a priest: or ‘ hereafter ;.but the same eternal im- 
that he should scatter a profusion of ‘ mutable law comprehends all na- 
siiracles around the stake of a martyr, ‘ tions, at all times, under one com- 
yet all of them vain and insignificant, ‘ mon master and governor of all— 
aud without any sensible effect either * God. 
of preserving the life or easing the ‘* ‘ Heisthe inventor, propounder, 
sufferings ot the saint, or even of ¢ enactor of this law; and whoever 
mortifying his persecutors, who were £ wil] not obey it must first renounce 
alavays left to enjoy the tull triumph ‘ himself and throw off the nature of 
of their cruelty, and the poor martyr ‘ man; by doing which, he will suffer 
to expire in a miserable death. ‘ the greatest punishments, though he 

** When these things, [ say, are ‘ should escape all the other torments 
brought to the.original test, and com- ‘ which are commonly believed to be 
pared with the genuine and indisputa- ‘ prepared for the wicked.’ 
ble works of the creator, how minute, ‘* Our doctors (continues Middle- 
how trifling, how contemptible must ton) perhaps, will look on all this as 
they be! And how incredible must rank deism; but let them call it what 
jt be thought, that for the instruction they will, I shall ever avow and de- 
of his church, God should employ fend it, as the fundamental, essential, 
minister's so precarious, unsatisfactory, and vital part of all true religion.” 


and inadequate, as the extacies of wo- I am Sir, 

men and boys, and the visions of in- Your humble servant, 

terested priests, which were derided Crio Rickman. 
E2 
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Zhe Lirgrary Procress of Paur 
PLaintive: shewing his Wars 
with AuTHoRs and BOOKSELLERS. 

Sir, 
d ee complain, however ineffectual 

or nugatory complaint may be, 
has ever been the privilege of the un- 
fortunate: nor have they often neg- 
lected to indulge themselves in cla- 
morous regrets and vain repentances, 
for that which no human prescience 
could foresee, or prudence remedy, 

As I therefore unfortunately belong 

to the numerons tribe of the Quert- 

monists, I intend to exert the privi- 
lege I possess, and to yell out my 


dolorons declamations, in the form of 


an epistle. 

You must know, Sir, I am by pro- 
fession an author, and have written 
many admired pieces; at least so my 
Jriends tell me. When I left the 
forming hand of my schoolmaster, I 
used to compose sonnets, elegies, and 
odes, all of which were exceedingly 
admired—hy my friends. These oc- 
casionally adorned the Parnassian cor- 
ner of some periodical publication, 
and my heart was elate, when | be- 
held the offspring of my brain, in the 
form of printed letters, and upon hot- 
pressed paper. I then aspired to the 
dignity and elegance of prose, and 
having just fallen in love, I wrote an 
“* Essay on Marriage,” which was 
highly praised—ly my friends—and 
indeed, Mr. Editor, I could not my- 
self help thinking it was excellent ; 
for, having read Godwin, and im- 
bibed his towering thoughts, I fear- 
lessly asserted that ‘‘it is an undoubted 
fact, that that man is wise,who can act 
consonant to his own feelings!’ But 
such is the fate of all sublunary things! 
—while I was enjoying in crested 
pride, the self-complacencies of an 
author, lo! a merciless brother au- 
thor attacked my Essay, ridiculed my 
opinions, and finally declared that my 
arguments were like ‘‘ two grains of 
wheat hid under two bushels of chaff, 


for which we may search all day be-. 


fore we find them, and when we do, 
they are not worth the search.”— 
However, Sir, this mortification I 
soon forgot ; and never wrote for the 
same work any more, since the Editor 
was so ungrateful. But I believe he 
was piqued, poor man. 

After this, I furnished a number of 


The Literary Progress of Paul Plaintive. 
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ag articles for the newspapers, 
ut always incog; till at length a 
friend of mine, Mr. Meraruor, 
meeting me one day in Fleet-street, 
clasped me by the hand, and with a 
significant smile, told me my fortune 
was made. ‘‘ Yes, yes, my friend! 
The sun of prosperity and fame be- 
gins to dawn over the vale of ob- 
scurity in which thy genius has so 
long been hidden; an aperture ep 


pears, and you mayenter!” ‘ 
dear Mr. Metaphor,” I replied, “ tell 
me what it is you mean.” ‘Ah, 
my boy! now for your ‘essays, and 
your criticisms, and your poetry, 
and——” “ But,” I again inter- 
rupted, ‘‘to what does all this allude ?” 
** Allude! look here,” said he, pull- 
ing a paper from his pocket, “‘ here 
it is—there, read.” 

I snatched the paper eagerly from 
his hand, and, witha palpitating heart, 
perused it. It was the prospectus of 
a new work; a new Magazine: and 
it professed the most liberal senti- 
ments. I folded it up again, returned 
it to my friend Merarnor, and 
squeezing him by the hand, bade him 
adieu! I did not stop to hear his 
flowery farewel, but, hastening to my 
garret, composed ‘ An Essay on 
uxury,” over some bread and cheese 
and porter. This I dispatched to the 
publisher, and the next month it or- 
namented the columns of his Maga- 
zine. This I thought my master- 
piece, as did also—my friends; for 
you must know, Sir, that I had inter- 
mingled a great deal of metaphysics ; 
though to be sure at that time (and I 
tell it you as a secret) my metaphysi- 
cal learning was confined soiely to 
Chapter I. § 1..of Locke; but 7’im- 
porte; 1 made use of metaphysical 
words, and left my reader to make 
sense of them. 

Here then I triumphed without an 
opponent for some time; till, un- 
luckily, I one day resolved to enter 
the field of controversy; and there- 
fore opposed somebody without differ- 
ing from what he had said. I thought 
nothing of that Lowever, for I knew 
that I was not the only one whowrites 
for tread, and not for truth; who 
take up one side of an argument, not 
because they think it right, but be- 
cause it will make a pamphlet. But 
to proceed. 
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As I said before, I entered the field cope with ignorance, avarice, and 


' of controversy, aud wrote a marvel- suspicion, But my wars with these 


lous long essay to prove that Kotzbue formidable opponents shall form the 
is a better dramatist than Shakspeare. subject of another letter; meanwhile 
But this did not please; and I was I conclude, by snbscribing myself 
horribly attacked the next month, not most effectionately, your brother, and 
ouly by the author whom I had op- sincere friend, 
posed, but by another who was only a 

spectator of the fray; andwho,truth to Over the Water, 
say, wrote most virulently considering July 9, 1808. 
he was not a principal in the contro- 
versy. However, I was not now to On the Sare of Mixk. 


Pau PLAINTIVE. 





be scared by opposition, and I boldly 
wrote in my own defence a long 
letter; but this did not please the 


Mr. Editor, 
CorsesPonpDent having in your 
Jast number expressed a wish to 


Editor, and therefore was rejected. learn the cause why a privilege is al- 
Enraged, I disdained his work, and I lowed to the venders of Milk; T shall 
never furnished him with any more endeavour to explain what I conceive 
articles. Now, were I inclined to be to be the cause. 

vain, i could tell you, Mr. Editor, The immense consumption of that 
what my friends told me, that in con- article in and about the metropolis, 
sequence of my secession, the Maga- renders it impossible for the venders 
zine lived only two months, and then to meet the increased demand which 
expired ! would arise from a double quantum 

After the death of this younger son being required on the Saturday, as 
of the Monthies, 1 continued to sup- the animals from whonr this article 
port many of his elder brethren, and is obtained, not leing aware of the 
particularly the ‘* European” and the sacredness of the seventh day, do not 
** Gentleman's.” But about this time produce an adequate supply on the 
another object called my attention, sixth to answer the anticipating de- 
and this was no less than the redoubted mand which would thereby arise. 

‘* Porcupine.” Here I wrote aflam- This, Sir, is my opinion, hastily 
ing letter to a celebrated statesman, expressed; and I trust you will give 
which was equal to Junius—as my it admission in — miscelJany. Iam 
Sriends said—and I expected to have respectfully, Sir, 

had a flaming reply; but I knownot _ Your cbedient humble servant, 
how it was—thé roarings of my pen Finsbury, .S. 
were heard in silence. I have no 18th July, 1808. 

doubt, however, had that paper con- ‘he Editor has omitted the first part of 
tinued, [ should, from the inflam- the fetter of A. S, because another 
mable nature of my constitution, have correspondent (see p.26) had antict- 
caught some of that political furor pated his opinions: but with regard 
which animates the bosom of Mr. %o Milk, tke reason suggested by A.S. 
Cobbett, and like him I should have —¢s probably preferabse. 

abused every character of eminence, 
from Lord Hawksbury, and H. Ad- 
dington, to Sir Joseph Banks and 
Mr. Otto. 

Some ebon tears of condolence fell 
from my pen at the incongrous june- 
tion, and subsequent decease of this 
my much-esteemed triend ; and now, 
tired of writing only for fame, and 
that sometimes anonymous, I re- 
solved to write a book: and publish it. 
But though the first part of my re- 
solve was easily performed, I found, 
alas! manifold obstructions in carry- 
ing the other into execution. New 
difficulties here arose, and I -had to 





Tus ConremPLatist. 
No. IX. 
—— Quegue ipse miserrima vidi, 

Et quorum pars magna fui.... 

Quanquan: animus meminisse horret, luc- 
tugue rcfugit 5; 

Incipiam. VirciL. 
HE recoliection of the sufferings 
endured by the lamented Jurta, 

whose unfortunate narrative has been 

given in the course of my lucubra- 
uions*, was still fresh in my. memory, 








* See vol. viir. p. 413. and yol. 1x. 
p 117. 
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when I received the following com- 
rounication through the hands of my 
publisher :— 


Srr, 


I KNow no person to whom 
I can so properly address myself on 
the presett occasion, as yourself; for 
you have acquired a sort of right to 
be acquainted with the last moments 
of ove whose agonies of mind you 
have contributed to soothe. Julia 
, whose melancholy story you 
have given to the world, and whose 
fate will, I hope, prove a lesson to 
the crnelty of parentai tyranny, and 
Operate as a deck upon the ardour 
of youthful love ; Julia, whose heart 
was pure, and whose principles were 
righi, even in the midst of vice and 
misery —is now no more! She 
breathed her last in these arms! 

I, Sir, am that “ dear friend” she 
mentions, who, when she first trans- 
gressed, strove in vain to stand be- 
tween her and her father’s curses. 
I fruitlessly endeavoured to prevail 
upon her to remain in her native 
place, and try, what repeated solici- 
tations might do, operating upon de- 
eaying parental anger. But her pride 
was too great: she felt that she was 
innocent, aud that the rigid severity 
of her father was beyond the. measure 
of her otfeuce. When she left me to 
go to London, | contributed by my 
counsel to fortify ber resolutions of 
virtue; and for some time after her 
residence in this metropolis, she con- 
tinued to correspond with me. I di- 
ligently urged her to a perseverance 
in this, because her letters were a 
source of comfort both to myself and 
to her unhappy mother; to whom I 
always shewed them, and. whose 
venerable eyes mever yet perused 
them but with a flood of tears. These 
letters, for some time, were written 
with all the evident marks of a com- 
posed and tranquil mind; but latterly 
they became less trequent and less 
coherent; tiiey seemed to be produced 
by some uncommon perturbation 
of feeling; and, in my answers, I 
sought oniy to soothe this apparent 
State of anxiety; but no 





she took 
notice of my endeavours, and the jast 
Jetter I ever received from her was 
the tulowing :-— 
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“ MarialeeWeep for me, pray for 
me! MercifulGod! whatamI now! Tell 
my fi ther, tell my pnrighteous sire, his un- 
hallowed curses fasten on me'—What a 
gulph yawns before me!— Dear, dear 
friend, thes2 lines are blotted with hot ond 
scalding tears that falkqnick from my galéed 
eves—My hand trembles--Maria! you 
once loved me—Oh, my mother! meek, 
uroffending parent, where is now your once 
adored Julia?—Julia, whose smile wel- 
comed you in the morning—-whose parti g 
kiss at night, imprin'ed on yous honoured 
lips, was the biessing that charmed voy 
into sleep—Oh, Maria! 1 conjure yor 
Mention no my name to he: «-for lam fost 
to her, to you, to myself, to the wor'de-to 
God !"—— wv : 

You will easily conceive, Sir, that 
I read this letter with feelings of ne 
common poignancy: and. the ‘first 
thought that occurred to my mind 
was, that my urihappy friend, driven 
to the last extremes of poverty, bad 
wrought her mind up to the horrid 
purpose of self murder. Full of this 
idea, | became wretched. I could 
not, in mercy, shew the Jetter to her 
mother: I beguiled her with various 
accounts; and, meanwhile, wrote 
several letters to Julia, but received 
no answer: the last two indeed were 
returned to me under cover from the 
general post office—for Julia was not 
to be found! My suspicions were 
now confirmed, and I wept over her 
memory as of one in another state of 
being. . Her mother | suffered to re- 
main in dubious anxiety, not having 
resolution to communicate the whole 
to her. Sometimes indeed I hoped 
she might be living, for with tremb- 
bling solicitude 1 sought the public 
papers, but met with nothing that 
positively confirmed the circumstance 
of ber self-destruction. — - 

Some months passed away in this 
state of uncertainty, and during which 
time her father paid the debt of na- 
ture. I was the witness of his last 
moments; and I witnessed them 
with horror. He was a proud and a 
stubborn man: a man who would 
peoet in error, rather than acknow- 
edge himself wrong. In the first ef- 
tervescence of his rage, he had for- 
bidden his daughter her home: and 
from that moment he would neyer 
suffer any person to mention her 
name. But his inward feelings were 
visibie by their outward effects. He 
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was no longer @ay and cheerful : he to do, over the dying moments of the 
Jost his relish for discourse and com- good man. ‘There was somethin 
pany : his days were spent in moody awfully shocking in his look. Hts 
silence, and his nights in sleepless eyes had a‘fixed and terrific glare: 
\ restlessness he rarely walked out, his nostrils were expanded : his teeth 
> for Ke felt that every finger was gnashed his breathing was short and 
5 pointed at him as a cruel and unjust Joud his fleshless hands grasped con- 
> father every look of his wife seemed vulsively the bed clothes: his grey 
to reproach him as the barbarous hairs, matted with perspiration, were 
murderer of her earthly joys; he erect. on his holiow cheeks stood big 
grew sullen and reserved Ke looked drops of sweat: and sometimes he 
no man in the face: and he was a would dash his hands forwards, as if 
slow but deserved victim to the can- to drive away something horrible that 
ker of an accusing conscience. His strove to approach him -—in this state 
health declined, and at length con- I sat and watched him, till nature, 
fined him to his chamber. There growing toa close, struggled harder 
I often visited him; and though my with her adversary; and at last, he 
presence revived the recollection of sunk back upon his pillow and ex- 
his daughter, yet he delighted to see pired, exclaiming “ Julia! forgive 
me. But he never spoke of her. How me!” 
deeply, however, the sense of his May every parent who reads this 
rigid conduct, and of her innocence passage, an who beholds here no 
affected him, the following instance fictitious woes, no imaginary colour- 
. will prove. ing, learn to moderaté the power 
* One day as he was turning over which nature and society-have placed 
some loose papers that had been in their hands; and ere they doom a 
placed in a small writing desk, a sud- guiltless child to want, to misery, and 
den tremulous start of the whole to vice—ere they interdict the most 
body, accompanied with an expres- powerful and the most natural feel- 
sion of uncommon agony in his coun- ings of the human heart—ere they 
tenance, alarmed me. I sprung to- attempt to establish their authority 
wards him, and enquired if he was upon the ruins of the temporal fe- 
unwell? He looked at me, but licity of their offspring—may they 
- made no answer; and I saw that his reflect, that there isan awful monitor 
» eyes were full of tears. He dropped lodged in the breast of man, which 
the lid of the desk, but suddenly aroused, plants scorpion stings round 
lifted it up again. his agitation in- every future step of life; renders 
_ creased; his tears flowed drops of what is past hateful, what is to come 
perspiration started from his brows, horrible; which makes its victim sick 
and he sobbed aloud. When he saw of existence, and yet afraid to die! 
me about to speak, he hastily quitted a state, surely so dreadful, as to be 
the room. There was something so beyond the power of the pen to ex- 
strange in all this, that I ventured to aggerate. 
' trespass upon the limits of confidence, After the death of this unhappy 
» = and looked into his desk. Alas! I parent, the mother of Julia became 
~) saw the cause of his distress. There a sorrowing and a melancholy inmate 
was an interesting sketch of Julia, of my abode. When the poignancy 
drawn in crayons by herself, and un- of her grief had subsided, it left only 
der which her father had written with a mild and tender solemnity of man- 
a pencil My dear child. The unex- ner, which interested the feelings of 
f egy sight of this had overcome all who knew her. Many an hour 
iim, for she there appeared, as in have we passed in fruitless conjecture 
) truth she was, lovely and innocent: I upon the fate of Julia, and when we 
+ could not myself behold it without had exhausted hope, and admitted 
emotion. the suggestions of probability, our 
> It was but a few days after this that tears have mingled together in com- 
he finished his earthly career» In the miseration of ber hapless lot. Re- 
morning he had re¢eived the sacra- ports, various and contradictory, 
ment; but this solemn rite did not were, from time to time, brought 
shed that holy calm which it is wont to us; but they only served to excite 
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expectations which were fruitless, or 
to deepen despair. 

Thus, had many months elapsed, 
when accident threw into my way the 
second letter, which Julia had ad- 
dressed to you, Sir*. I perceive that 
she referred to a former onet, which 
I immediately procured, and read ; 
but the apology with which you in- 
troduced her second letter, alarmed 
me; and, indeed, I accused you of 
culpable negligence for suffering so 
long a time to intervene between 
them. I had no doubt she was my 
unhappy friend; but I feared your 
delay had Jeft no opportunity for me 
to see her alive. There was indeed 
another difficulty, which I despaired 
of overcoming, and that was to disco- 
ver her abode. Nothing, however, 
was to be left unattempted. I did 
not communicate the circumstance to 
her mother; but upon the plea of 
urgent business I immediately set off 
for London. 

My first step was to proceed to the 
‘place where I had formerly addressed 
to her, while she corresponded with 
me. I thought it might, perhaps, 
form the commencement of a clue 
that would eventually crown my 
wishes. JI was not disappointed. I 
was directed to several places where 
she had successively resided, though 
under a different name. When 1 
heard this I doubted not of the course 
she had taken, and I almost wished 
that I might not behold her. At 
Jength I traced her to the very street, 
which corresponded with the initial 
and final letters, as placed by her at 
the bottom of her letter to you. 

It wasa dirty narrow street, in the 
most wretched part of this metropo- 
lis. I was almost afraid to encounter 
so much vice and filth as presented it- 
self. I persevered, however, and 
found the very house. My yam. 
were now at their highest. I feared, 
yet wished to ask for her. Witha 
trembling hand [I raised the knocker. 
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there was scarcely light enough to see 
my way along. A ragged blanket 
was hung up before the window ta 
exclude at once the light and wind. 
The smell which issued from this 
abode of wretchedness almost over- 
powered me. I looked fearfully 
round the room, but could see no- 
thing. The child, however, con- 
ducted me across it, into a low dark 
closet, where I could just perceive on 
the floor a human figure extended, 
covered with a coarse rug. There 
was a woman silling down, who was 
at that moment chafing the temples 
of the person with vinegar. When I 
entered, she arose. I asked for Jane 
Thomson: the woman pointed to the 
ground! Merciful heavens! Here 
then I was to behold the onge beau- 
teous, the ance happy Julia! 

This closet was so dark that I could 
not discern the features of any person 
init. I begged that a candle might 
be brought, and in the interim I stood 
lost in a world of conflicting sensa- 
tions. I could hear nothing but a 
low breathing from the being that Jay 
before me. J half hoped that I might 
be in total error ; but no; the moment 
the light appeared, I saw but too well 
the melanchaly ruins of the noble edi- 
fice I once loved and honoured. Yes! 
‘twas Jutia; but oh! how unlike to 
what I saw her last. 

She was slowly recovering from 
a fainting fit; one of those lapses 
which nature often undergocs when 
exhausted by disease and misery, 
I watched her gradual return to 
life, but did not speak to her. I 
was occupied ip examining that form 
and countenance once so familiar to 
me. Had it not been for certain pro- 
minent traits of feature, which could 
not deceive me, I should in vain 
have sought torecognise her. Wrap- 
ped in coarse and squalid apparel, on 
the bare ground, with only a tattered 
rug across her, her head supported 
upon her arm; the flesh wasted from 


A squalid little girl, the picture of her cheeks, her temples, her eyes: 


misery and dirt conjoined, opened 


her countenance meagre and wretch- 


the door. She seemed startled at my ed; her bair in disorder ; who could 


appearance. I made my enquiries. 


ave found in such a disguisement of 


She pointed silently and significantly natural character, the bosom friend of 


to a back parlour. 





* See vol. ix. p. 117. 
t Vol viii. p. 413. 


I entered; but our youth ? 


I asked the woman in a Jow whis- 


pea, how Jong she had lived here ; she 
answered nearly six months; that she 
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had pined herself to-death, for that 
she eat little, and wept incessant- 
ly; she had been now six weeks in 
this state, without the hope of living 
from day to day. I found that 
this poor woman had attended her 
with kindness and solicitude, and 
I took care that she was rewarded 
for it. 

Julia now unclosed her eyes, but 
the light of the candle seemed to af- 
fect them, and it was remeved ; she 
caught, however, a glimpse of my 
face as it passed me, and, uttering a 
loud shriek, relapsed into her former 
state. 

This was what I feared; but, the 
first shock over, I hoped would prove 
the only hurtful consequence of my 
presence. he remained for some 
time in this fit, but at length reco- 
vered, I signified, by a motion, that 
I wished the woman to leave us 
together for awhile. I bent over Ju- 
lia,and softly pronounced her own 
name. She started from her pillow, 
threw her arms convulsively round 
my neck, hid her face in my bosom, 
and burst into fears. For some mo- 
ments she could only utter, with 
sobs, Maria, Maria; and at each 
mention of my name press me closer 
to her. 

This was a trying moment, ahd 
one which my powers of language 
will not suffer me to do justice to. It 
was a long, long while, before any 
thing but mutual tears, sighs, and 
embracings passed between us. 

When, at length, Julia had some- 
what recovered from her uncommon 
agitation, her first question was, in 
a voice feeble and scarcely articu- 
late, by what strange accident I had 
discovered her abode. I told her the 
manner, and she seemed at first to 
doubt my veracity; but when I 
explained minately the way in 
which I had proceeded, she silently 
acquiesced, and relapsed into me- 
ditation. 

I did not yet venture to mention 
any thing respecting her mother or 
her own situation; but my first eare 
Was to remove her from her present 
wretched habitation. She unwilling- 
ly consented to this, and added, with 
a mournful emphasis, ‘it matters nat 

Universat Maa. Vou. &. 
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under what roof I breathe my last 
I overcame, however, her scruples; 
and before evening I had her con- 
veyed, with much difficulty, in 4 
coach,-to a lodging at Pentonville. I 
could perceive, from the manner in 
which she took leave of the woman 
of the house, that she had received 
much kindness at her hands ; and J 
liberally rewarded her before I 
parted. 

As soon as she was. comfortably 
placed in bed, I sent for Dr. L——, 
whose skill, philanthropy, and pu- - 
rity of character, are so well known; 
He immediately attended, and seem- 
ed, at first, to cherish some hopes of 
the possibility of her recovery. Hea 
vens! what a cheering sound was 
that to me. The idea of restoring 
my poor Julia, once niore to her 
mother, to society, and to virtue, 
was one that filled me with, glad- 
ness. - 

I ticw wroté to her mother, and 
with all the preparatory caution that 
was possible, unfolded to her the cir; 
curhstance which had happened. I 
implored her to set off immediately 
for London, that she might have the 
consolation, in the worst event, of 
blessing her dying child. 

On the following day Julia seemed 
much more composed: and towards 
the evening, as we sat in mutual and 
interesting discourse, she voluntarily 
related to me the circarmstarices of 
her short, but eventful career in Lon- 
don. It wasa simple, but melans 
choly narrative. 

You will learn, Sir, with astonish= 
ment, that Henry de la Cour was thé 
one who finally triumphed over her 
virtue. This circumstante may ac- 
count for the manner in which she 
apostrophises him in her first lettet 
to you ; and it may read also a useful 
Jesson to mankind. It may shew, that 
to admit the encounter of vite under 
any shape, weakens the props of vir- 
tue, and in the same proportion, 
strengthens the ascendaney of our 
foe; that error, once familiarised to 
the mind by a contemplation of its 
nature loses half its repulsive quali- 
ties; and that the attacks of iniquity 
once permitted, no one can say where 
a will terminate. 
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Julia, on her first arrival in Lon- 
don, was actuated by honest and vir- 
tuous sentiments. In her impetuo- 
sity to throw herself upon the world, 
she knew not to what a froward and 
iljiberal friend she was committing 
herself. - Reading mankind in the vo- 
lume of her own bosom, she perused 
them only in romance; and the first 
bitter lesson she was taught was, that 
beasts, the most ferocious, have more 
natural tenderness for their kind than 
man. Unaided, unbefriended, unpa- 
tronised, she roamed a forlorn being 
through the streets of this metropolis, 
rejected, despised, and _ insulted, 
wherever she applied for the means 
of honest industry 

One morning as she was retiring 
from the house of a wealthy citizen, 
whose wife had enlivened the con- 
versation of his breakfast table, by 
every species of taunting imperti- 
nence towards Julia, (who had ap- 
plied for a situation there) which 
malice and ignorance could devise, 
she met, on the threshold of the door, 
Henry de laCour! He was upon 
terms of intimacy with the family, 
and was paying a morning visit. The 
unexpected sight of him nearly over- 
came her, but the pride of virtue 
came to her aid, and she walked 
away with the conscious dignity of 
innocence. Henry followed at a dis- 
tance, but did not accost her. She 
reached her humble dwelling in a 
state of mind more easily imagined 
than described. She retired to her 
chamber, and passed the day in tears 
and fasting. 

In the dusk of the evening she was 
surprised by a loud knock at her 
chamber door, and on opening it 
there was a ticket porter with a letter 
in his hand. It was for her. ‘There 
was nothing to pay, nor was he to 
wait for an answer. Inthe obscure 
gloom of her chamber she could just 
perceive that the superscription was 
in the hand-writing of Henry. She 
threw it from her with indignant dis- 
dain,without attempting to break open 
the seal. She was lost in conjecture ; 
and at Jast a grateful thought came 
across her mind, which awakened the 

tenderest emotions of love. It might 
be—she hoped at least it might be— 
that Henry, sensible of the wrong he 
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had done her, was willing, perhaps 
implored, to offer her the honourable 
compensation which might heal the 
wounds of insulted virtue. She 
snatched the letter up—she procured 
a light—-she read it. It was so! It 
breathed accents of the most sincere 
repentance ; it called Heaven to wit- 
ness the purity of his love ; it entreat- 
ed forgiveness; and it concluded 
with begging the happiness of an in- 
terview on the following day, at an 
appointed time and place. Julia, 
poor Julia, retired to her pillow with 
a happy iwart, which beat responsive 
only to the emotions of the kindest 
expectations. 

She met him. An _ interview 
awakened in her breast all her former 
sentiments. She was again lost in 
the enthusiasm of passion; and she 
now regarded Henry as a protecting 
angel, destined to snatch her from 
the depths of misery and anguish, 
and place her on the topmost pinnacle 
of earthly happiness. He veiled his 
designs beneath the most studied ar- 
tifices of language and of manner; 
and when he affected to be most ex- 
plicit he was, in fact, most ambiguous, 

I will not, Sir, relate minutely all 
the steps he took to accomplish his 
unworthy purpose. Julia was al- 
ready humbled in self-estimation, and 
nothing so surely leads to moral depra- 
vity as the extinction of that dignified 
principle which teaches us to rever- 
ence ourselves. Her love, if possi- 
ble, was more impetuous than before, 
while her motives to virtue were pro- 
bably less. Goaded on by conflicting 
passions—want, and a jail before her 
eyes—Julia became the victim of cir- 
cumstances—She fell before the ma- 
chinations of that being, whose title 
to the name of man would have been 
established, by raising her to an ho- 
nourable station in society. Tell 
me, Sir, what language is sufficient 
to convey an idea ot the wretch who 
circumvents innocence by adding to 
its dangers, and who triumphs in 
the success of an enterprize which 
might add additional impiety to a 
fiend ? 

How Julia felt, and how she 
thought, when she had fallen, may 
be known from her letter to me, 
which I have already transcribed. 
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' That letter was written in the first 


lucid interval after the riotous ex- 
cesses of guilty pleasure. 

Not a drop of blood flowed through 
the veins of Henry, which was not 
rank with villainy. Let him read 
this page, and if he have one human 
feeling let him tremble. Let the 
name of Julia smite him like a thun- 
derboit; and when, in the bitter 
hour of mortal dissolution, he calls 
for mercy on his God, Oh! may 


' her shrieks for vengeance deafen 


the judgment seat of heaven, till 
mild compassion shall be turned to 
righteous judgment, and the penal- 
ty of all his crimes fall heavy on 


him! 


Pardon me, Sir, if J seem intem-' 


perate in my language. Had you 
seen, as [ did, the sufferings of themild 


/ and once happy Julia, you would be 


BAS peng ac Fe, 


® 








moved to equa! warmth of expression. 
This mean, this abject assassin of his 
Victim's peace of mind, svon satiated, 
soon sickening at his own success, 
craving, like a hungry vulture, for 
fresh offals, offered up at the shrine 
of vice and infamy, abandoned to so- 
litary anguish the deluded partner of 
his guilt, left her to contend alone 
with disgrace, with want, and with 
wretchedness. But the constitution 
of Julia sunk under the acuteness 
of her feelings, and she retired to 
the abode of misery, where I found 
her, to die unknown and unla- 
mented, 

Such was the narrative she com- 
municated to me, and at its conclu- 
sion she wept a flood of tears. I sat, 
unable to offer her consolation, for I 
was myself a prey to various sen- 
sations, 

A tew days after this her mother 
arrived, I had previously prepared 
her for the interview, and she talked 
as if she could support it. But when 
she heard the carriage stop at the 
door, aud knew that her beloved pa- 
rent was in it, her weak frame could 
not bear up against the struggle, and 
she was insensible before her mother 
reached the room. I saw that vene- 
rable mother fall on her knees by her 
bed, and with her daughter's lifeless 
hand clasped in her's, the tears roll- 
ing down her cheeks, return a fer- 
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vent gratitude to Heaven that she 
once more beheld her lost child: 
her kisses, her sighs, her embraces, 
recalled the fainting Julia to life ana 
recollection: she beheld her dear 
parent, whose every look spoke for- 
giveness, she raised herself in the bed, 
cast herself into her arms, and faintly 
stammered out — Mother—Mother— 
it was all she could! 

Let me not dwell any longer on 
this painful yet happy scene: Jet me 
hasten to a conclusion of my melan- 
choly narrative. 

The health of Julia seemed now 
gradually to re-establish itself; and 
we had the most sanguine hopes of 
her perfect recovery. But alas! they 
were fallacious. The hectic flush of 
convalescence glowed upon her 
cheek, while death slowly preyed 
upon her vitals.. She herself in- 
deed never cherished the thought, I 
may say the wish, of getting well, 
The silent corrosions of sorrow had 

netrated too far: the stamina of, 
ife was gone; and she breathed now 
only by the aid of medicine and cor- 
dials. I was happy to see a great 
change in her state of mind. she 
seemed more composed : her fortitude 
changed from the energy of despair 
to the pious resignation of the chris- 
tian. She discoursed with calmness 
upon the hopes of pardon in another 
world; and rejoiced that she had 
been able to receive her mother's 
forgiveness in this. She declined 
gradually : she _ daily and hourly 
weaker : and at Jast sunk into eternity 
as she reposed her bead upon my 
bosom. 

Thus died Julia: and her story may 
serve to warn the thoughtless, and 
reprove the vicious: virtue may see 
its danger, and learn to shun the 
snares with which it is toa often sur- 
rounded: and may it impress this 
truth on every mind—that a life 
of wickedness must be a lite of 
wretchedness. 

I remain, Sir, 


Your humble servant, 


London, Maria S-——y. 
July 7, 1808. 
Fa -———_—— 
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CRITICISM. 


* Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


Porems, by Cuaries James, Author 
of the Military Dictionary, Kegi- 
mental Companion, &c. Sc. 2 vols. 
8vo. 

ok is in some measure a re- 

publication; but both the length 
of time which has elapsed since the first 
publishing of the principal pieces, and 
the new ones that are now added, enti- 
tle these volumes to the place of a new 
publication in our critical catalogue. 

We will confess that we have read 
these poems with no ordinary plea- 
éure. Mr. James is not to be sure a 
Milton or a Dryden; but he has an 
elegant mediocrity of talent, which 
inspires delight and prevents weari- 
ness. But before we pass to the con- 
sideration of the poeiry, let us oifer a 
few remarks upon the preface, the 
first period of which by the bye pre- 
sents as strange a simile as can well 
be imagined. 

Mr. James, in his argument in sup- 
port of modern incapability of invent- 
ive excellence, has selected some ap- 
posite instances of plagiarism (for we 
Sec no reason to soften the term) 
from Pope; an author who owes less 
to genius, perhaps, than any other of 
equal celebrity upon record. Weare 

erfectly of Mr. James’s opinion, that 

e borrowed ‘‘ more from necessity 
than choice,” and it would not be as- 
serting too much to say, that an in- 
dustrious reader of English poetry 
might pluck more borrowed plumes 
from the wing of Pope’s muse, than 
from any other writer, ancient or 
modern; nor would the task be an 
invidious one: it might, indeed, de- 
press mistaken admiration, but it 
would substitute in its place the ap- 
probation of truth. 

" Mr. James, however, has mistaken 

the meaning of Goldsmith in the first 

couplet of the Traveller, which he 
imagines to be imitated from the final 
lines of Paradise Lost : 

They, vand ia hond, with wand’ring steps 

and slow, 

Thro’ Fen take their solitary way.” 

In the first place, the co-incidence 
is extremely trivia], and in the second, 
we learn from Boswell, in the follow- 
ing passage, that Goldsmith’s mean- 
ing was <ifferent from that of Milton 5 


** Johnson.-~Chamier once asked 
him what he meant by s/ow, the last 
word in the first line of the Traveller, 


* Remote, unfriended, melancholy slow,’—- 


Did he mean tardiness ef loco-motion? 
Goldsmith, who would say some- 
thing, without consideration, answer- 
ed, ‘ Yes.’ I was sitting by and said, 
‘No, Sir; you do not mean tar- 
diness of loco-motion; you mean that 
sluggishness of mind which comg¢s 
upon a man in solitude. Chamier 
believed then that [ had writien the 
line as much as if he had seen me 
write it.” 

Mr. James thinks it would be diffi- 
cult to produce one instance, ancient 
or modern, in which the rapidity of 
early elevation has been followed by 
»ermanent security; and he mentions 

‘ope, whose Essay on Criticism did 
not rise into instantaneous popularity. 
But the example of Pope is precisely 
against the inference he would draw ; 
for he was very early celebrated. He 
produced his ‘* PastoraJs” in his six- 
teenth year: his ‘‘ Essay on Criticism” 
in his twenty-first, aod his ** Rape of 
the Lock” in his twenty-fourth year, 
»roductions which successively raised 
bien so high jn the public estimation, 
that we find him celebrated by the 
wits of the time in cotemporary pub- 
lications, and Jooked up to as a capa- 
ble person to give an English trans- 
lation of Homer : and surely the age 
of twenty-four is no tardy period for 
a poet to reap popularity. Yet with 
regard to the final question, the per- 
manent celebrity of this writer, there 
may be room to doubt: he has not, 
indeed, arrived at the dignity of a 
classic, for a century has not yet passed 
oyer his works. 

We shall now pass to a eonsidera- 
tion of Mr. James’s poems, the first 
of which is called the Vanity of Fame, 
and is, by his own account, the pro- 
duction of a very early age. It is re- 
markable, however, that it is indubi- 
tably the best piece in the volumes 
now before us. We were greatly 
pleased with the perusal of it. It is, 
indeed, a very close, but not a servile, 
nor an unsuccessful imitation of 
Pope’s manner. It has a considera- 
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ble facility’ of versification, some These lines Mr. J. translates thus, 
power of language, and much extent Those sacred terms the faithful apple core, 
ot idea. The caustic severity of the By me directed, meditate ouce more. 


moralist is often very happily display- The translation of the same poem, 
ed. But it is not without some ob- by Duke, if less elegant, is more 
scurity of meaning, and some defects faithful, generally speaking. 
of harmony. Of the former, the fol- As a very favorable specimen of 
lowing is an example : Mr. James’s powers we extract the 
‘There [in the tomo} heroes, kings, and following passage, which is at once vi- 
_, poets, humbly lie, f gorous in its execution, and just and 
Without a passion, and without a sigh. noble in its sentiments. 
The last assertion, if applied to pos- 
terity, is evidently false. ie rwataling:~ 
Of metrical detect the following is yw. meanly reddens at a parent’s grave; 
& specimen : ; , Turns from the sod that humbly lifts.its 
Soundall his turns, his passions, and his end, head, 
Point how to one fair common wiole they tend. syd marks the narrow limits of the dead ; 
Sometimes bis images are ludicrous, Turns from the sod where ev'ry blade of 
as when he calls the birds ‘‘ feather’d grass, 
bards,” and talks of “* love-sick bulls.” That meekly trembles as the zephyrs pass, 
The following passage has not ouly To pensive thought the recollection calls 


the maune t per s the spirit of Of life’s gay tumult, and its native walls; 
ner, but perhaps the spi Where fortune, giving all she had to give, 


Heav’n blast the wretch, apostacy’s worst 


Pope. ‘ ae te ie es 
The greedy wretch, whom thousand fears Still fondly whisper'd—f am stilt to live; 

2 RR Still kindly scatter’d, with a magit hand 
command, : ? 5 ’ 


Each joy that pride and vanity demand. 

But dou!ly blast him, if in wealth’s career 

He blush to bathe it with a filial tear, 

Or, false to truth’s involuntary sigh, 

Deny the ground where half his kindred 
lie, 

The good old man, that in the close of life 


Whene’er the pence must quit his trem- 
bling hand; 

Who sees a cheat in honesty itself, 

Aud thinks e’en virtue meditates his pe!f; 

The frugal crone, whose maxim is, to live 

Beneath the means that heav’n and nature 


give ~ 9 o3° A 
Ww) 6 ducks her ruin in each crumb that 5mil’d to have pass dits tumultand its strife, 
drops : And in the peaceful bosom of his son 
J 


Repos'd the treasures of the race he'd run ; 
: ae 
* q ace e 2W $ Ca y d “ y 
Preserves the leavings of a stale repast, rs ee be gee oem = —_ , 
And ne’er—but when she visits—breaks her “UG C103 ¢ the cire ; o aes y. S47, 
Siar Than, shame to tell! the da:ling of his care, 
— 9 TT : 
. . lected i s hopes 
The greedy wretch, and partner of his care, ae bee ~~. won his ~ tie bay a 
The frugal crone, both undistinguish bear * ee 
y bad twin'd, 


The living mark ; would feelan inward sore, 
+ es : . Andt $ apostate, to amus ankind. 
Should babbling echo whisper-—they were And turns apostate, to amuse mankit 


And just subsists on dirty crusts and sops, 





poor! We do not mean to analyse all the 
Venture a momentary flash of pride, various nug@ conore@ which compose 
And turn out GEN’ROUS, once before they noni 

died. 


* There cannot be a greater instance of 
innate depravity than, in the ¢ -nsciousness 
, = r : of humble parentage, to avoid every circum- 
which is not without a considerable giance that leas u. toa recognition of it. 
degree of merit. In some respects A mong our jaie created noblemen, it is not 
It may be said materiem superabat impossible to discover more anxi¢ty to 
opus: but in general the thoughts are hide the meanness of ancestry than a noble 
natural, and the expressions easy. soliciude to adorn it by just and honoura- 

The translation of Acontius to ble actions. 

Cydippé” is not faithfully executed. A whimsical diffusion of wealth may 
Mr. James says that nothing has been seem the effect of ben-volence to the igno- 
added; but at the same time many rant and interested part of mankind 3° but 
things have been omitted, as may be it proves the dictate of osieniation in the 
seen in the following : eyes of judicious men 
Verba licet repetas, quae demptus abarbore = ¢_‘It is not uncommen, especially among 
feetus upstart noblemen, to hear a father, or @ 
Periulit ad castas, me jaciente, manas. mother, made the object of a jest. 


The next piece is a poetical ‘* Epis- 
tle from Petrarch to Laura,” and 
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these volumes. 


fie is his ain, he trifles elegantly. 











for the change : 


Question and Answer. 
What forms the Methodist? 
whose life 











































strife, 


Suicide : 


Rejected” of no ordinafy merit. 


men of our author's poetry. 
RECOLLECTION. 
A CELLE QUI SE RECONNOITRA. 


WHEN still and mould’ring into dust shall 
lie 
The throbbing inmate of this troubled 
breast, 
The lov'd destroyer of his peace may sigh, 
Perhaps may grieve that she denied it rest, 
Ah! ne— f conscious of the fondest pray’r 
That ever issu’d with expiring love — 
Heawn makes unblemish’d 
care, 
No pang shall reach her, and no sorrow 
move 


inocence its 


Not e’en remembrance—-if Remembrance 
give 
Ag 
Shall in the mazes of reflection live, 
Or dare to trespass on her angel-mind. 





ief to what is purity retin’d— 


One sigh, to mingle with my parting breath, 
One transient sigh Purthenopé may lend; 
The coldest bosom will be touch’d by death, 
And feel for nature when her charms 
must end. 
Nor let the Vain that throbbing pulse de- 
spise, 
Which swells to grief and melancholy 
woe, 
A rapture glimmers on 2ffliction’s sighs, 
Which truth alone, and sympathy can 
kulow. 


Criticism. 


) It may be said, how- 
ever, of our author, that when to tri- 


The first thing that struck us on 
opening the second volume, was the 
following erratum, p. 114, for Me- 
thodist read Hypocrite, and we turned 
impatiently to the page to see what 
induced Mr. James to change one sy- 
nonyme.for another. We will quote 
the passage, and leave our readers to 
judge whether there was any occasion 


A wretch 


Has long been tinctured by remorse and sin: 
With heaven and earth and with himself at 


Prayers hide without his wretchedness within. 

In this volume there is a fine let- 
ter by the Rev. Dr. J. Fordyce upon 
it is the most temperate 
piece of argument and _ persuasion 
upon thus subject we ever read. It 
is: pretixed also to a poem ‘* Suicide 


We will subjoin one more speci- 





Yet far from thee, Parthenopé remove 
Each thought that wanders to Puilander’s 
tomb; 
All joy be thine—and shouldst thou deign 
to love, 
E’en o'er the cypress may the myrtle 
bloom. 


At p. 216, our author in a quibble 
upon, the word ga//ant, supposes it to 
have two different accents according 
as it signifies an adjective or substan- 
tive ; but it is the same in both. 

We could not but smile when we 
came to the following: “ On reading 
an advertisement, ‘ Which is the Ora- 
cle Burke or O’Brien?” p. 239, vol. 
iii—and to the name of Burke there 
is an asterism which conducts to the 
following note: 

** Author of an elaborate pamphlet 
respecting the French revolution.” 

This seems to us as if a_ person 
should mention the name of Shak- 
speare, and add in a note *‘ author of 
a celebyated play called Hamlet.” 

We must not, however, conclude 
our account of these volumes without 
expressing our entire approbation of 
them, and the pleasure they have 
give us in perusal. We think, had 

oetry formed the business of Mr. 
) one life, he would have claimed 
no mean rank as a pupil of Pope, for 
it is in that sort of terse and moral 
poetry that he would have excelled. 





The Tueonry of Dreams: in which 
un Inquiry is made into the Powers 
and Facuttics of the Human Mind, 
as they are illustrated in the most 
remarkatle Dreams recorded in sa- 
cred and profane History. 2 vols. 
1sos. 

\ TE know not exactly how to 
characterise these two volumes. 

The title-page promises, —— 

more than is performed; and yet we 

have read them with much pleasure, 

Considerable industry has been em- 

ployed in collecting from various 

sources, ancient and modern, the most 

remarkable dreams, visions, &c. &c.; 

and as the author seems free from all 

superstition upon the subject, there 
can be nothing to fear from his opi- 
nion upou weak minds. 

The first.chapter, which is a clear 
and succinct classification of the va- 
rious sorts of dreams, we will extract. 

“There is perhaps no subject of 
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equal interest which has been so little 


methodically treated as dreams. In 
* conversation they are frequently the 
theme of transient remark, and vague 


discussion; but there are very few 
regular dissertations concerning them, 
though it might be supposed that what 


so much tends to illustrate the powers 
and faculties of the 


human mind, 


) would have engaged attentive consi- 
~ deration. 
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“‘ The reason of this neglect indeed 
cannot easily be discovered: whether 
it be, that the wide range which the 
prospect opens seems to tempt rather 
desultory and discursive flight, than 
steady and systematic enquiry, or 
that the indistinct notions which are 
usually entertained in hasty specula- 
tion, appear to preclude the hope of 
clear and satisfactory decision, the 
projector of the present treatise. at- 
tempts not to determine; but he is of 
opinion that much curious informa- 
tion may be collected on the subject, 
and that some important conclusions 
may be deduced froma general view 
of the considerations which are con- 
nected with it. In the Eysav which 
the author designs to compose, it will 
not be expected that he should em- 
brace the whole scope of the argument; 
it will be sufficient if he throw out 
some general principles, and covfirm 
his remarks by a reference to some 
of those dreams, both ancient and 
modern, which have excited the chief 
attention. 

** In order to assist our examination 
of that variety of matter which will 
demand our notice, it may be useful 
to advert to the distinctions under 
which the different kinds of dreams 
have been characterised in general de- 
scription by preceding writers. 

“The first distinction laid down by 
Macrobius, an ancient author, refers 
to what is properly called a dreain’, 
which he regards as a figurative and 
mysterious representation that re- 
quires to be interpreted. An exam- 
ple of this is furnished by Dion Cas- 
siusf, who states that Nero dreamt 
that he saw the chair of Jove pass 
Tito the palace of Vespasian, which 
was considered as emblematical of the 
translation of the empire to Nero. 

““ The second relates to what is 





¥ “Overzog, SDimniUn. 
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termed vision*, which was ynderstood 
to obtain, when any one saw that which 
afterwards came to pass in the same 
roanuer that it was foreseen. A friend, 
for instance, acting in the same cir- 
cumstances, as in reality the next 
morning he may be found to do. 

“The third sort is what the ancients 
conceived to be oraculart, and what 
they described as taking place, when 
in sleep a parent or priest, or venera- 
ble person or deity, denounced what 
was or was not to happen, or what 
should be done or avoided; an in- 
stance of which is said to have occur- 
red to Vespasian, who, when a private 
man ia Achaia, dreamt that a person 
uuknown assured him, that his pros- 
perity should begin as soon as Nero 
should lose a tooth: in completion of 
which he was shewn on the next day, 
a tooth just drawn from the emperor ; 
soon after which Nero's death took 
place, as likewise that of Galba, and 
discord broke out between Otho and 
Vitellius, which facilitated Vespasian’s 
ascent to the throne. 

** An impressive example is also fur- 
nished by Virgil, who represents the 
disfizured shade of Hector to have ap- 
peared to AZneas on the night on which 
the Grecians took possession of Troy, 
exhorting him to escape from the 
flames of the city already falling to 
destruction. 

-** These were supposed to rise under 
the influence of inspiration: Cicero 
considers them as particularly suited 
to temples, and we are told, that the 
leaders of the Lacedemonians were 
accustomed to lie down in the tempie 
of Pasithea, in expectation of such 
oracular suggestions, In which they 
trusted as infuilibly true$. They are 
here produced only by way of illustra- 
tion. 

“The fourth is the Insomniumil, 
which Macrobius represents as some 
solicitude of an oppressed mind, body, 
or fortune, which, as it harrassed us 
when awake, so it affects us in our 
sleep; as for instance, when a lover 
finds himself possessed or deprived of 
the object of his affections; or when 
any one under apprehensions of 
some insidious enemy seems to have 





* “Ogaua, visio. + Xpnaariopecs, oraculum, 
JT Sueton. Vespas. Dion Cass. L. Ixvi. 
§ Cicero de Divin. L. i. § 43. |] "Everrmer. 
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fallen into his power, or to have es- 
caped from it. With respect to the 
body, when a person filled with wine, 
or distended with food, fancies -him- 
self either strangled with repletion, 
or suddenly relieved ; or when, on the 
contrary, 2 man huagry or thirsty ap- 
pears to desire, or to seek, or to find, 
food or liquor: lastly, with respect to 
fortune) when any one seems, accord- 
ing to his hopes or fears, to be elevated 
to or degraded from power and high 
stations. 

“These dreams were considered by 
the ancients as especially deceitful 
and vain‘, as leaving no significant 
impression; they, are spoken of by 
Virgil as those 
Fallacious dreams which Ghosts to earth 

transmit, 
and are directly opposite to the dreams 
which Persius describes as 

Visions purg’d from phiegmf, 


and which were considered assent from 
the gods, and not proceeding from hu- 
mours of the body. 

“« Petronius Arbiter, or rather Epi- 
curus, thus.describes the Insomnium 
with discrimination from the oracle. 


The fleeting spectres which in dreams arise 


Conie not from temples, or indulgent skies; 

The mind creates them, when its powers 
uucheck'd, 

May sport, and leave the body in neglect. 

Ihe hero sees disorder’d legions fly, 

And helpless monarchs bath'd in slaughter 
die, 

Renews the war, besieged towns assails, 

With sword and flames the lofty fortress 
svales. . 

In visionary courts the lawyers spar, 

And convicts tremble at the ideal bar. 

Still ver his hidden gold the miser quakes, 

The sportsman still with dogs the woodlands 
shakes : 

he skilful roariner the vessel saves, 

Or buffets, from the wreck escap’d, the 
waves 

All that affection breathes by love is penn’d, 

And tokens sent which love delighistosend. 

Ev'n dogs in sleep the same impr 

And tongue the scented footsteps of the 


hare. 


es 
SiO Deu, 





* wevdeis Svtip@:, Sophocles 

+ Falsa ad caelum mittunt insomnia 
manes. Virgil. A‘neid |. vi. The earth is 
bere mentioned as heaven, in relation to 
the lower regions, in which the dead were 
supposed to be. 

4 Sat, ii. v. lvii. 


Criticism. 


[Jury 


The wretched must the wounds of mis'ry 
feel, 

Though night’s still influence on the world 
should steal*. 


* Macrobius illustrates the Phan- 
tasm, which fs the fifth sort, and which 
is styled Visus by Cicero, as that which 
takes place between waking and sleep- 
ing,as it does in the firstclouds of sleep, 
when the person who begins to dose, 
thinking himself awake, imagines that 
he sees forms differing in shape and 
magnitude from natural objects rush- 
ing upon him, and wandering about ; or 
any strange confusion of things, cheer- 
ful or distressing. Under this class 
he places the Ephialtes, or night- 
mare, which coniumon opinion sup- 
poses to invade persons when asleep, 
and fo load and incommode them by the 
weight: 

** Macrobius represents the Phan- 
tasm and the Insomniuin as little de- 
serving of attention, conceiving them 
to furnish no subject of divination or 
assistance in the discovery of futurity: 
popular superstition, however, seems 
to have regarded the night-mare as 
capable of, predicting. 

** Macrobius, in his description, has 
not included visions which were sup- 
posed to be seen in the day, when the 
senses were awake, several of. which 
are recorded in the fabulous relations 
of ancient history, as that of the ap- 
pearance of Romulus, who is said to 
have presented himself in glittering 
armour, and with an aspect more 
bright and august than when living, 
to Julius Proculus, a patrician of dis- 
tinguished character, as he was tra- 
velling on the public road, and to 
have assured him of the future power 
and prosperity of Rome: and ano- 
ther example was furnished in the ap- 
parition which appeared to Tarche- 
tius, king of the Albans, and which 
was feigned to have been the father 
of Romulus}. Those, indeed, come 
under the general idea of visions, 
treated of inthe second definition of 
Macrobius, differing from them only 
as they cccurred in the Gay ; but, pro- 
perly speaking, they should be dis- 
tinguished as being imparted to per- 
sons whose senses were awake. 





* Petron. Arbit. p. 178. 
mentes, &c. 
+ Plutarch in Romul. 
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“A mote simple distribution of Hous veneration; and much of the 
dreams than that of Macrobius was feputed’ wisdom of their sages was 
adopted by those who dividedthem shewn in the interpretation o them. t 
gnly into two sorts—plain and alle- In discoursing of the origin of 
gorical, the former including such as dreams, our author seems not to un- 
exhibited thing: in their own form*; derstand himself, for he talks of their 
the latter such as intimated circum- efficient and productive causes. 
stances under similitudes.” The eighth and ninth chapters re« 

Chapters two, three, four, five, and late to those inspired dreams _whiclt 
six, are occupied with relations of are commemoraied in holy writ, and 
various sorts; some so improbable as which, of course, can receive but. lit~ 
to deserve only ridicule, and most of tle illustration, and are ca able of but 
them so conjecturally delivered down little argument at this period. 
to posterity, as to deserve no credit. The following may be new to stich 
The whole however, is so connected, of our readers as are not conversant 
in the form of a narrative,'by the oc- with our ancient chroniclers: 
casional remarks of the compiler, as «The same author (Holinshed) fe 
to preserve considerable interest 10 ports that a fame had spread that Ri- 
the perusal. | We were often, indeed, chard the Third, the night preceding 
tempted to think that there was much> ¢he battle of Bosworth Field, which ter- 
talent, and knowledge, and industry, y,jnated his reign and his life, ‘ had 2 
thrown away upon a subject too tri- greadfull and terrible dreame, for it 
vial, generally speaking, to merit seemed tohim beingasleepe that he did 


much attention. see diverse images like terrible devils 
The idea that dreams are from which pulled and baled hint, hot suf- 


God, seems to be discountenanced fering him to take any quiet or rest; 
by several circumstances. Often they the which strange vision not only so 
are unintelligible, and consequently suddenly struck his heart with fear; 
cannot be of any utility: sometimes jy: jt stuffed his heady and troubled 
they take place, and relate to events his mind with many busy and dread- 
in themse ves too trifling to merit a fy imaginations, for incontinent afters 
special interference of the deiiy: and his heart being almost damped, hé 
at others, they point out events, as ca- prognosticated before the donbtful 
lamitous, which however no effort on chance of the battle to come, not usin 
our part can prevent from taking place. the alacritie and mirth of mind an 
And, in addition to all this, we think countenance as he was a¢customed to 
with our author, that if dreams were do, before ae came toward the battley 
of divine origin, and meant to be con- and least that it might be suspect 
sidered as spiritual communications that he was abashed for feare of his €ne~ 
from the deity, some general direction mies, and for that cause looked so 
to us to confide’ in them, would have piteously, he recited and declared to 
been given in scripture, or some prin- his familiar friends, in the morning, 
ciples for the interpretation of them; his wonderful vision atid fearful 
for ‘‘ it seems difficult to conceive that dreame; upon which the historiatr 
he should impart communications of wel! observes, but I think this was no 
his will without any sanction of au- dream, but a punction and pricke of 
thority to command respect, or any his sinful conscience, for the cot? 
ground for explaining what is ambi- science is so much more charged and 
guous.” aggrieved as the offence is yreaters 
_ Chapter vii. contains some observa- and more heinous in degree, (sy that 
tions upon the exposition and origin King Richard uy this reckoning must 
of dreams. It is well known that needs havea wonderful troubled mindy 
auciently the exposition of dreams as because the deeds that he had done, 
reduced to “ scientific principles, 2ad as they were heinous and unnatural, 
practised by men who engaged in it so did they excite and stirre up extra 
as a ptofession ;" and the easteru na- ordinarie notions of trouble and yex- 
tions regarded dreams with puncti- ations in his conscience;) which sting 
- ———— of conscience, although it strike not 
Osucnparixci~hings which appeared alwaie, yet at the last day of extreme 


in their own likeness, life, iti 
; is wont to show and resent 
Untversat Mao. Vor. X. G ad 
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to us our faults and offences; and the 
pains and punishments which hang 
over our heads for the committing of 
the same, to the intent that at that 
instant we for our deserts being pe- 
hitent-and repentant may be com- 
~ pelled, lamenting, and bewailing our 
sins like forsakers of this world, jocund 
to depart out of this mischeefe life*.’ 
“The night before the arrest and 
execution of Lord Hastings, who was 
Beheaded by the protector, afterwards 
Richard the Third, Lord Stanlye sent 
a trusiie messenger unto him at mid- 
night inall the haste, requiring him to 
rise and ride away with him, for he was 
disposed utterly no longer to bide, he 
had so fearful a dreame, in ‘which him 
thought that a boare with his tushes so 
rased them by the heads; that the 
blood ran about both their shoulders ; 
and forasmuch as the Protector gave 
the boare for his cognisance, this 
dreame made so fearful an impression 
on his heart that he was thoronghly 
determined no longer to tarie, but had 
his horse readie it the Lord Hastings 
would go with him to ride yet so farre 
the same night, that they should be 
out of danger per daie. ‘ Ha! good 
Lord,’ quoth my Lord Hastings to 
this messenger, ‘ leaneth my lord thy 
master so much to such trifles, and 
hath such faith in dreames which 
-either his own feare fantasieth, or do 
rise in the night’. rest by reason of his 
daies thoughts. Tell him it is plaine 
witchcraft to believe in such dreames, 
which if they were token of things to 
come, why thinketh he not that we 
might be as likelie to make them true 
by our going, if we were caught and 
brought backe as friends faile fliers, 
for then had the boare a cause likelie 
to rase us with bis tusks as folke that 
fled from some falsehood, wherefore 
either is there perile, or none there is 
indeed, or if anie be, it is rather in 
going than biding; and in case we 
should needs fall in perill one waie or 
‘other, yet had I rather that men should 
$ee that it were by other men’s false- 
dhood, than thinke it were-either by 
our owne fault, or faint heart; and, 
therefore, go to thy master (man) and 
commend me to him, and praie him 
be merie and have no feare, for I in- 
‘sure him I am as-sure of the man that 
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he woteth of (meaning Cateshy, who 
deceived him, and suggested his re- 
moval) as | am of my own hand*.’” 
It is remarkable how frequently 
Shakspeare in, his historical plays has 
adopted the very language of Holin- 
shed and Hall, though generally 
modified into the form of blank verse. 
From the passages above quoted he 
has liberally borrowed in Richard ITF. 
which we will venture to transcribe 
here. We _ have often, indeed, 
thought that our numerous commen- 
tators upon Shakspeare might have 
énhanced the value of their annota- 
tions, by subjoining those passages 
from the ancient chronicles which our 
immortal bard had borrowed, instead 
of merely referring to them ; for nei- 
ther Hall:nor Holinshed are easily to 
be met with, but form rather a part 
of the library of the collector. It is 
pleasing, however, to trace a Shak- 
speare to his sources; and our readers 
will perceive a marked coincidence in 


the following: 


Act Ill.—Sc. I. 
Before Lord Hasting's House. 
Enter a Messenger. 

Mess, My lord, my lord! [Knocking.} 

Hast. [Within] Who knocks? 

Mess. One from Lord Sianley. 

Hast. [Within.] What is’t o'clock? 

Mess. Upon the stroke of four. 

Enter Hastings. 

Hast, Cannot thy master sleep the tedi- 
ous nights? 

Mess. So it should seem by that I have 
to say. First, he commends him to your 
noble lordship. 

Hast. And then— 

Mess. And then he sends you word, he 

dreamt 
To-night the boar had rased off his helm : 
Besides, he says there are twocouncils held; 
And that may be determined at the one 
Which may make you and him to rue at 
the other. 
Therefore he sends to know your lordslwip’s 
pleasure, 
If presently you will take horse with him, 
And with all speed post with him toward 
.the north 
To shun the danger that his soul divines. 
Hast. Go fellow, go, return unto thy 
lord ; 
Bid him not fear the separated councils : 
His hondéur, and myself, are at the one: 
Andat the other, is my good friend Catesby 





* Holinshed, vol. i. p. 723. 
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Where nothing can proceed, that toucheth 


Ss > 
Whereof I shall not have intelligence. 
Yell him his fears are shallow, wanting in- 
stance. 
And for his dreams—I wonder he’s so fond 
To trust the mockery of unquiet slumbers 5 
To fly the boar before the boar pursues 
Were to incense the boar to foliow us, 
And make pursuit where he did mean no 
chace. 

With such humility of genius did 
Shakspeare admit the thoughts and 
expressions of others ! 

We now come to the second vo- 
lume, which offers more for reflec- 
tion and reasoning than the other: 
the first was a mere selection of in- 
congruous stories ; and this, is an esta- 
blishment of the principles and an 
elucidation of the phenomena of these 
stories. QOurauthor, indeed, does not 
often launch into original disquisition ; 
but when he does, we think we can 
perceive the marks of a sound and 
philosophical mind. 

Sometimes however, he is remark- 
ably futile, as in his attempt to ex- 
plain the dream of Mr, Beal, p. 3, 
and at p. 96, where he supposes the 
faculty of second sight to be inti- 
mately connected with ‘ retired and 
and secluded scenes, amidst vallies 
soon overspread with the shades of 
evening, and where the vapory mists 
float incessantly on the mountain's 
brow.” 

The most remarkable circumstance 
related in this volume is the follow- 
ing, and which we shall here quote, 
although it may be found in Claren- 
don, for every reader of a magazine 
has not perhaps had opportunity or 
inclination to peruse that entertaining 
but copious historian. 

*“* There was an officer in the king's 
wardrobein Windsor Castle, of a good 
reputation for honesty and discretion, 
and then about the age of fifty years 
or more: this man had in his youth 
been bred in a school in the parish 
where Sir George Villiers, the father 
of the duke, tived; and had been 
much cherished and obliged ‘in that 
season of his age by the said Sir 
George, whom afterwards he never 
saw. About six months before the 
miserable end of the Duke of Buck- 
jngham, about midnight, this man, 
being in bis bed at Winasor, where his 
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office was, and in a very good health, 
there appeared to him, on the side of 
his bed, a man of a yery venerable as- 
pect, who drew the curtains of bis bed, 
and fixing his eyes upon him, asked 
him if he knew him. The poor man, 
half dead with fear.and apprehensjon, 
being asked the second time -whether 
he remembered bim, and having in 
that time called to his memory. the 
presen*e of Sir George Villiers, and 
the very cloaths he used to wear, in 
which, at that time, he seemed to be 
habited: he answered him, that he 
thought him to be that person: Fe 
replied, he was in the right, that he 
was the same; and expected a service 
from him, which was, that he should 
go from him to his son the Duke of 
Buckingham, and tell him, if he did 
not somewhat to ingratiate himself to 
the people, or, at least, to abate the 
extreme malice they had against him, 
he would be suffered to live but a 
short time. After this discourse he 
disappeared, and the poor man, if he 
had been at all waking, slept very well 
till morning, when he believed all 
this to be a dream, and considered it 
no otherwise. . 

“* The next night, or shortly after, 
the same person appeared to him again 
in the same place, and about the same 
time of the night, with an aspect a lit- 
tle more severe than before; and asked 
him whether he had done as he had 
required him? and perceiving he had 
not, gave him severe reprehensions ; 
told him, he expected more compli- 
ance from him; and that if he did not 
perform his commands he should en- 


joy no peace of mind, but should be 


always pursued by him.—Upon which 
he promised him to obey him. But 
the next morning, waking out of a 
good sleep, though he was exceedingly 
perplexed with the lively representa- 
tion of all particulars to his memory, 
he was willing still to persuade him- 
self that he had only dreamed; and 
considered that he was a person at 
such a distance from the duke, that 
he knew not how to find any admission 
to his presence, much less had any 
hope to be believed in what he should 
say. So wjth great trouble and un- 
quietness, he spent some time in think- 
ing what he should.do; and in the 
end resoved to do nothing in the 
matter. 

G2 
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“* The same person appeared to him 
the third time with a tei!ble counte- 
nance, and bitterly reproaching him 
for not performing what he had pro- 
mised to do. The poor man had by 
this time recovered the courage to tell 
him,that in truth he had deferred the 
execution of bis cousmands, upon 
considering how difficult a thing it 
would be for him to get any agcess to 
the duke, having acquaintance with 
no person about him ; and if he could 
obtain admission to him, be should 
neyer be able to persuade, that he 
Was sent in such a manner; but he 
should, at best, be thought to be mad, 
or to be set on and employed, by his 
own or the malice, of other men to 
abuse the duke; and so he would be 
sure to be undone.-—The person re- 
plied as he- had done betove, that he 
should never find rest tili heshould 
perform what he required, and there- 
fore he were better to dispatch it; 
that the access to his son was known 
to be very easy; and that few men 
waited long for him; and for the gain- 
ing him credit, he would teli him two 
or three particulars, which he charged 
him never te mention to any person 
living, but to the duke himself; and 
he should no sooner hear them, but 
he would believe all the rest he should 
say: and so repeating his threats, he 
Jeft him. 

' $£In the morning the poor man, 
more confirmed by the last appear- 
ance, inade his journey to London, 
where the court then was. He was 
yery wel} known to Sir Ralph Free- 
man, one of the masters of requests, 
who had married a lady who was 
nearly allied to the duke, and was 


himself well received by him. To |" 


him this man went, and though he did 
not acquaint him with all particulais, 
he said enough to him to let him see 
there was somewhat extraordinary in 
jt; and the knowledge he had of the 
sobriety and discietion of the man, 
made’ the more impression on him. 
He desired, that by bis means he 
might be brought to the duke, to such 
a place, and in such a manner, as 
should be thought fit; afirming, that 
he had much to say to him, and of 
such a nature as would require much 
privacy, and some time and patience 
jn the hearing. Sir Ralph promised 
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him, and then he sheuld understand 
his pleasure: and accordingly, in the 
first opportunity, he did inform him 
of the reputation and honesty of the 
man, aud then what he desired, and of 
all he knew of the matter. The duke, 
according to his usual openness and 
condescension, told him, that he was 
the next day early to bunt with the 
king; that his horses should attend 
him at Lambeth-bridge, where he 
would land by five of the clock in the 
morning; and it the man attended him 
there at that hour, he would walk and 
speak with him as long as should be 
necessary. 

“Sir Ralph carried the man with 
him the next morning, and presented 
him tothe duke at his landing, who 
received him courteously, and walked 
aside in conference near an hour; 
none but his own servants being at 
that hourin that place, and they and 
Sir Ralph at sucha distance, that they 
could not hear a word, though the 
duke sometimes spoke, and with great 
commotien, which Sir Ralph the more 
easily observed and perceived, be- 
caase he kept his eyes always fixed 
upon the duke, having procuied the 
conference, upon somewhat he knew 
there was of extraordinary. And the 
man told him, in his return over the 
water, that when he mentioned those 
particulars, which were to gain h.m 
credit, the substance whereof, he said, 
he durst not impart to him, the duke's 
colour changed, and he swore he could 
come to that knowledge only by the 
devil; for that those particulars were 
known ouly to himself and to one 
person more, who, he was sure, would 
never speak of it. 

“The duke pursued his purpose of 
hunting, but was observed to ride all 
the morning with great pensiveness, 
and in deep thoughts, without any de- 
light in the exercise he was upon; and 
before the morning was spent left the 
field, and alighted at his mother’s 
lodgings in White-Hall, with whom 
he was shut up for the space of two or 
three hours, the noise of their dis- 
course frequently reaching the ears of 
those who attended in the next rooms: 
and when the duke left her, his coun- 
tenance appeared full of trouble, with 
a mixture of anger, a countenance that 
was neyer before observed in him in 


he would speak first with the duke of any conversatiop with her, towards 
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whom he had a profound reverence. 
And the countess herself (for though 
she, was married toa private gentle- 
man, Sir Thomas Conipton, she had 
been created Countess of Bucking- 
ham shortly after her son had first as- 
sumed that title) was, at the duke’s 
leaving her, found overwhelmed in 
tears, and in the highest agony ima- 
gitable. Whatever there was of all 
this, it is a notorious truth, ‘that when 
the news of the duke’s murther (which 
happened within a few months after) 
was brought to his mother, she seemed 
not in the least degree surprised, but 
received it as if she had foreseen it; 
nor did afterwards express such a de- 
gree of sorrow as was expected from 
such a mother for the loss of such a 
son.” 

We smiled when we found our au- 
thor gravely supposing that an ‘ im- 

ending fate” could be avoided by any 
Ceaficd change of conduct in the 
Duke of Buckmgham. Either the 
time and manner of our death are, or 
are not foredoomed: if they are, it 
is fully to talk of escaping them: if 
they are not, we must be content to 
fall into additional mystery and con- 
tradiction in our opinions of the deity 
and of religion, Neither can we 
wholly coincide with our author's opi- 
nion of the agency and superintend- 
ency of angels over every individual, 
for the ubiquity of divine intelligence 
and of divine omnipotence is impaired 
aud degraded by such an opinion. 
No part of revealed religion entitles 
us to think so: and the apparent in- 
utility of such beings, considered with 
regard to the moral character of the 
world, is also strong against the pre- 
sumption. 

The following may surely prove 
that the expression of Shakspeare, 
“« She died every day she lived,” is no 
longer a metaphor. 

“The case of Colonel Townshend, 
mentioned by Dr. Cheyne, was also 
very remarkable; he had for many 
years been affected with a nephvritic 
complaint, and had the power of dying 
or expiring when he pleased, and af- 
terward of coming to life again at 
pleasure, a proof af which Dr. Cheyne, 
Dr. Baynard, and Mr. Skrine, had at 
Bath, where after composing himself 
deliberately on his back, the pulse of 
the colonel gradually became insensi- 
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ble, no motion of the heart was per- 
ceptible, nor any symptom of life to 
be discerned, a mirror held to his 
mouth being not even soiled by his 
breath: he continued in this state 
near half an hour, and then gradually 
recovered,” 

All the phenomena of sleep are, 
in our opinion, decidedly contrary to 
the supposition, that our reason con- 
tinues to be active in that state; 
though our author thinks that the cir- 
cumstance of somnambuies or sleep- 
walkers is au evident proof of the 
agency of the ratiocinative faculty. 

ut it would be more philosophical 
to suppose that the efforts which take 
place in sleep-walkers are to be 
ascribed to some hitherto unknown 
energies of our nature, than to be- 
lieve a palpable contradiction; for, 
supposing our reason to be exerted at 
these moments, the first consequence 
of that exertion would be to destroy 
sleep, and restore us to ‘the full dis- 
crimination of our waking powets. 
No man, when dreaming, believes or 
supposes himself to be dreaming ; and 
the combinations of dreams shew that 
they are the mere stuff of fancy. 

Of the independent agency of the 
mind also in sleep there can be no 
doubt. The sensations of the body 
are not ofien to be traced in our 
dreams: the mind seems to rejoice at 
its temporary freedom, and to expa- 
tiate at will through boundless forms 
of being. It is very seldom that 
dreams have any reference to corpo- 
rea] suggestion, nor even to the recent 
objects of our waking attention. The 
mind, in fact, acts separately, and 
sports through every species of ideal 
combination. From this occasional 
capacity of independent exertion, 
much might be argued as to its per- 
petual capacity when liberated from 
its earthly investment. The follow- 
ing relation will prettily illustrate 
this: 

“« Genadius, we are told, a Cartha- 
ginian physician, who doubted of the 
immortality of the soul, saw in his 
sleep a youth, who shewed to him a 
beautiful city, and who, returning on 
the succeeding night, inquired of Ge- 
nadius whether he recollected him. 
Genadius answered that he did, and 
remembered his dream. The youth 
then asked him what he was then 
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about: the physician replied, that he 
was in his bed sleeping. The appa- 
rition left him to reflect with salutary 
conviction, that as his mind then be- 
held acity, though his eyes were closed 
in sleep, and his body lay dormant, so 
the spirit of man might continue to 
live and exercise its powers of obser- 
vation and intelligence, though the 
body should lie lifeless in the tomb.” 

We must here conclude our ac- 
count of these volumes. We have 
read them with pleasure, and we can 
recommend. them with confidence. 
The style, though sometimes good and 
even elevated, is often, however, neg- 
ligent, and the author frequently falls 
into the common grammatical error 
of making the conjunction though 
gcvegn the subjunctive mood in every 
case. Besides its being wrong, surely 
its uncouthness might have forbidden 
its admission in the following sen- 
tence : 

** If Mr. Hobbes speak of dreams 
universally, the author does not agree 
with him, that different dreams are to 
be attributed to different distempers, 
though he feed no inclination, &c. 


ORIGINAL 
SONNET. 
O | HOW L hove at even’s tranguil hour, 
~ * Beneath some venerable oak r.clin’d, 
To yield my heart to contemplation’s 
power 3 
By grdveling thoughts unfetterd, un- 
confiin’d 5 
To fee] that calm, that sabbath, of the soul, 
So far exceeding all the worid’s frail 
charms: 
And, whilst unheard, strife’s troubled wa- 
ters roll, 
Fomenting care, disquiet, and alarms, 
To see how nature, undisturb’d, and still 
Amid the general discord, smiles sereue 
On man her creature, whose licentious wil 
Dis.urbs the beauiies of so fair a scene; 


Or bids them flotirish to his care-fraught eye, 
As unpevceiv'd, or mere deformity ‘ 
H.R. W. 


Impromptu on seeing Miss Davies sit for 
her Portrait to Mr. Jackson. Ly Cito 
RICEMAN. 

S \Y, Jackson! while thy breathing 

brush 
Would picture every grace ; 

And strives to give, with liveliest touch, 
The charms of Mary's face ; 
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We must also remark .that it is 
very incorrectly printed. 


The Fisner Boy, a Porm; com- 
prising his several Avocations dur- 
ing the four Seasons of the Year. 
By H.C. Esg. 1808. 

6 Nos title and subject of this 

oem have evidently been sug- 
ested by the Farmer’s Boy of Robert 
loomfield; and it wants little of 
being equal to that poem in every 
respect. But this is a praise of which 
probably the author will not. be very 
ainbitious ; at least if he estimate the 
powers of Mr. Bloomfield as we have 
ever done. If H.C. however, be 
not quite equal to his prototype in 
versification, he is much superior to 
him in acquisition. 

We wish we could speak in a man- 
ner more flattering to the feelings of 
the author, upon the merits of this 
poem; but we really think it indif- 
ferent. It is said to be founded in 
truth; and the notes warrant this, 
for they contain a great deal of inter- 
esting hical information. 


} .r r 

POETRY. 

Say, while before thee, beaming love, 
She captivating stands; 

Does not ‘hy He ART, with rapturous move, 
Paint quicker than thy HANDS. 

And, after all thy skill and care 
To make the canvas live; 

Is not the likeness stronger THERE, 
Than painting e’er can give ? 

I see, | feel, why lingering yet 
Thy happy pencil stays ; 

Nor can | blame you, if you get 
Fe xcuses for delays. 

For when the fini-h’d picture shows 
Bright Mary’s every grace, 

No longer canst thou gaze, and lose 
Thy soul upon her face! 


Tue PARTRIDGES. 

S roaming one morning in spring, 
Through the meadows where flow’rets 
grow, 

I heard on the zephyr’s soft wing 

The sounds of lamenting and woe. 


~ 


To the spot I directed my way, 

For it seem'd as if danger were nigh, 
And saw, just prepar’d for his prey, 

A hawk proudly soaring on high: 


"Twas acovey just fledg’d, and so small, 
That scarcely their forms were descried; 
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They seem’d for their parents to call, 
But no voice to their. mourning replied. 


Sol took the young brood to my home, 
And nurs’d them with tenderest care 5 
I bade them no longer to roam, 
But rest in tranquillity there. 


They bask’d in the nurturing sun, 
And were screen’d from the rage of the 
storm ; 
At the sound of my voice they would run, 
And rejoice at the sight cf my forin. 


With rapture, I saw them improve 
In vigour, as spring pass’d away 5 
They appear'd to delight in my love, 
Nor to wish from the garden to stray. 


One morning, at peep of the dawn, 
To my long-cherish’d charges I sped,— 
But, oh! with what pangs I was torn, 
When I found that the ingrates had fled! 


“Thus man,” 
plain, 
Too oft by appearance betray’d; 
When he finds his attachments were vain, 
And his love with ingratitude paid. 


, 


1 exclaim’d, ‘* shall com- 


“* Since he then, with reason endu’d, 
Regards not the calls of the heart; 
What wonder, that creatures so rude 
Should act a perfidious part?” ~ 
H R.W. 


The Grave of the Trovusapour. 
LOVE this gay, romantic spot, 
These forests, and these rocks supine : 

Oppress’d with gloom: by man forgot: 

I pensive mid their shades recline; 

Or wander thro’ the devious ways 
(While round me fancy’s blessings pour) 
Where, hid from day.and mortal gaze, 
Once fondly walked the Trousapour. 


Long did his speaking lyre resound 

‘The pleasures and the bliss of love; 
While shepherds sadly throng’d around, 
And sigh’d to each responsive move : 

But years came on, and then he sung 

Of rural sports and rural toils, 

W hat joys from harvest Jabour sprung, 
From harvest home what feats and broils. 


He’s dead! and here his ashes lay 
Inurn’d beneath these shady trees ; 
Around the streamlets waters play, 
And sweetly murmur to the breeze. 
The pale Narcissus here shall grow, 
The emblem of the rural tomb; 

Her fragrant sweets around shall throw, 
Aad mingie with the. poppy’s gloom. 


© Troubadour! thou now canst tell 
Nature’s most secret, hidden plan! 

Thine eye hath piere’d the awful veil, 
Which hides the whole from mortal man. 
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Tell me what unseen, glorious hand 
Launeh’d from the sky this rolling world ? 
The stars, by whose divine “command, 

Are notin wild confusion hurl'd? 


That moving ball what people crowd, | 

Which slowly tracks th’ etherial way ? 

Rove they like us id error’s cloud? 

And do they bend to passion’s sway ? 

Conscious are they of tear and pain? 

That doubtful part of Heav’ns decree : 

From love, from hatred, fierce disdain, 

Oh say, has fate pronounced them free? 

And tell me, too, celestial shade, 

What was J ere this breathing life? 

And was the dubious gifi deereed 

A source of comfort or of strife? 

Say, was I e’er a glowing flame; 

A bird, of plumage poorly vain ; 

A plant; an insect, vile and tame; 

A stock, insensible of joy or pain? 

But thriftless I my mind perplex: 

Tis gloom and dreary silence all : 

Sleep, steep, no more thy shade Til vex, 

No more upon thy tomb I'll call ; 

For soon the solemn hour will come, 

When I shall be as wise as thou: 

And then I'll read man’s gen’ral doom, 

And why he’s form’d to suffer now. 
London, July 2, 1808. M. 


A SimIce. 
FRIENDSHIP is like the cobler’s tie, 
That joins two soles in unity; 
But love is like the cobler’s awl, 
That pierces through the so¢e and all. 
H.R. W. 


SONNET. 
The DEATH of LEANDER. 
OLD is the night, and toud the rede 
winds roar, 

No star is out upon its wonted sphere, 
No plaintive music fal's upon my ear, 
And dirkness reigns triumphant on the 
shore! r 


‘Still, will I plunge, as I have plung’d before, 


For Hero stl to my fond heart is dear; 

Love's torch will light me o’er the ocean 
drear, 

And guide me safely to herarms once mere ! 


Ye wild gales blow! ye baleful whirlwinds 
howl, 
Leander drea’s not, and defies your rage ! 
Lash on ye waves! ye savage tempests 
growl, 
. With all your force a lover can engage! 
Thus spoke the youth—disdaintful spurn'd 
the shore— 
Dash’d the rude sea, and sunk to rise no 
more! 
Grafton street, June 1608. 


J.G, 
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To True Moon. 
* By an uneducated’ Female Cottager. 


} AIL! mild empress of the night, 
Hal! lovely moon, fair and sublime; 

Oft when I view thy silv’ry light, 

My soul is fill’d with thoughts divine. 


Who could with anger look on thee? 
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Should he from her be torn away, 
And fore’d into a distaut clime, 
Thy beams to him will bliss convey, 
Because on Emma's cot they shige. 
Fair moon! thou too to nie art kind, 
Thou dost my angry passions calin ; 
No malice rankles in my mind, 
When I behold thy radiant form. 


Or view with thougits impure thy beam? Then should we not that God adore, 


From passion’s fire my heart is free, 
When I behold thee, pensive queen. 


Thou dost.thy brightness spread around, 
To light-the weary trav'ller home; 

Without thy aid he might be found 
Breathless within a wat’ry tomb. 


What lights the lover on his way, 
When he, to meet his fair, does rove ; 
With joy he does thy lustre see, 
For it conducts him to his love. 


Who did the whole creation frame? 
Oh! let our thoughts now upwards soar, 

In pray’r, and praises to his name. 
Leicester, July7, 1808. 


Errtaps on Joun Wricat, Gent. 
ERE ties John Wright, as queer a 
wight 
As sleeps these tombs among: 


Who, strange to tell ! though always Wright, 


Was sometimes in the wrong. 
H.R W. 


*,* In the “ Verses in Memory-of a Young Lady,” p. 515, last number, for 
Nithisdale read Niddisdale, at the end of each stanza. 


THE NEW 
Mr. Cuarxes Dispin’s, of Cranford, 
for a. Method of facilitating the learn- 
ing of Music. 
ry HIS it seems principally consists 
in substituting the letters of the 
alphabet for the Characters hitherto 
used to express the notes, or rather in 
restoring the writing or expressing of 
music by characters, to its original 
simplicity. 

The notes at present used in music 
are the semi-breve which is equal to 
two minims; the minim which is equal 
to two crochets; the crochet which 
is equal to two quavers; the quaver 
which is equal to two semi-quavers, 
and the semi-quaver which is equal to 
two demi-semi-quavers. The substi- 
. tutes intended for these are the period, 
the colon, the semi-colon, the comma, 
the semi-comma, and the demi-semi- 
comma. In the present notation, the 
notes are placed wn lines and spaces, 
and by that means describe the scale, 
which consists of the first seven letters 
ef the alphabet, five times repeated; 
so that a character must be resorted to 
to explain a letter. , 

The substitutes are intended to be 
the letters themselves, they will do 
away the clefs, and the following ar- 
rangement is preferred :—The first se- 
yen letters are to be large Roman 
capitals, and the second seven, largé 
Italic capitals; the third seven, small 
Roman capitals; the fourth seven, 


PATENTS. 


small or lower case Roman; and the 7 
Instead of @ 


fifth seven, small Italic. 
the sharp and the flat, the acute and 
the grave accents will be used; and 
there is no necessity at all for the na- 
tural; for, unless a letter be accented, 
it will be played natural of course. 
‘The bars in this new musical scheme, 
are to be called divisions; and instead | 
of the single and the dauble bar, it is 
intended to use a.dash — and a sec- 
tion §; for an indefinite pause, a dou- 
ble dash= ; and for a definite. pause, 
a triple m-dash =. The rest are re- 
presented by points without letters:— 
instead of the repeat, will be used an 
index-hand; in place of the bind, if 
the distance from Jetter to letter is 
short, a hyphen is used; and if long, 
a half-parenthesis; a slur will also be 
expressed by a half-parenthesis; a haif 
bracket is to point out the number of 
letters that go toa syllable in singing; 
and a brace will be placed at the be- 
ginning of the lines, as it is used for 
triplets in poetry. ; 

The time of the air, which hitherto 
has been marked C, to signify four 
crotcheis ina bar, is now called a di- 
vision: three minims, or six quavers 
are to be four semi-colons; three co- 
lons or six commas. The distinctions 
of the measure of time from slow to 
fast, are to be expressed by common 
English. words as slow for adagio, 
quick for allegro, soft for piano, loud 
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for forte, &e. The apogiature ex- 
pressed by a small note, is.in~ this 
scheme noted by a small letter con- 
sistent with the type with which the 
music is printed, just as the type 
called english, requires long primer, 
pica, bourgeois, &c. Various graces 
will be understood by words, instead 
of marks, such as beat, shake, turn, 
trill, &c. The learning of this music 
may be facilitated by pasting printed 
letters on the keys of the instrument 
which would wear off, as the pupil 
became perfect: 


Mr. Wn. Newserry's, St. John's- 
street, for an Invention of Machinery, 
for sawing Wood, splitting or paring 
Skins, &c. 

HIS invention consists of 2 me- 
thod of working an endless re- 
volving saw-blade over two dumb- 
wheels or rollers, to be used for any 
urposes to which a common saw may 

te applied; to this kind of saw, a 

variety of machinery may be attached 

for guiding the pieces to be cut: -here 
drawings are necessary to illustrate the 

specification. The wheels run in a 

cast-iron frame, each having an iron 

plate screwed behind it, té prevent 
the saw from running off backwards. 

There is also a bench, er platform on 

which the piece to be cut is laid, and 

on this are fixed two semi-circles of 
iron, the centres of which are parallel 
to that part of the saw-blade, which is 
even with the top of the bench; one 
of them is marked with the divisions 
of acircle, by which means on turn- 
ing them in sliders, the bench may be 
placed at any angle to the blade of 
the saw, and fixcd there by means of 
screws. There are also guides above 
and below the bench to k:ep the.saw 
from running out of the line, and two 
wedges to force down the lower wheel, 
so as tq give thie saw, the necessary 
tension. ‘The piece to be cut may be 
brought forward to the saw, either by 
the hand, or by passing it between 
rollers jn the way practised for draw- 
ing iron; and therefore on causing 
the wheels to revolve by any moving 
power, the saw continually passes 
through the piece till it is cut. Me- 
thods are exhibited for eutting circles 
pfallsizes. The centre is determined 
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by means of a socket sliding on a rod; 
the socket is fixed at a proper distance 
from the saw. For splitting or paring 
skins the two wheels are laid: level in- 
stead of being over each other, and ah 
endless knife is worked upon them, tg 
which are affixed, two whetstones, 
above and below, so as to sharpen the 
knife as it goes. Itis used with the 
rollers of 3 common skin-splitter. The 
steel plate for the saw or knife ma 
have its two ends rivetted or braze 
together, or they may be shut before 
it is brought to its thinpess, and after 
wards drawn down. 


Mr. Bayan Dowkin's, of Dartford, 
Sora new Mode of prodecing a Ro- 
tary Motion, applicable to useful Pur- 
poses. 


if Baw is carried into effect by in- 
troducing steam beneath the 
surface of water, or any other dense 
fluid at a temperature too elevated to 
produce any considerable degree cf 
condensation. In the same and im- 
mediately over the place of the intro- 
duction of the steam, an inverted 
vessel is disposed, which, when filled 
with steam: will ascend with consider- 
able force, and carry with it any other 
moveable apparatus to which it may 
be attached until tke arrival of the 
said vessel to such a place or position, 
as shall permit the steam to escape, 
Other vessels may be -disposed and 
combined with the former, either by 
fixing them to the periphery of a wheel 
or circulating chain, be. so that the 
ascent of any bucket, &c. containing 
steam, shall regularly and succéssively 
cause the other bucket or buckets to 
arrive at the proper situation for being 
charged, and ascending in their ‘tur. 
Thus this method of producing a ro- 
tary motion consists in the construc- 
tion, use, and application of the usual 
steam-boilers and the receptacle, with 
its charge of hot water, &c. and of the 
combination of buckets bya revolv- 
ing wheel, or by an endless chain and 
buckets. The motion produced’ by 
the wheels round which these buekets 
must revolve, in consequence of this 
successive ascent in the said dense 
fiuid is that which is intended to be 
produced, and which may be applied 
to miils, and various useful machines. 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED & ECONOMICAL SOCIETIES. 


ROYAL SOCIETY. 
N the second and 16th ult. the 
continuation of Messrs Allen 
and Pepys’ paper on respiration ac- 
cupied the society's attention. The 
general result of their numerous and 
accurate experiments ‘prove that the 
quantity af carbonic acid produced on 


On the Composition of the Compound 
Sulphuret, from Huel Boys, and an 
Account ofits Chrystals. By James 
Smithson, Esq. F.R.S.—4, On Oxalic 
Acid. By T. Thomson, M.D. F.R.S. 
Edin. ommunicated by Charles 
Hatchett, Esq. F.R.S.—5, On Super 
acid and Sub acid Salts. By W. 


respiration is always equal to that of Hyde Wollaston, M.D, Sec. R.S.—6, 


the oxygen consumed, and vice versa; 
that a healthy man, whose pulsé is 70 
jf a mihute, will consume 3400 eubic 
inches of oxygen gas in eleven mi- 
nutes; that the same man will emit in 
the course of 24 hours, calculating the 
quantity of gas which always remains 
in the lungs, 18,000 cubic inches of 
carbonic acid, which yield 10 ozs. 
2 grs. of solid carbon. No combination 
it appears takes place between oxygen 
and hydrogen in the lungs; and they 
do not form water in the progress of 
respiration. The perfection of the 
eudiometer has assisted in, the accu- 
racy of these results. 

A paper by Dr. Henry, of Manches- 
ter, has been read, on the instruments 
of analysis of carbonic acid, and the 
gases emitted by coal in destructive 
distillation. ‘This paper _contained 
tables of the relative quantities of gas 


On the Inconvertibility’of Bark into 
Alburnoum. By T. Andrew Kuight, 
Esq. F.R.S. In a Letter to Sir J. 
Banks.—7, Some Account of Creti- 
num. By Henry Reeve, M.D. of | 
Norwich.—8, On a new Property of 7 
the Tangents of the three Angles of a. = 
Plane Triangle. By Mr. W. Garrard, 


of the Royal Naval Asylum, at Green- 
wich.—9, On a new Property of the 
Tangents of three Arches, —) 3 


the circumference of acircle. By N. | 
Maskelyne, D.D.—10, An Account of 
the Application of Gas from Coal to 
economical purposes. By Mr. W, 
Murdoch. Communicated by Sir J, 
pg 11, Further Experiments on 
the Spleen. By Everard Home, Esq. 
F.R.S, 
BATH AND WEST OF ENGLAND 
SOCIETY. 


contained in coals, and the means: of An Experiment on Scap Suds as a 


measuring their quantities and quali- 
ties. 

A domesticated trombac and can- 
divolva, of New South Wales and 
Davis's Straits has been presented to 
the society. The trombac Mr. Home 
has had two years; it is about two feet 
long, and one thick, with round ears, 
and a head resembling a pig, and with- 
outa tail. It burrows in the earth and 
climbs trees; it suffered itself to be 
nursed, and when it bit any thing it 
was without ill-nature, On dissection 
jt was found to have had two uteri. 
Mr. Bell, a Surgeon of New Holland, 
dissected one in a pregnant state, and 
found in the wlert, a gelatinous sub- 
stance, conveyed in two tubes, instead 
of a placenta. It is of the genus (Di- 
delphis) the same as the American 
opossum or kangaroo. 

The Philosophical Transactions for 
1808, contain:—Ist, The Bakerian 
Lecture. By H. Davy, Esq.—2, On 
’ the Structure and Uses of the Spleen. 

? 


By Everard Home, Esq. F.R.S.—3 


Manure. By Mr. G. Irwin, of Taun- 
ton, with remarks by the Rev. Thomas 
Falconer, 

A W years since, says this writer, 
[i my attention was attracted b 
the sojl of a garden reduced to a state 
of poverty, very unfriendly to vegeta- 
tion. An invigorating manure was 
necessary, but such astimulus could 
not easily be procured. Considering 
ween the means, it occurred that pos- 
sibly some trivial advantage might be 
derived from the oil and alkali re- 
maining jn the water after washing, 
commonly called soap-suds, Pits were 
immediately dug, and the contents of 
the washing tubs after they were done 
with, emptied into them; as washing 
succeeded washing other pits were dug 
and fiHled,’so that a whole garden, a 
small portion excepted, was watered 
and enriched. Upoy the spot pur- 
posely neglected, vegetation, says the 
writer, is. still languid, while the re- 
sidue of the garden invigorated by 
suds only, annually exhibits a Jaxu- 
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riance almost equal to any thing this 
fertile neighbourhood can produce. 
We have known this kind of manure 
and even another kind of domestic lye 


applied with success to the roots of 


the’Vine. 

But the mixture of an oil and an 
alkali has been more generally known 
than adopted as a remedy against the 
insects which infect wall fruit trees. 
It will destroy the insects which have 
formed their nests and bred among the 
leaves. Used in the early part of the 
year it will prevent insects from set- 
tling upon the leaves. It is also pre- 
ferable to the lime water, or wood 
ashes and lime, because lime loses its 
causticity. by being exposed to the air. 
The only difficulty is in the mode of 
applying it. Mr. Speechley in his 
treatise on the Vine; directs it to be 
poured from a ladder out of a watering 
pot, over both trees and wall, begin- 
ning at the top of the wall, and bring- 
ing it on, in courses from top to bot- 
tom. The Rev. Mr. Falconer thinks, 
a considerable extent of wall may be 
washed by means of a common garden 
pump, in a short time, as often as a 
supply of suds, 8c. can be had; or, a 
quantity of pot-ash of commerce dis- 
solved in water may be substituted. 
Washing the trees and the wall twice 
a week for three or four weeks in the 
spring will sufficiently secure the fruit 
from the injuries of insects. “This 
upon the whole, he thinks a valuable 
manure, as it can be easily obtained, 
at a small expense and in large quan- 
tities; and when its nature is under- 
stood, will probably be no loss esteem- 
ed than horse-dung. To the gardener 
as well as the farmer, mixed with 
mould, it is also. useful asa fertilizing 


compost. 

WV R. P. Wacker read an account 
t of Birds that frequent the vici- 
nity of Edinburgh. He then enume- 
rated one hundred and sc¢venty-eight 
species, of which eleven belong to the 
genus falco; four to strix; one to la- 
nius; tight to corvus; one oriolus; 
one cyculus; one picus; one alcedo; 
one upupa; onecerthia; twosturnus; 
six turdus; one ampellis; two loxia; 
seven emheriza; eight fringilla; one 
Tuscicapa; three alauda; fittcen mo- 
tacilla; feur pavus; four pirundo; 
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one caprimulgus; two columba; one 
phasianus; six tetrao; one ardea; six 
scolopax; seven tringa; four chara- 
dius; one hematopus; three rallus; 
three fulica; four prodiceps; four 
alca; six colymbus; two sterna; 
twelve larus; one procellaria, or mar- 
anza; twenty anas; four pelicanus. 
his report was accompanied with in- 
teresting observations on the distinc- 
tions of several of their species, their 
changes of plumage at different ages 
and.times of the year, their food, &cs 
and some specimens of the dubious 
species were exhibited. 

’ Dr. Thomas Thomson, one of the 
vice presidents, read an interesting 
paper on the chemical nature of fluor 
spar. Capt. Lasky read a paper on 
the Pinna ingens of Pennant, by which 
it appears that the Pinna ingens of 
Montagu, the Pinna Borealis of Stew- 
art, and Pinna ingens of the Linnzan 
Transactions, are all of the same spe- 
cies, and identical with that of Pen- 
nant. .Charles Anderson, Esq. read 
some observations on the geognosy of 
the island of Inchkeith in the Frith 
of Forth, from which it appears the 
whole island is composed of rocks 
belonging to the independent coal 
formation; and that the green stone 
which there occurs, is traversed by true 
veins filled with quartz, chalcedony, 
cale-spar, &c, and also contains nu- 
merous veins of different kinds. Mr. 
A. intimated his intention of laying 
before the society. a nore particular 
description of the isfand, illustrated 
by drawings, and a series of speci- 
mens. 


A 


LITERARY SOCIETY OF NEWCASTLE 
UPON’ TYNE. 
R.. James Grauam, of Ber- 
wick-v pon-Tweed, has read an 
** Essay upon Commerce as at present 
carried on by different.nations. With 
Hints for the advantage of every coun- 
try.” After expatiating very largely 
upon the benefits of a well-regulated 
commerce, its origin, progress, &c. 
he comes to its degenetacy and radi- 
cal abuses, which he treats upon ina 
‘masterly manner. He ranks the idea 
of universal empire, and universal 
commerce together. Heobserves, that 
the idea of the former, encouraged by 
successive victories, and of commands 
ing. the trade of the whole werld inte 
a 
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otie emporium, are both alike destruc- 
tive to the general happiness of man- 
kind. He observes, “‘ 1 am persuaded 
that as soon will the immutable laws 
of the universe be changed, and the 
different climates of the earth send 
forth the same productions, as either 
universat commerce or universal em- 
pire be realized.” A small recollec. 
tion of history will fully convince us 
that ambition had no sooner supposed 
her wishes were to be gratified, than 
the mighty fabric has tumbled to 
pieces. Many, he observed, may re- 
collect several instances of persons in 
this country, of large fortunes, exten- 
sive credit, and wide-spread connec- 
tions, who, not satisfied with these, 
but wishing to bring all under their 
grasp, in the pride of their hearts have 
declared—** My warehouses, or my 
granaries shall be the general depot of 
such or such an article; I will then 
fix my own price, and riches will flow 
in from every quarter.” How few, 
very few of such have succeeded, but 
have brought ruin on themselves and 
misery on all their connections! “I 
am apt to think that what is the case 
with individuals, will in a certain de- 
gree be the case with nations. I am per- 
suaded that God in pity to mankind 
has set some bounds to ambition which 
it cannot pass.” Here Mr. Graham, 
without any direct intention, seems to 
be illustrating the grand ultimate of 
the predictive parts of the inspired 
pages. - 
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The author condemns smuggling, 
and excessive duties, as the cause of 
it, in strong terms. He still contends 
for the necessity of a well’ regulated 
and general commerce, as the true in- 
terest and real riches of every country 
consists in a reciprocal intercourse 
with each other; to have no prohibi- 
tory duties, nor any so high as to 
create too great temptation to illicit 
trade. The present code of excise 
laws at which, he observes, the most re- 
solute shrink back with disgust would 
then assume all the mildness of English 
jurispradences The wise politician 
would feel uo anxiety at the prosperity 
of any neighbouring state. The more 
they cultivated their natural produc- 
tions, and the higher the degrees of 
perfection to which some branches of 
manufactory were brought, the easier 
the terms would be to the people; and 
as other states increased in riches the 
greater their demand would be for 
foreign manufactures. Pursuing this 
plan every nation would see its true 
greatness and real riches connected 
with the riches of other countries, and 
one could not hurt another without 
wounding itself. Jealousy would 
cease, trade would be found only in 
its infancy; its extension would be 
inconceivable, and peace would con- 
tinue to bless the world. This state 
we think Mr. G. might have stated 
The true Balance of Commerce. 


VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 
in Hand, &c. &c. 


HE patrons and admirers of the 
fine arts have now an opportu- 

nity of manifesting in the most laud- 
able manner their respect for decayed 


genius. Mr. C. Grignion, who, up- 
wards of ninety years of age, has heen 
looked up to as the father of engraving 
in this country, having distinguished 
himself as an eminent engraver about 
1742, and probably contributed more 


fortune on his part but the gradual, 
decay of his physical powers, has in- 
duced him to look to any support but 
that which he used to derive from the 
efforts of his own active mind. At 
present his tremulons hand and shrink- 
ing eye can no longer second_his 
endeavours, and a few friends have 
thodght that a small annuity may pre- 
vent him from finishing the remainder 


than any other individual to an im-sof his existence in abject poverty. 


proved practice, and a general diffu- 
sion of correct taste, is noy, after an 
intense application to his profession 
for seventy years, obliged to solicit the 
kind assistance of a generous public. 
No act of indiscretion, nor any mis- 


Strongly impressed with such an ap- 
peal from an ingenious man at such 
an advanced age, a few. actists and 
amateurs haye undertaken to_raise a 
subscription for Mr. C. Grignion, who 
has a wife and daughter, the latter 
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nearly blind and dependent on him. 
A respectable number of bankers have 
engaged to receive donations which 
with the names of the subscribers will 
shortly be published in the daily 
papers. i ; 

Mr. Z.° Allnutt, of Henley on 
Thames, iutends publishing inmonth- 
ly numbers, a General History or 
more correct account of the Inland 
Navigations of England and Wales, 
by rivers and canals, accompanied by 
maps of each on large scale, shewing 
the contiguous country, as corn, wood, 
coal mines, &c. occur. Accounts are 
to be given in letter press.of the acts, 
loans, tolls, population of adjacent 
towns,, sizes of locks, tunnels, and 
works on each river and canal; toge- 
ther with the. prices of carriage, and 
wharfs where vessels usually load-and 
unload; the time of navigating ; 
bargemasters’ names and residencies, 
including plans of inventions to ex- 
clude labour; and for loading and- 
unloading goods, &c. 

A new edition of the Harleian Mis- 
cellany, by Mr. Park, is -reprinting, 
which comes recommended to notice 
by additional notes, historical and ex- 
planatory. ‘The new matter which it 
has been deemed so desirable to select 
from the Harleian Manuscripts and 
pamphlets will be sufficient to form 
two volumes with poetry, in addition 
to the eight formerly published. Mr. 
Park also intends to publish a corre- 
sponding edition of Lord Somers's 
Tracts. 

A new edition of Hephestion’s trea- 
tise upon the various Greek metres, 
corrected from the authority of several 
MSS. and accompanied with copious 
notes and illustrations, is now printing 
at the Clarendon press. 

Dr. Adam Clarke is appointed 
principal librarian to the Surry Insti- 
tution. 

The History~of Brazil, by’ Mr, 
Southey, isin the press. It forms a 
part of the history of Portuyal, on 
which he has been etyployed during 
the last eight vears. ‘The bést native 
historians of that kingdom have per- 
ceived the necessity of arranging their 
national history under three distinct 
heads; Portugal, Portugueze Asia, 
aud Brazil. Each of these parts, 
though relating to the same people, 
furms in itself a complete whole. 
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According to chronological order, the 
history of Brazil would have been the 
last iu the series, but’ as public curio- 
sity is on tiptoe with respect to that 
country, it will be brought forward 
with as little delay as possible. A cri-. 
tical catalogue gf all the authorities, 
printed ormrdnuscript, in the posses- 
sion of the author, or to which he has 
had access, will be annexed to the 
work. ' 

Mr. Drakard, of Stamford, is print- 
ing a Guide to Burghley House, thie 
seat of the Marquis of Exeter, to be 
embellished with engravings of the. 
House, &c. by Messrs. Storer and 
Grieg, from drawings by Mr. Blore. 

Dr. J. Reid, the author of the 
Monthly Reports of Diseases, &c. in- 
tends to collect those which have ap- 
peared hitherto into a small volume, 
to be published early in the Winter, 
and printed uniformly with his Trea- 
tise on Consumptions. 

ARTS AND SCIENCES. 

The new gallery of antiquities at 
the British Museum is now open to the 

ublic, and, according to some regu-" 
ations recently adopted, more visitors 
than before will be admitted. The 
gallery in which the. Townleian col- 
lection of antient sculptures, and the 
antiquities obtained by our arms ‘in 
Egypt, with the Hamiltonian collec- 
tion of antique vases, &c. have under- 
gone an improved arrangement. How- 
ever, many persons are not satisfied 
with the manner in which the light is 
admitted on the beautiful articles of 
sculpture deposited in the gallery of 
antiquities; and the width of the 
Townleian gallery is notso convenient 
as it might be for viewing the statues, 
&c. ata proper distance. It is said, 
that not any of the principal artists in 
this kingdom were consulted when 
this great national work was in hand. 

A most effectual reimedy against ‘ 
moths has been found in shavings and ~ 
parings of cedar wood, or in tobacco 
leaves.” A piece of cedar wood, if © 
large enough to emit its peculiar 
odour, if put.into a box, will preserve 
the cloth in it from injury; and the 
reason why moths will not injure books 
bound in Russia leather is, because 
that leather is tanned with cedar. To- 
bacco leaves used for destroying. 
moths may be placed at certain in- © 
tervals in the folds of a piece of wool 
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len cloth, &c. and it is sufficient to East Indies. 
examine them once in-six months, to The late annual horse fair at Hadje. 
renew the leaves, if needful. Strongly pore, or Hur Chitter, with the great 
scenting the shelves of shops, closets, improvement of the breed of horses, 
warehouses, &c. with pitch and tar, shews ina striking mannerthe activity 
will also preserve goods from the that is produced by Europeans where. 
moth. ever they settle. Many of the colts 

A translation of Richard of Ciren- and fillies produced at the fair, which 
cester on the Antient State of Britain was held in November last, exhibited 
with notes: a Commentary on the an appearance of blood and a promise 
Romau Itinerary, and Remarks on the of bone, size, and fashion, much be- 
British roads and Antiquities, accom- yond any precedent. The prices were 
panied by the original treatise De sitz generally higher than the preceding 
Britannia, from the scarce work pub- year, though the concourse of Ma- 
lished by ProfessorBertram, of Copen- rhatta, and other foreign purchasers 
hagen, is in the press. was not so great as before. The shew 
of northern horses was also less, owing 

America. to a decrease in the demand for them, 

The Connecticut Academy of Arts But the call for horses bred in the 
and Sciences, which originated in Company's, provinces appears to have 
1799, is going on ina flourishing way. increased to such an extent, that of 
Their stated meetings are on the 4th from five to six thousand at this fair, 
Tuesday of every secord mouth, and few could he procured of more than 
their annual meeting on the 4th Tues- two-years old, the prices given by fo- 
dayin October. Their obje¢tsare the reign dealers being so high, as to en- 
promotion of every branchof Science, tice the breeders to part with the 
and all useful Arts, but their principal greater proportion of their stock at a 
aim has been to procure a statistical still earlier age. There were many 
account of Corinecticut, and an ac- competitors for the colts, and at the 
count of the town of Newhaven is Company's Stud two of them of two 
now in the press. Dr. Dwight, the- years anda half old, and thorough 
President of Yale College, is prepar- bred, brought upwards of eight thou- 
ing for publication, Observations ona sand rupees. The remaining thirteen 
Series of Journies through the States of the same ages, but of inferior blood, 
of New England and New York. Its sold at an average of about 1600 ru- 
plan is new, its subjects various and pees each. : 
interesting. : France. 

An Institution, under the name of The French are endeavouring to 
a Theological Library, has been re- effect the cultivation of the sugar 
cently opened at Boston. Its object*cane at home, in addition to their 
is to collect critical, controversial, and recent efforts, for growing cotton and 
scarce publications in divinity, many indigo. . It is a fact, that sugar is cul- 
of which are difficult to be found, and tivated withsuccess, nearGrenada,and 


too expensive for individuals to pur- 
chase. The Hon. Jonathan Mason 
has made them a present of upwards 
of 100 velumes; and the corporation 
of King’s Chapel have also deposited 
about 250 yolumes for the use of the 
Institution, including several of the 
Christian Fathers, and a fine copy of 
Walton’s Polygiott and Castell’s Lexi- 
con.—Another Theological Library, 
ppon astill larger seale, is establishing 
at Andover, for the benefit of the Se- 
minary lately established there, and or- 
ders have been sent to Europe for the 
purchase, to‘a considerable amount, 
of the best clas-icat and other works 
for such an Jystitution. 


even much farther north. At Paris, 
sugar well christalized has been ob- 
tained from canes reared in the garden 
there. Recently, a number of canes 
‘brought from the Isle of France by 
M. de Coissigny, carefully reared in 
this garden, have been cut; and af- 
ter having lopped off their tops, it was 
found that the smallest was six feet,in 
height, aud one of them twelve. 
They weighed thirty-nine pounds, 
twelve ounces, which, by means of 
two. pressings, rendered nineteen 
pounds one ounce of sugar: the se- 
cond pressing. was made by adding wa- 
terto the husks of the canes; this juice 
weighed a little less than four degrees. 
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The Ancient. Academy of Sciences, which he hopes to answer satisfacto- 
Inscriptions, and Belles Lettres, of rily, has received upwards of 500 
Toulouse, has lately been re-establish. from the Academies of Petersburgh, 
ed by a decree of the French govern- Copenhagen, and Turin, the Univer- 
ment, with regulations nearly the sities of Holland, Germany, and Italy, 


same as at first. 

As a new and happy instance of the 
decline of religious distinctions upon 
the Continent, a Lyceum was opened 
last year at Manheim, for the mutual 
education of children of the three 
confessions in one common school. 

M. Ja Lievre, a member of the 
French National Institute, has disco- 
vered a new mineral in the Island of 
Elba, to which he has given the name 
of Jenite. It is opaque, of a black 
colour, and sometimes inclined to 
brown; and is nearly fourtimesas heavy 
as distilled water from a chemical ana- 
lysis, It seems this mineral contains 
rather more than halfa weight of iron, 
mixed with a little manganese. The 
rest of the stone is lime and silex, the 
proportion of the latter js more than 
double that of the lime. 

M. Michaux, a Frenchman, who 
has published his Travels through the 
United States, has lately been sent a 
second lime by the French Govern- 
ment, to.explore the Forests of the 
American Continent. He has lately 
transmitted to the Professors of Natu- 
sal History in the French Institute, 
several specimens of seeds, with the 
view of cultivating the American oak, 
and other useful trees, in France. 

Germany. 

The first voiume of a dictionary of 
thé Teutonic language has been pub- 
lished by M. le Camp. It makes up- 
wards of 1000 pages in quarto, con- 
taining 26,795 articles, and yet in- 
cludes only the first five letters of the 
alphabet. The author admits all the 
dialects of the Teutonic tongue, and 
all the technical terms of every art. 

_ Captain Hogemuller, who is travel- 
ling in the east, under the patronage 
of the Archduke Charles of Austria, 
having invited persons of all descrip- 
tions to trausmit questions to him, 
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Sk Joun Canter, Knt. mayor of lic capacity. His parents were both 


Portsmouth, where he lately died, 
in his 67th year, was undoubiedly a 
man generally and most deservedly 
tespected both in his private and pub- 


Several statesmen have also contri- 
buted their enquiries. 

A work, entitled ‘* A Picture of 
Female Monastics,” published at Mu- 
nich, has excited considerable sensa- 
tion, It has been compiled from the 
archives-of the suppressed Nunnerics 
ig Bavaria, by M. Linpowsky. 

A refined electrical! instrument has 
been constructed by M, Ritter, of the 
Academy of Munich; it is endowed 
with the faculty of being sensible to 
the smallest operations of electricity. 
M. R.'s object is to remove the won- 
derfui from the history of the divining 
rod, and to account for its properties 
from natural causes. He proceeds by 
pacing a small bar of metal in equili- 

rium on the end of one of his fingers, 
mostly the longest on his left hand, 
holding this vertical, and shutting 
the others. This baris placed so that 
one of its ends is next to the persons 
who holds it. Mr. R. calls this instru- 
ment the Balance; it varies by posi- 
tion, by, contact of metals or other 
substances, by the person holding it; 
and also by the contact of ‘persons 
holding by the band. In some cases, 
even an approach of the head bearing 
the balance, affects the instrument: 
but actual contact is more efficacious. 
Thse variations being more frequent 
with some persons than others, is yet 
to be accounted for. 


Italy. 

The Abbe Gaetano Marini, first li- 
brarian. of the Vatican, has lately 
published at Rome, 146 documents of 
the middle ages, written on papyrus, 
accompanied with historical and di- 

lomatical illustrations. The first is a 

ull of Pope John IIL. for finishing 
the Church of the Apostles about the 
year 570. it appears that to the end 
of the 1ith century, the papal bulls 
were always written upon papyrus, 
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dissenters, and belonged to that deno- 
mination designated by the term 
“ rational dissentcrs.” His father was 
a merchant of considerable eminence 
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in Portsmouth: and though from the 
offices Sir John afterwards held, he 
was under the necessity of occasionally 
conforming, he remained firm to the 
principles of dissent from the doc- 
trines and worship of the established 
church. In September, 1763; Mr. 
Carter was elected an alderman of the 
borough of Portsmouth; and about 
1768 he began to act as a i- 
strate. At Michaelmas, 1769, he 
was chosen chief. magistrate for the 
year. 

In the summer of 1773, during his 
second mayoralty, the king made his 
first visit to Portsmouth, and at that 
time wished to’ confer the honour of 
knighthood on the mayor; a title, at 
that time held in much higher estima- 
tion than at present, but this Mr. 
Carter aleclining, was informed that 
his Majesty conceived his refusa} pro- 
ceeded from a disregard for royal fa- 
your. This consideration, and the 
persuasion of his frignds, however, in- 
duced him te comply, and he was ac- 
cordingly knighted on the 23d of June 
1778. iu. 1784, he was appointed 
sheriff of the county. In fact he was 
five times elected mayer of Ports- 
mouth, and it was during bis sixth 


mayoralty that the king made his third 
aud lase visit to Portsmouth. During 
the mutiny at Spithead, in the sprin 
of 1797, by his mild, conciliatory, an 
patient conduct, he rendered the 


country a very essential service. The 
sailors haviag lost three of their body, 
in consequence of the resistance made 
to their going on board the London, 
then bearing the Hag of Adm.Colpoys, 
they wished to bury them in Kingston 
church-yard, and to carry them in 
procession through the town of Ports- 
mouth. This request was most posi- 
tively refused them by the governor, 
and they applied to Sir John, who 
endeavoured to move the governor ia 
their favour, who still remaining jn- 
flexible, Sir John at length compro- 
mised the affair by getting leave for 
the sailors to pass through the garrj- 
son of Portsmonth in procession, and 
the dead bodies of their companions 
to be landed at the Common Hard at 
Portsea, where the procession was to 
join them. For this solicitation Sir 
John was stigmatized as a jacobin, 
and this by so many persons in high 
stations, that he was obliged to’ de- 
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cline any interconrse with them: still 
so great was his influence over the 
sajlors, that they most. scrapulous. 
ly adhered to the terms he prescribed 
to them in their procession to the 
grave, so far, that two who came 
ashore ‘‘a little groggy,” were by the 
rest carefully locked up ina room by 
themselves, lest they should become 
quarrelsome. The procession was 
thought an interesting spectacle. Sir 
Johu accompanied them himself 
through the garrison, to prevent any 
insult being offered them. At the 
Common Hard he was met by hi 
friend Mr. Godwin, a worthy magi- 
strate ofthe borough, They attended 
the procession till it had passed the 
fortifications at Portsea,° and the J 
whole passed off with decency and 7 
quietness. When the sailors returned, | 
and were sent off to their respective 
ships, some of the delegates from the 
London, came to Sir John to thank 
him for his kindness. Sir John seized 
the opportunity of enquiring after 
their admiral—‘* Do you know him, 
your honour ?"—**‘ Yes, [ have a great 
respect for him, aad hope you will 
not do him apy harm.” % No, by 9 
G—d, your honour, he shall not be 
burt.” “It was then thought the admi- 
ral would have been hung at the yard- 
arm; he had, from precaution, even 
made his will, in which he left to the 
widow , of the three men unfortunate- 
ly killed, an annuity of ol. each, 
The next morning the admiral was 
safely brought on shore, though pur- 
sued by a boat from the Mars. The 
delegates who accompanied him, 
brought him to Sir John Carter; they 
then desired to have a receipt for him, 
as a proof to their comrades, that he 
was safe in the hands of the civil 
power. The admiral himself, on his 
first appearance at court, afterwards 
acknowledged to Nts Majesty that he 
owed his life to Sir John Carter, and 
assured him that Sir John’s principles 
and conduct had been misrepresented, 
and that he had not a more faithful 
nd worthy subject in his dominions. 
n the riots, occasioned by the sear- 
city in 1797, Sir John’s snavity of 
manucts and unosteptatious deport- 
ment were not less useful than before, 


Ina mutiny also-by the Buckingham- 


shire militia, among whons he fear- 
lessly mixed, he was not jess. success 
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ful. . He was, after all, denounced at 
the head of a list of inhabitants to 
Mr. Reeves, as ajacobin, and astrong 
letter against him was likewise sent to 
the Duke of Portland, which his grace, 
assured of his patriotism, sent to Sir 
John, proposing to offer a reward for 
the discovery of the writer, which, 
with a dignified conscioasness of his 
purity, Sir John declined. Indeed, 
so disinterested and hovourable were 
his political principles, that when, in 
1896, he was otfered a baronetage by 
Mr. Fox, he declined it on the ground 
that he believed that to accept it as a 
reward would be a manifest departure 
from his principles. These principles 
it was that induced him to offer a seat 
in parliament for the borough, to thet 
distinguished friend of liberty, Tho- 
mas, now Lord Erskine. ‘The same 
offer being afterwards made to Sir 
Thomas Miller, bart. he declared that 
nothing but the truly honourable way 
in which the seat was offered him, 
coyld have induced him to return 
again.to the fatigue of parliamentary 
duties, The same conciliating tem- 
per induced him also, during the late 
violence of party, to propose, as the 
other representative, some moderate 
member of the administration; first, 
the late Lord Hugh Seymour, and af- 
terwards Captain, now Admiral 
Markbam, in compliment to their 
common friend the Earl of St. Vin- 
cent. In 1804, he filled the chair of 
Chicf Magistrate or Mayor of Ports- 
mouth for the ninth and last time.— 
Ile was uniformly upright and impar- 
tial. “He was as willing to afford re- 
lief i by his purse, as by his advice. 
T'o the poor, the widow, and the fa- 
therlessy he was a guardian, and many 
persous had prevailed upon him to 
undertake the direction of their con- 
cerns, by which he set their minds. at 
ease. Never was there a character in 
waich there was less of seit than his; 
in t, his incessant attention to the 
duties of his office, and the interest 
he te ok in the concerns of friends and 
aependents, contributed to wear out 
aconstitution not naturally strong 
liis health had been gradually declin- 
ing for the last 3 years. He quitted life 
vith the same c< ym posure with which he 
ad passed through it. His lamp went 
gently out. He di ew his last breath dur- 
lis siecep, and died at 20 minutes past 
UNIversan Ma. VoL, X. 
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three in the afternoon of the 18th of 
May. His servants and numerous 
tenantry spontaneously paid the same 
external tribute of affection and re- 
gard that they pay to a near relative, 
by shutting up their houses. 

A family vault was built for him in 
the burying ground of the Unitarian 
Dissenters at Portsmouth, of which 
society he was nearly the oldest mem- 
ber, the whole of whom went into 
meurning. He .was carried to the 
burying place at seven in the morn- 
ing of the 25th of May, by eight of his 
servants, and followed by’ his son, his 
youngest and only surv‘ving brother, 
and his oldest nephew. Such was the 
public feeling on this melancholy oc- 
casion, that many hundreds of peopie 
more than could be admitted into the 
Unitarian Chapel, were asseinbled by 
six in the morning. 

The Southern Unitarian Society 
have in him lost a valuable member, 
and mankind a friend, if the prayers 
and tears that followed himcan betaken 
as any proof of the public esteem. 

He has left a widow and six chil- 
dren, The eldest daughter is married 
to Captain Eveleigh, of the royal 
engineers. The second to Captain 
Giffard, of the royal navy, lieutenaut- 
governor of the Roval Naval College. 
The other daughters are unmarried, 
His son is a minor, an amiable and 
promising young man. He was edu- 
cated under Mr. Cogan, of Higham 
Hill, Waithamstow, and is now a stu- 
dent for the common iaw at Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

_ 

JuLtien Le Roy, the celebrated 
Trench -watch-maker.—He was born 
at Tours in 1686, and died at Paris in 
1759, Ue-had searcely attained his 
tweifth year when his taste for clock 
and watch-work appeare ed. He read 
all books with avidity treating of 
mechanics and natural philosophy. 
At thirteen he constructed some small 
pieces of clock-work, and devoted a 
part of the night to improve his stu- 
dies, At 17 he went te Paris, and in 
1713, he was admitted into the watch- 
makeis company there, After 
soon became celebrated vot oniy for 
the excellence, but also for te quick- 
ness of the execution of his work, 
which appeared almost incredi ible. 
L * Roy was the first Frenchman 


his he 
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whose watches found a market in pre- 
ference to the English. Among his 
principal discoveries, which enabled 
him to obtain this pre-eminence, it is 
only necessary to enumerate his repeat- 
ing clocks and watches; his improved 
seconds and horizontal clocks; his 
universal compass card with a sight; 
an useful and simple contrivance for 
drawing a meridian line, and finding 
the declination of the needle; his 
clocks and watches of three parts; 
and bis new universal horizontai dial. 
He also found out the method of 
compensating for the effects‘of heat 
and cold in the balances of chronome- 
ters, by the unequal expansion of dif- 
ferent metals, a Basutery which Eng- 
lish artists have brought toa state of 
almost incredible perfection, though 
it had been condemued and thrown 
aside by Pierre Le Roy, jun. The 
celebrated Graham, when one of Le 
Roy's repeaters had been shown to 
him by Lord Hamilton, after examin- 
ing it for some time said, “*I could 
wish | were younger that I might work 
from this model.” This tribute then 
rendered him by the first watch- 
maker in Europe, was soon after paid 
him by every artist who bad arrived 
at any degree of excellence; and 
the general eagerness to obtain his 
watches became so great that the 
watch-makers of Geneva put his name 
upon the common watches made 
there, in lieu of those of Tompion' and 
Graham. He was so much esteemed 
in his own country, that in 1739 he 
had apartments in the gallery of 
the Louvre, as clock and watch-maker 
to the king. Never, says his son, was 
any one more accessible, mere com- 
municative, or more prodigal of his 
knowledge. He took as much pains 
to expose his art as the English took 
at first to hide theirs. As a general 
friend to the trade, the son then asks 
“Can we be astonished at the con- 
course of workmen who followed his 
funeral?” Julien Le Roy was very 
intimate with Henry Sully, and when 
the watch-manufactories of Versailles 
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and St. Germain were broken up, 
Sully tried to persuade his friend to 
aecept a pension from the English 
ambassador, and go and reside in Lon- 
don; but he never would consent to 
carry his discoveries out of his own 
country, or to expatriate himself, 
When Sully died in 1728, Le Roy 
was pressed to solicit the pension pro- 
mised him from the king by Cardinal 
Fleury, but he constantly refused it, 
because Madame Sully had requested 
the king to continue it to her. It is 
to Le Roy we are indebted for the lit- 
tle that is known of Sully’s life. Le 
Roy undertook the re-printing of one 
of Sully's works, and enriched it with 
every thing that could recommend it. 
Be would not mix his own subjects 
with Sully’s, but printed a part of his 
memoirs at the conclusion ot his Regle 
artificielledu Temps. Of this eminent 
man, a celebrated journalist used this 
expression, ‘* that to him was given 
theart of chaining down time,and fore- 
ing matter to represent, with the ut- 
most precision, the rapid flight of our 
years.” The king honoured Le Roy's 
death with his regret. By his mar- 
riage with Jane De Lafons, he left 
four sons, who all distinguished them- 
selves. Peter Le Roy, the eldest, suc- 
ceeded his father as clock and watch- 
maker to the king, and was the inven- 
tor of the marine watches. John was 
a member of the Royal Academy of 
Sciences. Julian David was a Pro- 
fessor in the Royal Academy of Ar- 
chitecture, and was author of the 
Ruins of Greece. Charles Le Roy 
was of the Royal Academy of Mont- 
pellier; was also Professor of Medi- 
cine in the University of that city. 
Voltaire, it is said, called one day on 
Pierre Le Roy, the son, when the 
conversation happening to turn upon 
the father’s improvement in watch 
and clock-work; after Le Roy had 
expatiated on them for some time, 
Voltaire replied, ‘* Yes, yes; my 
friend Marshal Saxe, and your father, 
have beat the English.” 
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6 Turne, quod optanti divum promittere 
emo ve 

Auderet, volvenda dies en attulit ultro.” 
FEW years ago, the Duke of 
Brunswick entcred France with 


an immense army and with bloody 
manifestos, threatening ruin on every 
opposer who should stand up for the 
independence of his country, and 
the right of a nation to manage its 
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own affairs withotit foreign interfer- 
ence. The French stood up valiantly 
for their rights, and the proud in- 
vader was driven out of their territo- 
ries with disgrace. Various attempts 
were afterwards made by Austria, and 
with equal want of success; and 
France taught the world at that time, 
that a nation fighting for its liberties 
is superior to all the attacks of foreign 
mercenaries. A vainand empty de- 
claimer of this country declared at 
that time, that France was blotted 
out of the map of Europe; that it 
must cease to have within itself the 
power of making its mame either 
respected or feared. He counted 
upon the arithmetic of cabinets, and 
left out of his calculation the energies 
of the human mind, and the strength 
that may be exerted, even when not 
directed by hereditary talent and he- 
reditary honours. A few of this na- 
tion thought differently from the wild 
declaimer, but the generality were of 
his opinion; and Great Britain united 
in the conflict with the sovereigns of 
Europe, and, instead of conquering 
France, contributed to raise up the 
mighty power of despotism, of which 
the world had scarcely before this 
time seen a parallel. 

How has the scene changed! A 
few months ago nothing appeared 
likely to resist the mighty tyrant. The 
cabinets of Europe were under his 
controul. Spain might be called a 
dependent province. A change in 
its monarchy seemed to be of no use. 
The sovereign had consented to the 
introduction of French troops; they 
had filled the kingdom, and were in 
fact masters of it. ‘This did not satisfy 
the Emperor of the French.  Disa- 
greements in the Spanish cabinet 
portended some great change, but all 
to be effected under Bonaparte. The 
world saw the old king resign his de- 
minions to his son, and was astonished 
at the next step, that both the old 
and the new king quitted their coun- 
try, and paid a visit to the French 
emperor at Bayonne.. This step was 
followed b . sah* abdication or pre- 
tended auitieafion of both kings, and 
a new-soVereign was appointed by the 
all-powerful emperor, who, to sanc- 
tion his proceedings, called a meeting 
of the grandees of Spain, to fabricate, 
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in concert with him, a new constitu- 
tion for the country. 

Happily for Spain, it had thus got 
rid of its court and its principal 
nobles. The people were left to 
themselves, and were either to sub- 
mit ignobly to be transferred to a new 
dynasty, or to work out for themseives 
a new constitution, and to save their 
country. In this critical moment, 
when, from the late degraded charac- 
ter of Spain—a character degraded 
more by its court, its nobles, and its 
priests, than by the people; in this 
critical moment, when all was thought 
to be lost, and the Spaniards were 
expected to be the passive instru- 
ments of the French, a_ flame 
on a sudden was lighted up, which 
spread with wonderful rapidity 
through the whole country, 93° lt 
from that soil sprung up a resistance 
to tyranny, such as threatens to stop 
the future career of the emperor of 
Europe. Spain is divided into very 
large provinces, and those provinces 
into inferior jurisdictions, formed, as 
it were, to he adapted to the purpose 
of a representative government. But 
the people had for many years been 
nothing in Spain. They had been 
brought by the priests into that de- 
lightful state, which a late English 
bishop thought the best state for a 
people to be in; that is, to have no- 
thing to do with the laws but to obey 
them. As much as was possible, the 
court and the priests had barred 
against the people every avenue to 
political and religious knowledge, 
that is, to the knowledge which most 
ennobles man. The Spaniards wanted 
something to rouge them out of this 
horrid state, and the conduct of the 
French revived the dormant flame of 
liberty in their bosoms, 

In an instant, as it were, the people 
met in their several jurisdictions. 
They considered the state in which 
they were; the enemy, which was in 
the midst of them; the impossibility 
of rescuing themselveg without the 
greatest exertions; andthe disgrace 
of permitting another nation, and 
that a nation of Frenchmen, to legis- 
late for them. They saw sufficiently 
the infamy of their late govern- 
ment; the abuses that had prevailed 
—o the destruction of their old 
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constitution; the necessity there was jurisdictions consist each of about 


for many changes, yet from them- 
selves the change should originate, 
and they would shew to the world 
that they were competent for their 
own government and for their own 
safety. A point of union was ne- 
cessary, and to avoid contest, all 
orders were issued in the name of 
Ferdinand the Seventh. Juntas were 
elected in the different jurisdictions 
to correspond with each other, the 
inferior to receive instructions from 
the superior juntas; and the whole to 
besuljected, as soon as a fit opportu- 
nity was offered, to the old constitu- 
tionalassembly of the Cortez. Seville 
tock in great measure the lead; and 
this was done with great propricty, as 
Madrid was now in the hands of the 
enemy; and by an old article of their 
constitution, the seat of government 
was transferred to that city, when 
the capital was under a foreign 
yoke. 

But though Seville was constitu- 
tionally the Supreme Junta, its power 
was of little avail, The means of 
corresponding with different depart- 


ments were cut off, and each pro- 
vince was compelled to act for itself, 
and it is wonderful with what simi- 
larity their proceedings were carried 
on, and how judiciously all their 


measures were taken. The Supreme 
Junta of the province, formed by de- 
legates from the interior juntas, were 
quickly assembled together; it planned 
jts measures, issued its orders for le- 
vying and embodying troops, and dis- 
tinct armies, well provided with artil- 
leryandammunition,wereinan instant 
created, and prepared to co-operate 
with each other as soon as a junction 
was necessary, or could be formed. 
When we recollect the meetings in 
our counties, the volumes of pa- 
pers distributed by that weak politi- 
cian Lord Melville, for the destruc- 
tion of our own property in case of 
the landing of an enemy, the plans 
for driving cattle this way and that 
way, and the little that was said or 
thought of, of the forming of a po- 
pular force to resist the enemy,—we 
may well admire the wisdom of the 
Spanish constitution in this respect, 
and the facility with which every 
thing may be conducted when there 
is aspirit of energy in a people. The 


two thousand people; every map, 
therefore, has a rallying point; he 
knows his post, and is prepared to act 
with his junta, which is every day 
acquainted with the designs of the 
superior and neighbouring juntas, 
and consequently all can co-operate 
in any pre-determined measure. Our 
Alfred, the wisest and best of kings, 
a king who really loved his peopie, 
and sought their good not his own,— 
our Alfred formed a similar plan. 
He divided the country into tythings 
and hundreds, and both for civil ar- 
rangements, resistance to an enemy, 
and the great purpose of free repre- 
sentation, this division was admirably 
adapted. The names now remain 
among us, their spirit is lost. 
Proclamations were issued by the 
juntas to animate the citizens, con- 
taining the usual incitements to arm, 
but we are sorry to see them disgraced 
by the vilest superstition. ‘The de- 
fence of their religion would naturally 
be one of the incitements; but what 
shall we think of a people who, in these 
days, can call upon the patronage of 
the Blessed Virgin, invoke the Mo- 
ther of God (as they blasphemously 
term this lady), appeal to her image, 
and rouse themselves by the bones of 
some patron saint. When we see the 
predominance of this weakness and 
folly, and that the priests take so 
great a lead in the conduct of their 
affairs, we cannot but entertain some 
apprehensions for the result of their 
resistance, and some fears that, if 
they succeed, the country will not 
shake off the abominable yoke of su- 
perstition under which it has so long 
groaned, and which is worse than any 
tyranny of the French. However, it 
may be, that the juntas were under 
the necessity of paying this homage 
to popular prejudices, and the inser- 
tion of this nonsense was in com- 
pliance with the directions of the 
priests, whose sway could not, at pre- 
sent, be resisted. When the French 
are driven out of the country, the 
Cortez may see things in a difierent 
light, and the popular voice, unre- 
strained, may speak a language which 
the priests and the inquisition little 
expect. Should the result be other- 
wise, it is a matter of very little con- 
sequence what becomes of a nation so 
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infatuated as to bow the neck to 
priests, and to refuse to its subjects 
the inalienable rights of conscience— 
rights of far more importavce than 
aay others connected with civil go- 
vernment. 

Rut we will hope better things of 
Spain; for some of its proclamations 
intimate a very considerable degree 
of wisdom, particularly a paper widely 
circulated under the name of Precau- 
tions. These point out the nature of 
the warfare to be undergone; the 
manner in which each district should 
be trained to arms; the mode of cor- 
respondence between army and army ; 
the necessity of abstaining from ge- 
neral engagements; the mede of cut- 
ting off the supplies, aud barrassing 
every motion of the enemy. There 
cannot be a doubt that, if the popu- 
lation of Spain is actuated really with 
the spirit, which from all appearances 
seems to actuate it; if they follow the 
reculations laid down in the precau- 
tions, they are pertfectiy competent 
to batile all the efforts of the mighty 
conqueror. Tle has hitherto fought 
only with the mercenaries of Europe; 
he has not yet had to cope with a 
people. The policy of the cabinets 
of Europe has been to separate the 
citizen from the soldier; to give 
the latter instruction and discipline ; 
to laugh at every effort of the former, 
and to conceive him to be incapable 
of using his arms with effect. ‘The 
citizens, like fools and beasts, have 
submitted to this ignominious treat- 
ment, and, except in this island, have 
ho where shewn what they are capable 
of. In our country, our volunteers 
have come forth, aud have proved to 
the werld, that military science is by 
no means incompetent with civil 
duties. The Spaniards have a great 
deal to learn, but they have time to 
arrange themselves. The crisis is 
awful: if the boasting conquerors of 
Europe shall be tamed by the people 
of Spain, it will be a grand lesson to 
the world, and may be the means of 
abolishing in every country that 
scourge of the human race, a standing 
army. 

Success has hitherto attended the 
efforts of the Spaniards. They have 
struck a grand stroke at Cadiz, where 
they have taken possession of the 
French Heet; and in this action, 
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though they were thankful for our 
proftered assistance, they declined 
our interference, being desirous that, 
in their deliverance from a foreign 
yoke, they should be as little as pos- 
sible under obligations to foreigners. 
In the north-east also they have been 
eminently successful, having obtaine 

under Palafox a signal victory overa 
French army. For some time, how- 
ever, we must be content with general 
rumours. Details of actions must 
wait for time to arrange them. Inso 


general an insurrection, there must 
be a number of partial actions, de- 
structive to the French ferces; but it 
does not as yet appear, that the com- 


Madrid and 


munication between 
Bayonne is shut up. 

In this state of things, it cannot be 
doubted that Bonaparte is meditating 
a grand attack. He will not easily re- 
linquish his pursuit, and it is asserted 
that he is collecting very great armies 
to be marched into Spain, to rescue 
his other troops, and to avenge their 
disgraces. We dread the issue of the 
first attacks, doubting that the Spa- 
niards will be unable to cope with the 
French marching in large bodies, and 
of course horror and devastation wiil 
accompany their march. But it is 
in vain that Bonaparte marches with 
an immense army; he can secure the 
country only within a few miles of it, 
Whenever he subdivides it, for the 
purpose of keeping in order the re- 
moter provinces, lris detachments 
must be cut off. The situation of 
Spain, as we are their allies, and have 
the command of the sea, is particu- 
larly favourable to the warfare to be 
carried on by the inhabitants. When- 
ever the French troops approach the 
sea, our fleets will be prepared to 
transport tioops to any qua:ter most 
able to resist them. 

Whiist the Spaniards have been 
thus exerting themselves in their 
own country, Bonaparte’s newly-ap- 
pointed king, with the grandces and 
delegates of Spain, have been and are 
emplofed in framing a new consti- 
tution for the country. We cannot 
deny that it isa much better one than 
that under which the Bourbons go- 
verned the kingdom, and as to the 
change from a Bourbon toa Napoleon, 
that is of little consequence, or rather 
it isa great advantage; the Bourbors 
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have been proved to be a bad race, 
unfit for government, and their late 
conduct in Spain has compietely es- 
tablished their character. Several 
improvements are laid down, such 
as the establishment of a regular and 
uniform course of justice, by which, 
however, we presume that it is in- 
tended to introduce the Napoleon 
code for the whole kingdom. ‘The 
barriers which separated province 
from province are to be removed to 
the extremities of the kingdom, and 
thus the bands of smugglers, which 
led a dissolute life in the interior, 
will be dispersed. A prospect is 
opened for the establishment of a 
free press, which we are. happy to 
think will be obtained, whether this 
constitution or that of the patriots is 
established. Corporations of various 
kinds, with improper immunities, are 
to be suppressed, and under this head 
the Inquisition, that accursed mo- 
nument of Spanish degradation, will 
probably fall. The Cortez are to be 
restored, and to meet at least once in 
three years, and its powers are not 
sufficiently defined. Wecannot con- 
ceive that they will be other than an 
assembly of deputies pensioned by 
the crown, which will vote black or 
white, just as the minister of the day 
pleases, and will be a body of men 
artfully contrived to favour rather 
than to counteract tyranny and des- 
potism. The uniformity of religion 
is completely established, and no to- 
leration is to be allowed. Such a 
preposterous and abominable article 
is put in, we doubt not, to curry 
favour with the Spaniards: they are 
so ignorant in this respect, that, 
whichever party gets the better, no 
alteration is likely to take place in 
this respect for some time; yet we 
cannot but think, that the power of 
the church will be much weakened in 
the contest, and its fall cannot be 
long prolonged. 

As Bonaparte had called deputies 
from Spain to his imperial residence 
at Bayonne, he could do no less for 
Portugal; but the constitution for 
that country is not as yet manufac- 
tured. its deputies, however, have 
presented a very loyal address, and 
are expecting this great benefit; their 
countrymen are of a different opinion, 
and have raised the standard of insur- 
rection. It commenced at Oporto on 
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Corpus Christi day—a day when the 
deluded populace in catholic coun. 
tries are entertained with a procession 
of monks, friars, priests, abbots, bi-j 
shops, images of saints, reliques, the] 
wafer god, and all the paraphernalia} 
of popery. On this day the French 
banners appeared, and a spirited 
young officer took occasion from 
them to rouse the people. In ay 
instant the whole town rose, seized F 
all the arms in the place, mastered § 
the few French there, and. then or- 
ganised a new temporary government | 
under the name cf the Prince Regent, | 
of which the Bishop of Oporto was | 
set at the head. Their example was 
followed by the country around, and & 
soon after the South of Portugid @ 
pursued the same measures, so that § 
the French are left in possession only 
of Lisbon. At the mouth of the 
Tagus is lying an English squadron; 
within the bar, and near the town, is 
the Russian fleet. The French com- 
mander has, by an artifice, disarmed 
all the Spaniards who were under his | 
command, and _ is fortifying himself} 
against the threatened rage of the 
inhabitants. If the Russians stand 
firm to him, it will be some time be- 
fore he is sundued; but most pro- 
bably, before our next, all Portugal 
will be cleared of the French. 

In this wonderful crisis how have 
the forces of England been employed, 
and what has been the feeling of this 
country? Deputations have arrived 
both from Spain and Portugal, and 
have been received most favourably 
by the cabinet. Whilst we are writing 
an afmy is under sail fur either Spain 
or Portugal. How well might these 
troops have been employed a month 
age, against Lisbon, and effectually cut 
off the retreat of the French. Troops 
have been prepared for some time, 
and jit was said that a large army was 
to be landed in Spain, under the com- 
mand of the unfortunate Duke of 
York. The rumour is happily contra 
dicted by facts, for the army has 
sailed away without his royal high- 
ness, and we trust that he is not to 
follow it with a second expedition, % 
was the case in the unhappy affair of 
the Helder. The general voice has 
been in favour of the Spaniards; but 
the parliament had not an opportunity 
of expressing its sentiments. The 
language of the king has, however 
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been decisive, and in answer to an 
address from the city of London, ex- 
pressive of its feelings in the Spanish 
cause, he declares his readiness to as- 
sist, to the utmost of his power, to re- 
store their ancient government, and to 
preserve their national independence. 
This promise, we believe, has been 
strictly observed in the sending of 
arins, and ainmunition, and cloathing 
to Spain; and the landing of our ar- 
nies will shew, that however tardy our 
ministers may appear to have been in 
that respect, and for which they are 
not to be condemned without a full 
examination of the cause, there is no 
want of disposition to give efficacy to 
the royal word. 

* Whilst every one was animated 
witha generous spirit for the cause of 
liberty, a ludicrous circumstance-took 
place in this town, which shews how 
completely men may mistake ‘their 
situation in society. The public has 
been insulted by advertisements from 
a society of fashionables, as they are 
called, which meets for the sake of 
pleasure, in rooms adapted for the 
purpose. This society has described 
itself in such curious terms as have 
inade it a standing joke in conversa- 
tion. The energy of the Spaniards 
wanted, it seems, some assistance from 
this society, and an advertisement ap- 
peared from these rooms of dissipa- 
tion, for a meeting, to consider of 
their case, and to contribute to de- 
fray their expences. At this meeting 
scarcely any person appeared, and it 
was put off to another day, when 
again, the thinness of the meeting de- 
clared the inattention of the public to 
such a call. The chief personages 
there were Mr. Wilberforce and a 
fashionable colonel. The latter gave 
some very probable suggestions why 
they were so poorly attended; and 
this meeting broke up as the for- 
mer, the party assembled judging 
wisely, that the place was not adapted 
for such purposes; and that the peo- 
ple of England are not so degraded as 
to offer up the sacrifice of patriotism 
at the altar of fashion. 

Ifthe south of Europe has excited 
so much attention since our last, the 
north has not been without interest, 
hot on account indeed of Finland, 
Where Russians and Swedes are fight- 
ing with various success, and whence 
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the former will not easily be ejected, 
but from the strange circumstances 
that have taken place between Eng- 
land and Sweden. The chivalrous 
king has been highly applauded in 
this country; and a most noble sulsidy 
has been granted to him. A large 
army was also sent, under the com- 
mand of one of our best generals, to 
his assistance. Fer a long time its in- 
activity was the cause of general sur- 
prise. ‘Then the public was astonish- 
ed with acceunts of a strange confer. 
ence between the king of Sweden and 
our general, and at last, that the ge- 
neral had, in a wonderful manner, es- 
caped out of Sweden on board of our 
fleet. Every thing wasrumour. But 
at last facts discovered that something 
extraordinary had taken placewith this 
king of chivalry, of whom our opinion, 
if our readers will take the trouble of 
examining ourremaiks upon his con- 
duct, has been uniformly the same. 
Sir John Moore, our general, has 
arrived in London, and his army in 
our ports. lt appears, that this army 
arrived at its destined port in Swe- 
den, where it was never landed ; that it 
has come back as it went, and is now 
likely to be employed in Spain. 
W hat can have been the cause of this 
strange misconduct—of this waste of 
strength and opportunity? The 
whole remains to be developed. One 
would think it impossible that a large 
army should have been sent without 
proper explanations on its use. With 
a fleet like ours, it was easy to send it 
into Finland, or to land it any where 
in Norway. We had it in our power 
assuredly, to make a strong diversion 
in favour of the chivalrous king; and 
it is strange that, if some misappre- 
hensions should have arisen, we could 
not find some way of acting, so as to 
interfere, as little as possible, with any 
prejudice. It is said that it was all 
or nothing with the chivalrous king, 
that he would have the entire com- 
mand of our army, and its disposition, 
or reject it altogether. We do not 
think this by any means unlikely; but 
still the court, which acts with so 
valiant and heroicai a knight, should 
have foreseen and guarded against 
such little occurrences. However the 
expedition is entirely frustrated, avd 
the opportunity was lost of freeing the 
— troops, which are in the 
island of Funen, and which would 
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gladly have recovered, by our means, 
their liberty. 

What the king of Sweden means to 
do, remains doubtful. He has left 
Stockholm, and is said te have gone 
to his army in Finland, not so 
much to fight as to negociate with the 
Russians. It is not at all improbable 
that a peace will take place between 
these two powers, and the int erview 
between the two s Sov ereigns must bea 
fine display of politics. The Russian 
is, however, wise enough to keep a 
good part of what he has got, and he 
will be a gainer by having extended 
his frontiers. The wise sovereigns 
will issue some grand programma on 
the independence of the seas, and the 
Baltic will be shut up against us. The 
chivalrous king may then return to 
his capital, and, after estimating the 
value of his losses in Germany, Po- 
merania, aud Finland, will discover 
o a ge little consequence he has been 

ith all his vapouring speeches dur- 
ing the course of the war. Through- w 
out he has acted a poor littie payt 

aud for that has been a sutiicient 
pear Bad He will be fortunate if his 
subjects are as weil contented with 
him as he seems to be with his own 
conduct. 

The war between Sweden and Den- 
mark seems to have been carried on 
very sluggishly. The invasion of 
Norway has net been productive of 
anv great advantage te the Swedes, 
but our advices from that quarter are 
very deficient. It was expected that 
the French troops, collected in the 
north of Ge many and I 
would by this time have effected < 
landing in » el p, but the wonton 
in Spain have probably directed the 
attentic n of the French Emperor, 
and nothing will be attempted in this 
quarter. Very probably a peace may 
be concluded between the northern 
powers, and Bonaparte will be more 
at liberty to effect his purposes in the 
south. Some little motions in Aus- 
tria have encouraged hopes that that 
country will again enter into the con- 
flict, but it is not likely that its empe- 
ror will risk any more battles, till the 
powe his late enemy and new ally 
1s weakened. Should he move, he 
has as much to fear from his own sub- 
jects as from Bonaparte. 

Rome has occasioned a great deal of 
speculation, and much blame has Bo- 
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naparte incurred for his conduct to. 
wards the holy father. The decre: 
has at last appeared, by which the pa 
trimony of the church has been secu. 
larised and converted it.to three pro. 
vinces of the kingdom of Italy, 
W hat is to become of the popedom); 
not yet ascertained. Some say that the 
Pope, foresceing the dangers attending 
the church, ca lled his hi ly jug gles, 
the cardinals, together, and in full] 
conclave opened to them the fatal situ 
ation in w hic h they ali stood, and the 
necessity of his resignation of the 
popedom, and the choice of a new 
Pope. ‘To all this the fathers of the 
church unanimously consented, anda 
new Pope was elected—Cardinal Pig. 
natelli, the archbishop of Palermo. 
As the new Pope is not in Bonaparte’s| 
power, it is supposed. that he may col 
lect together, in safety, the cardinals 
und him, and thence issue his or- 
Ft to the faithful. Itis, however,a 
severe blow to popery, from which it 
rill not easily recover; and if Bona- 
parte had dove nothing worse, he 
would deserve the praises of posterity, 
for putting an end in so easy a mai- 
her to so strange, yet so ancient an 
imposture. 

W hilst Europe is so agitated, Ame- 
rica is enjoying, under some priva- 
tions, the blessings of peace, and the 
people in general begin to see the 
wisdom of the embargo, and to ap- 
plaud the president tor his conduct. 
tHe seems to be one of the few sove- 
reigns who consults more the good of 
the governed than the usual tricks of 
state policy; and if America sees this 
contest pass away without engaging in 
war, it may have a material effect in 
its future councils, and prevent that 
country from following the absurd 
conduct of Europeans, who seem to 
think that the chief business, for 
which government is established, is to 
knock each other on the head. An 
e'ec tion is coming on for president; 
and though there may be a few bard 
yet . president will be elected 
with much less inconvenience or ali 
mosity than frequently attends a com: 
petition for one of our counties, To 
America we must look for improve 
ment in the art of government; for 
Europe seems destined only to renew 
old forms, to exhibit tyranny under4 
change of names rather than a change 
of principles, 
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The Intrigues of the Queen of 
Spain with the Prince of Peace and 
others. S8vo. 6s. 

Survey of Europe, with a descrip- 
tive plan of operations for curbing the 
ambition of Bonaparte, and reducin: 
the combined powers of France oad 
her allies; to which is added, a Naval 
Appendix, shewing the maritime 
losses of the enemies of England 
since the commencement of. the 
war in i793. By M. Andrews, L.s. 
5s. 6d. 

Fairburn’s Abstract of the Local 
hen Act, passed June 30, 1808. 


The Harleian Miscellany. A col- 


lection of scaree, curious, and enter- 


taining Pamphlets and Tracts, with 


additions, by T. Park, F.S.A. Royal 
quarto. Vol.L $l. 3s. ‘ 

An Attempt to shew by what means 
the United Kingdom and the World 
may be saved from subjection to 
France. 7s. 6d. 


. t Reply to the Address to the Auc- 
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tioneers of the Metropolis, respecting 
the Formation of their Society and 
Auction Mart. 6d. 

The Gulistan, or Rose Garden. 
F. Gladwin. 10s. 6d. 

The Gazetteer in Miniature, being a 
complete Geographical Dictionary: 
9s. 6d. 

The Connection of Words with 
Objects; a Visit to the Deaf and 
Dumb: with Hints towards a Classi- 
fication of Metaphysical Terms, 2s. 

Necessity for Universal Toleration, 
5s 

The Beauties of Tom Brown, se- 
lected from this satirical and lively 
writer. ‘To which is prefixed, a Life 
of the Author. By the late Charles 
Henry Wilson, Esq. of the Inner 
Temple. 4s. 

The Conjuror’s Repository, or the 
Whole Art and Mystery of Magic 
displayed. 2s. 6d. 

MEDICINE AND SURGERY. 

Nosology, or Diseases arranged in 
their classes, order, genera, and spe- 
cies ; accurately defined; with copious 
notes and references. By W. Cullen. 
5s. NOVELS. 

The Female Minor. By Dr. Camp- 
bell. 2vols. 10s. 

The Hour of Trial. A Tale. By 
M.A. Neri. 3vols. 15s. 

The Murderer; or, the Fall of Le 
Cas. A Tale. By J. Bounden. 2 
vols. 9s. 

The Welch Peasant Boy. 3 vols. 
12s, 

Romantic Tales. 
4vols. 11. 4s. 

Delworth, or Elevated Generosity. 
By Mr. Southwood. 3 vols. 15s. 

Theodore, or the Peruvians. 4s. 6d. 

Sketches of Characters or Speci- 
mens of Real Life. Svols. 145s. 

The Noble Cornutos; being a Series 
of Tales for the Amusement of the 
Fashionable World. By P. Hurstone, 
Esq. 10s. 6d. 

NATURAL HISTORY. 

An Examination of the Mineralized 
Remains of the Vegetables and Ani- 
mals of the Antediluvian World, ge- 
nerally termed Extraneous Fossils. 
Vol. If. containing the History and 
the Coloured Representations of more 
than Two Hundred interesting Fos- 
sil Zoophytes. By James Parkinson, 
Hoxton. QI. 12s. 6d. 

POLITICAL. 
A Letter from Mr. Whitbread to 


By 


By M. G. Lewis. 


New Publications, 


{Juur 


Lord Holland, ot .the present situa- 
tion of Spain. 6d. 

The Comet; @ Mock Newspaper. 
8s. 6d. 

Proceedings of the Westminster 
Election; with the Speeches of the 
several Candidates. 6s. 


POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


The Economists refuted ; or an En- 
quiry into the Nature and Extent of 
the Advantages derived from Trade. 
By R. Torrens, Esq. 8s. 6d. 


POETRY. 

Muse Seatoniane. A Complete 
Collection of the Cambridge Prize 
Poems, from the first Institution of 
that Premium by the Rev. ‘IT. Scaton 
in 1750, to the year 1806; to which 
are added, Three Poems, likewise § 
written for the Prize, by Mr. Bally, 


.Mr. Scott, and Mr. Wrangham. 2 


vols, 19s. . 

The Fisher Boy, a Poem; compris- 
ing his several avocations during the 
four seasons of the year. By H.C. 
Esq. 4s. 

Specimens of English Dramatic § 
Poets who lived about the time of 
Shakspeare, with Notes. By C. Lamb. 
10s. 6d. 

Translations, Imitations, and other 
Poems. By the Hon. Captain Her- 
bert. 5s. 

Grandmamma, or the Christening 
not at Home. Is. 

‘Cumberland Ballads. By Mr. An- 
derson. 6s. 

Mahomet; a Prize Poem, recited 
in the Theatre, Oxford, in the year 
1808. 

The Pastoral Care; a Didactic 
Poem, in three parts, addressed to the 
Junior Clergy; with three engravings. 
12s. 

The Shipwreck of St. Paul; a Sea- 
tonian Prize Poem. BytheRev. C.J. 
Hoare,.A.M. Qs. 

The Simpliciad; a Satirico-Didac- 
tic Poem. 2s, 

RELIGION. : 

An Attempt to prove the Truth of 
Christianity, in a Series of Dis 
courses preached before the Univer- 
sity of Oxford in the year 1808, at the 
Lecture founded by the late Johw 
Bampton, M.A. By John Penrose 
M.A. 9s. 

Sermons on several Subjects. By 
the late W. Paley, D.D. 10s. 6d. 
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A new Argument for the Existence 
of God. 3s. 

A Sermon preached in the parish 
church of St. Paul, Bedford, before 
the Rev. Dr. Shepherd, archdeacon. 
By the Rev. J. Morton. 1s. 6d. 

Jerusalem, or an Answer to the fol- 
lowing Queries :—W hat is the etymo- 
logy of the word Jerusalem ?—And is 
there any connection between Salem 
and Jerusalem? By G. Sharp. 2s. 

Two Sermons on Religious Esta- 
blishments. By R. Dickenson, M.A. 
Qs. : 

Serious Attention to personal Holi- 
ness and Soundness of Doctrine, con- 
sidered in a Sermon preached June 1, 
1808. By the Rev. T. Robinson, A.M. 
Is. 

A Dissertation upon the Logos of 
St.John. By R. Lawrence, L.L. D. 3s. 

Religious Education, as it consti- 
tutes one Branch of the Discipline 
of the Church of England. By J. H. 
Pott, A.M. 4s. 6d. 

A calm and plain Answer to the 
Enquiry, Why are you a Dissenter 
from the Church of England? 1s. 6d. 

A more extended Discussion in Fa- 
your of Liberty of Conscience. Re- 


commended by the Rev.C.Wyvill. 1s. 
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Sermons by the Rev.Dr.Stirling. 7s. 
Sermons by the late Rey. D. Black 5 
with a Life of the Author. 12s. 


Whole Proceedings of the Presby- 
tery and Synod of Glasgow, relative 
to the use of organs in public worship. 
Ss. 6d. 

A Memoria, or Education for the 
By G. Ur- 


Work of the Ministry. 
wins @d. 

Theological Thoughts on God, the 
Creation, Fall, and Redemption of 
Man. By W. Smith, M.D. M.M.C. 
10s. 6d. ’ 

Bible Exercises, intended to assist 
the Religious Instruction of Chil- 
drep. 4d. 

The Curate Catechising, or a Fa- 
miliar Exposition of the Church Ca- 
techism. By W.Thistlethwaite. 1s. 

The Whole Duty of a Christian as 
to Faith and Practice. 1s. 6d. 

Fruits of Christian Love, or a Let- 
ter to the Society of. Friends called 
Quakers, on the Religious Instruction 
of their Youth. By Amicus. Is. 

VOYAGES AND TRAVELS. 

Travels through Spain aud Portu- 
gal, with geographical Details. 2 vols, 
10s. 6d. 





APOLLONIAN CRITIC. 


** SEMPER 


“T ken he'll be true.” A favousite 
Scotch Song, sung by Miss Feron at 
Vauxhali Gardens, Composed by 
Mr. Hook.. Written by Mr. Fox. 
Price Is. 

* ¢) DEAR mamma ow T likes hall 

Mr. Ook's Scutch songs,” cried a 
short chubby Miss, hot from Pudding- 
lane, at Vauxhall Gardens the other 
night; and to all young Misses of the 
same elegant class, this song will be 

“quite delightful.” But for us, who 

have been bored with the same twee- 

dle twaddle passages for twenty years 
past, it has no charms. i ia 

** He's quite the thing.” Sung by Mrs, 
Bland atVauxhali Gardens. Writ- 
TEN and composed by Mr. Nicks, 
_Price 1s. 6d, 

Upon perusing this song, this ques- 

tion arose: In which do Mr, Nicks’s 

abilities sine forth most conspicuous- 

Jy as a writer, ora composer? Of his 


FIDELIS.” 


abilities as a writer we will subjoin a- 
specimen; with which should the 
reader be particularly tickled, we 
would recommend him to purchase 
the song, it is only Eighteen-pence, and 
the music is reaily egually good with 
the words :— 
When Charly did his love confess, 
In words so sweet he did complain; 
Pray ladies how could | do less, 
Than love this charming youth again. 
[C dear! certainly nothing less, Miss.} 
For he can dance with graceful ease, 
Can touch with magic skill, the string ; 
Form’'d ev’ry female heart to please, 
The girls all say he’s quite the thing. 
His teeth are white as mountain snow, 
His sparkling eves as jet as black ; 
[O4 # the sweet fellow.) 
In short, the truth to fet you know, 
There is no charm which he doth Jack. ; 
{ Of course he fiddles a little; Miss, 
and writes poetry. ] 
The merry Dance, &c. 


2 
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With him I went to sweet Vauxhall, 
[ Did you go in a boat, Miss ?] 
And crowds of well-dress'd beaux were 
there ; 
-But none I saw amongst them all, 
_With my dear Charly could compare. 
Then ladies do not blame me, pray, 
; [ Nobody does, my dear.) 
For when he bought a wedding ring, 
[O4! shocking.) 
I biush’d, but could not answer nay, 
Because you know he’s quite the thing. 
[Poor THING, ] 


‘We will only beg leave to add a 


[Iti 


of page 63, are also replete with all 
the fire and science of a “* Madan,” a 
Watker, a Breillat, a Milgrove, a Ja- 
cobs, &e. &c. or any of the tribe of 
psalm-singing composers, whose ex- 
tensive knowledge of the science does 
not exceed the key, the 5th of it, and 
its relative minor. Fie, fie, Mr Bra- 
ham, to attempt that which your abi- 
lities neyer were, nor ever will be, 
equal to, cannot you content yourself 
with having deceived the rude cars of 
John Bull by frittering away millions 
of semitones, and sacrificing both sense 


couplet in the same sublime strain of and sound, thereby inducing an audi- 


poetry as the above: 
Would you avoid hard critic kicks, 
Pray write no more good Master Nicks. 


: 


“* Do as you would be done by.” A new 
Song, sung by Mr. Dignum, at 
Vauxhall. Song composed by Mr. 
Hook. Price 1s. " 


Really, Messieurs, the managers of 
Vauxhall Gardens, we would recom- 
mend the above maxim to yourselves. 
For we can hardly persuade ourselves, 
if you possess any musical appetite, 


that you would feel satisfied at having 
such wretched fare as are this and the 
foregoing songs, presented to you; 
particularly after having paid your 
three and sixpence for it. We, there- 
fore, do most humbly intreat, right 
worshipful Sirs, that you would ‘* De 
as you would be done by,” and give us 
something better in future. T. 


** Kais’—/(concluded from page 534 
of last vol.)—** Over burning desert 
sands.” A Ballad, sung by Mrs. 
Mountain. Composed by Mr. Bra- 
ham. 


ence (amidst the confused mixture of 
ignorance and surprise) to applaud 
that which is absolutely unintelligi- 
ble? This is a species of trickery 
which you possess inthe greatest de- 
gree imaginable, for you know it is not 
singing in that finished stile which is 
generally admired, although it must 
have auswered your purpase long ere 
this, but Jews and Musers know no 
bounds to their avarice. 


** On thjs cold flinty rock I will lay 
down my head,” and “‘ The Bewtldering 
Maid,” sung and composed by Mr. 
Braham, are pleasing trifles, very fa- 
miliar to the ear, and not quite desti- 
tute of modulation. Upon the whole 
we think 'them “ Aighly creditable to 
the talents of Mr. Braham.” “H. 


* 


Caractacus,” a Ballet of Action, per- 
formed at Drury Lane Theatre. 
Composed by Mr. Bishop. 8s. 


Overture. This composition com- 
mences with a fine adagio movement 
in the key of C minore; its bold and 
impressive stile at once evinces the 
author to be a man well acquainted 


It. is traly mortifying to find such a with the secrets of good composition, 
composition as the one before us, put and ranks him in the first class of: pro- 
into the hands of one of the most pleas- fessional eminence ; but we are sorry 
ing female singers of the present day, that we cannot bestow our unquali- 
For this reason only we have deigned fied praise on the 2d movement. We 
to notice it, Otherwise we should have do not mean to say that there are any 
treated it with silent contempt. The grammatical errors in the modulation, 

assage which follows the 1st double nor do we intend to find fault with the 

ar, is soextremely common, that had disposition of the parts, but there is a 
“* Rowland Hill” heard it he would strained attempt at originality, ‘a 
have exclaimed ‘f My congregation quaintness of ideas which is not pleas- 
have sang that so oftenihat Tam really mg to the ear, and, in short, there is 
tired of it. ‘The 4th, 5th, and 6th bars something like plagiarism in several 


+e nm’ Ese dito ¢ C= 
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parts of this movement, particularly 
the commencement of it, and_also the 
passage for the octave flute and its 
accompaniments, both of which 
petites remind us of that beautiful 
and orjginal composition, the Overture 
to Lodaiska. Weave no doubt but 
Mr. B. —s into this error, from 
his eagervess to produce something 
new, considering him (as we do) a 
composer above mediocrity. We 
hope he will be more circumspect in 
future. The 3d movement is a fine 
old Welch air in the key of F natural, 
which is well introduced by the 2d 
movement closing on the chord of the 
ad, 4th, and 6th, to B flat.. Mr. B. 
was very happy in this idea, the effect 
being both unique and_ beautiful. 
This movement is very judiciously 
arranged for the oboe, harp, and flute ; 
and the 4th movement consists of a 
sprightly air in six-eight time, which 
concludes this very respectable piece 
of composition. 


* Breathe my harp, ye groves resound.” 
Sung by Messrs. Dignum, Gibbon, 
Miller, and Smith. 


In this quartetto there is great taste 
and science displayed. Mr. B. has 
adopted a van 0 subject, which he 
has worked and managed with a mas- 
terly precision rarely to be met with 
in the works of modern composers. 
His abrupt modulation from the key 
of A with 4 flats, to the 4th and 6th, 
and common chord with a sharp 2d, 
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to D natural (thereby forming an in- 
troductory cadence to the key of G 
minore) bespeaks the master in every 
sense of the word. We haveseen this 
passage in the works of Winter, and 
other eminent composers; but taking 
it for granted that Mr. B. never did, 
we are willing to ascribe it to the eftu- 
sions of a_ well-cultivated genius, 
which he possesses (we are happ° to 
find) ina very great degree, and we 
sincerely wish that he may be fre- 
quently employed by the managers of 
our theatres, as we consider him one 
of the few that merit their particular 
attention. 


** March for the Procession coming to 
the Sacrifice.” 


We merely notice this piece in or- 
der to point out to Mr. B. an error 
which has crept into it, and which we 
should be sorry to see repedied in any 
of his future productions: from what 
we have seen of his composition’ we 
are willing to allow that the error al- 
luded to, is the result of carelessness. 
At the close of the 3d bar, and at the 
commenceinent of the 4th, we find 
two consecutive 5ths, which move in 
similar motion with the bass; this is 
not only a forbidden progression, but 
it produces a hard and disagreeable 
effect. The same error occurs several 
times in the course of the mafch. H, 


Erratum—Page 535, last vol. for imposters 
read imposiors. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We shall be glad to receive future communications from ** H.R. W.” 
The last letter of ““ W. H. Shephard,” has, probably, ere this, been laid before the 


eominittee. 


We thank “ Amicus,” for the high opinion he expresses of our work. His Hints, as 


far as is practicable, shall be attended to. 


** Brandon” is informed that the errors he mentions are accidental. 


laugh at. 


_ © J. S. H.” has been anticipated. 
find his other request attended to. 


His threat we 


In the poetical department for this month, he will 


We wish we could oblige “ J. H.” by inserting his Monody. 


The remarks of “ W. Durrant,” are proper, but do not seem to require insertion. 
The communication of “‘ A, Z.’. is trifling. 











HISTORICAL 


DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 

MPROVEMENTS In WestM1n- 

steR.—A report and memorial of 
the Commissioners for making Im- 
provements in W estminster,near W est- 
minster Hall and the Houses of Par- 
liament, presented to the Lords of 
the Treasury, has recently been 
printed by order of the House of Com- 
mons. It states the improvements 
which have already been made, and 
those which are proposed. The for- 
mer are sufficiently known. The 
amount of purchases made for the 


purpose of completing them is 
102,314]. 2s. Od. 
The remaining buildings and 


grounds which are proposed to be 
purchased, extend frem the Office 
of the Woods and Forests in Great 
George-street North, inclusive, along 
King-street. East, and by the Broad 
Sanctuary South to the New Court- 
House, and from thence West to 
Princes-street, with a proportionate 
depth. The estimated amount of the 
purchases of these buildings afd 
grounds is 75,2501. 2s. exclusive of 
13,7141. 2d. for the freehold interest 
of the Dean and Chapter, but this 
latter sum subject to an arrangement 
with the Dean and Chapter, for a pur- 
chase for a term of years, which would 
greatly reduce the amount. 

The Commissioners then proceed 
to state their plans for further im- 
provement. The first of these is the 
building a new Exchequer behind 
the present buildings, and parallel to 
the river, for which purpose it-would 
be necessary, in the first instance, to 
make good the line of ground next 
the river by an embankment. They 
suggest, that if this plan is adopted, a 
conyenient opportunity might be 
found for concentrating within the 
precincts of such a building several 
public offices of importance, now 
scattered in different parts of the me- 
tropolis. They particularize the of- 
fices of the Commissioners for the 
Reduction of the National Debt, Sur- 
veyor General. of Crown Lands, 
Woods and Forests, First Fruits Of- 
fice, State Paper Office. They also 
suggest the expediency of transferring 
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thitherthe College of Arms, and ex- 
changing a new building for that pur- 
pose, for the scite on which the pre- 
sent College stands. With respec to 
the appropriation of the ground to be 
purchased, they propose, in the first 
place, to give such a breadth to that 
part of King-street which points from 
the North transept of the Abbey to- 
wards Whitehall, as may correspond 
with any future considerable enlarge- 
ment of King-street (to clear the line 
of approach between the Banqueting- 
house andthe North transept). Upon 
the rest of the space between Great 
George-street, King-street, and the 
New Court-house, they propose there 
should be erected 27 dwelling houses 
of different rates, a large stable-yard, 
and a building to contain a tavern, 
coffee-house, and 20 sets of chambers ; 
the whole ground to be let on build- 
ing leases for 99 years, with suitable 
covenants for building the houses, ac- 
cording to a prescribed plan. The 
rent to arise from this ground they 
estimate at 10661. 10s. per ann. de- 
ducting from which an equivalent for 
the interest of the Dean and Chapter, 
estimated at 4661. 10s. in the event of 
a lease from them instead of a pur- 
chase, there would remain to the 
public a net ground rent of 600l. per 
ann. worth in present money 15,900). 
in addition to which the value of old 
materials is estimated at 40001. 

Joint Stock Companies.—Im- 
portant case in the Court of Exche- 
quer, before the Chief Baron Macdo- 
nald, July 11.—The Attorney Generat 
v. Brown and Parry.—This was an 
information against the defendants 
and others, proprietors of the Golden- 
lane Brewery, to recover extra duties 
than those ordinarily paid by Com- 
mon Brewers. The Solicitor-General 
stated the case to the jury. He said 
it was an information filed against the 
defendants for duties, which would 
raise a question of the first importance, 
not only to the parties concerned but 
to the public, who were materially 
interested in the decision. By the 
12th of Charles the Second an allow- 
ance was given to common brewers 
for leakage, fillage, &c. which a- 
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mounted to 1-12th of the duties im- 
posed. Thatallowance had been re- 
cognised and approved by subsequent 
acts, with this modification, that the 
parties claiming it must be wholesale 
brewers, and not victuallers retailing 
the produce of their own brewery. 
The learned counsel then stated, that 
the defendants had established a porter 
brewery in Golden-lane, in the city 
of London, and though the firm was 
comprised of many partners, the 
whole were considered as common 
brewers and wholesale dealers. 

Upon investigation, however, it 
appeared, that out of 600 persons 
who had signed the original deed of 
partnership, there were at least 120 
licensed victuallers, who retailed the 
beer brewed in their character of 
common brewers. Now the act gave 
the allowance only to wholesale deal- 
ers, and as that character was incon- 
sistent with that of a victualler and 
retailer of porter, the fact alluded to 
had raised a question, whether they 
were entitled to the allowance secured 
to them by the statute of King Charles; 
and whether, on the contrary, they 
were not to be considered as licensed 
victuallers, brewing their own beer to 
sell again, and in that case subject to 
the additional 1-12th which, as com- 
mon wholesale brewers, they would 
beentitled to.as a drawback? That 
was the only question in the cause, 
and further, that there was no ground 
for hostility against the parties. 

The Chief Baron observed, that the 
question propounded was clearly a 
question upon the construction of the 
statute, and suggested the propriety 
of the facts being collected into a 
special case, and left for the determi- 
nation of the Court. 

This was mutually acceded to, and, 
in order to establish the fact of the 
beer being sold to the individuals 
connected with the brewery, at the 
same rate that it was sold to all the 
rest of the public—a Mr. William 
Bury was called, who proved the fact 
most indisputably, so that the indivi- 
duals enrolled as partners in the con- 
cern derived no more advantage from 
the concern in respect of the beer they 
retailed than auy other. individual, 
however distant and unconnected. 
In short, that his character of retailer 
was in no ways connected with the 
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defendants. as common brewers or 
wholesale dealers. 

The learned judge said, that was a 
very material fact to be stated on the 
case, as the object of the legislature 
was clearly to give an allowance to 
the wholesale brewer, for the leakage 
aud fillage; and it was essentially ne- 


cessary for the defendants to substan- 


tiate that description of dealing. 

Mr. Serjeant Vaughan observed, 
that the defendants had never dealt in 
any other character than as common 
brewers, and were in no respect 
chargeable to the additional duty. 
The learned counsel then remarked 
on the benefit derived to the public 
from the excellent institution in ques- 
tion. He said the revenue had been 
increased by it in no less a sum than 
100,000I1. annually, and he believed, 
if the bills of mortality were consulted, 
it would appear, that a saving of the 
lives of his Majesty’s subjects had 
been produced in equal ratio as the 
revenues had been increased. The 
utility, therefore, of the institution 
was indisputable, and such as must 
meet the approbation of the govern- 
ment as well as the public, With 
respect to certain members of the 
brewery vending the beer brewed for 
the partnership account, it was no- 
thing more than every common 
brewer did every day. They had all, 
with the exception of the firm in 
question, houses of tlicir own, and it 
was no uncommon thing to put in 
their own servants, and in the inter- 
val of their getting a tenant, sell their 
own beer on their own account. They 
had also taps attached to the brew- 
house, where their own beer was sold, 
and, in the literal and strict sense of 
the word, were at times retailers as 
wellas wholesale dealers. Nothing of 
this was, however, attributable to the 
detendants, 

Here it was suggested, that if the 
case was to be left tothe Judges of the 
Court, there was no necessity for 
arguing the point at length; and the 
Solicitor-General wished to know if 
the defendants, on the ground of pub- 
lic utility, would have any objection 
to pay the duties they admitted to be 
due, amounting to near 24,000k with- 
out prejudicing the question at issue? 

Mr, Sinem, who was in Ceurt, exe 


claimed, “Certainly not!” and im: 
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mediately tendered Exchequer bills to 
the amount; and if those were not 
satisfactory, he proposed to pay down 
the sum in hard cash the following 
day; and to show that the concern 
had no disposition to act with hosti- 
lity towards tle Excise, they were 
willing to pay interest upon the duties 
from the time they had been brought 
into litigation and dispute. 

This was accepted as a handsome 
offer by the Solicitor-General; and 
the question as above stated stands 
over for the decision of the Judges in 
next Michaelmas term. 


The LATE not WEATHER occa- 
sioned the following accounts to be 
transmitted to the newspapers:— 


Manor-House, Hayes, Mid- 
Heser, July 13, 1808. 

Mr. Epitor,—The extraordinary 

heat of yesterday and to-day (which 

exceeds any ever previously experi- 

enced in England) induces me to send 

you a correct account of it, as ob- 

served in a north open aspect at this 

house, by two thermometers by Rams- 
den and Cary, quite detacued. 


deg. 

On Tuesday the 12th, at two p.m. 
both stood at ....ccosvcsece ee 87 
At MHARIGAE cocscecscccrccogse @ 
At half-past 11 this morning...... 90 


And at this inst. both have fallen to 88 


The hot Sunday and Tuesday, in 
the year 1790, only amounted to $3 
degrees in open shaded situations.— 
The average heat of the West Indies 
is about 82 degres. I remain, Sir, 
your obedient servant, 

W. Waker. 


The thermometer, under the north- 
ern entranee of the Royal Exchange, 
was, on the 14th, at noon, at 87. 

The thermometer, in the shade at 
a window in the open air, opposite St. 
James's Park, (without any reflection 
of heat) was, on Tuesday the 12th, at 
3 o'clock p. m, at 883, and on Wednes- 
day at 94. 

A letter from Bath, dated Thursday 
the 14th, says, ‘‘ The heat of the wea- 
ther during the last two days bas been 
most intense. Yesterday, at one in 
the afternoon, the thermometer in the 
shade, and exposed to acurrent of air, 
stood at 84; partially exposed to the 
sunjit rose.to 104; and when full 
exposed, in a south aspeet in the af- 
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ternoon, its raitge was from 111 to 
116, and we understand that even 
higher teniperature was remarked.” 
At an elevated situation in Hamp- 
stead, on Tuesday the 12th inst. an ac- 
curate Fahrenh¢it’s thermometer sus- 
pended in the shade, about a foot dis- 
tant from a brick wall facing the north, 
which is slightly covered with the fo- 
liage of currant bushes, pointed as 


follows : deg. 
12 o’clock, noon ........6. tcteee, OO 
1 ———— afternoon .......++-9. 88 
BD cccccesccocseece ois 89 
Ricca i vais citieteess 
4 sccc os cece esecccces 87 
Di edicbins concen sdentdvandil ae 
-. 83% 
F <ebtin waa 006404 neeoneee 81g 
_ ee ee (eonansoan 
Do 5eneenbe O4:40: 009.00 eocoe ta 
FO, cc vesennes« owececces sccenes TO 


The sun-shine was sometimes inter- 
rupted by thin clouds; some wind 
was stirring. Barometer, 29. 7. 


There was a tornado, at an early 
hour on Thursday morning the 14th, 
at Enfield, which did considerable da- 
mage in the neighbourhood. About 3 
o'clock, a whirlwind took two trees in 
St. James's Park, nearly opposite the 
Palace, stripped them completely of 
their branches, and left them like flag- 
staves. It was singular, that, at the 
same moment, there was hardly a 
breath of air to be felt out of its range. 
A person, who was on the spot, com- 
pared it, as to size and veiocity, to 
that of awater-spout. It made a noise 
like the crash of a falling house, and 
raised a cloud of dust so dense, as to 
obstruct all vision.—Its influence was 
also felt in the Strand near Temple- 
bar. Whirlwinds, though of less 
force, took place, in the course of the 
day, in various parts of the town. 

The heat of the weather was so op- 
pressive during five days, that not less 
than fifty mail-coach and post-horses 
have been killed by it in their work 
upon the great north road, 


Ga.Ltant Action between his Ma- 
Jjesty’s frigate Tartar, Capt. Bettes- 


worth, and siz Danish gun-boats and 


a schooner, off the coast of Norway. 


Extract of a letter from an officer, on 
board his Majesty's ship Tartar, dated 
Leith Roads, May 20:—“ We {sailed 
from Leith on the 10th inst. to cruise 
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off North Bergen, and intercept a fri- 
gate, said to be in that harbour.» We 
got on the coast on the 12th, but from 
the very thick fogs, could not stand in 
till the 15th, when we made the islands 
to the westward of Bergen, and on our 
hoisting Dutch colours, there came off 
twelve Norwegians in two boats, from 
whom we learnt the frigate had sailed 
eight days before for the East Indies, 
with three or four ships. They took 
us through a most intricate rocky pas- 
sage, til within five or six miles of 
Bergen, when they refused to take her 
any further. It being the captain's 
intention to reach the town with the 
frigate, and bring off the shipping, 
among which were three privateers, 
we anchored in the Straits, with 
springs on our cables, and in the 
evening the boats, with the captain, 
first and third lieutenants, and master, 
went. up to the town, and would pro- 
bably have cut out an East Indiaman 
lying under the battery, bad not the 
guard-boat, which was without her, 
fell iv with and fired on the launch, 
who returned the fire, wounding all 
their people severely, and took her: 
this dacined the town, who sounded 
their bugles, and manned the bat- 
teries; and we, finding the ships lie 
within a chain, without which it 
would be difficult to yet them, -re- 
turned to the frigate, leaving the 
launch, commanded by Lieutenant 
Sykes, to watch the enemy. Weim- 
mediately got the ship under weigh, 
but from the lightness of the wind, 
and intricacy of the passage, could not 
get near Bergen; and when about 
half way from our anchorage, in a 
narrow rocky strait, without a breath 
of wind, and a strong current—in 
this situation we were attacked bya 
schooner and five gun-boats, who 
were within ‘half-guit shot, lying 
under a rocky point, each mounting 
two 24-pounders, exeept the schooner, 
and manned with troops. They kept 
up a well-directed fire, hulling us in 
ten or eleven places, and cutting 
much our rigging and sails. One.of 
their first shots killed our gallant cap- 
tain in the act of pointingagun. The 
service has thus lost a most valuable 
cominander, who had attached the 
whole of his crew to him, officers and 
men, by the most kind and exemplary 
conduct. Although the force with which 
Universat Mac. Vou. X. 
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we were engaged was comparatively 
smalj, yet, when it is known that we 
were at this-time drifting towards the: 
enemy, nearly end on, no wind, a 
narrow passage full of rocks, on which 
we were driving, with no. anchorage, 
under heights manned by their troops, 
no guns to bear on the boats, and a 
crew newly-impressed,.» most of whom 
had never been engaged, it must be 
coutessed to be a situation in which 
nothing but the greatest exertions 
on the part of Lieutenant Caiger 
(then commanding), and the rest of 
the officers, could relieve her. . We. 
at length brought our broadside to. 
bear on them; one vessel was sunk, 
and the rest much shattered. They 
continued the attack for an hour and 
a half, and were re-manned by smail - 
boats during it—at length a light air 
sprung up; we wore and stood towards 
the enemy, getting our bow-guns for 
ward, which bore on them, and com- 
pelled them to bear up, and row, 
under the batteries of Bergen, where 
we found it would not be adviseable 
to follow, from the general alarm that 
had been raised. We now obliged. 
the natives on board to attempt 2 pas- 
sage with the —_ to the northward, 
in prosecuting which we fell in with 
our launch, Lieutenant Sykes, and 
picked her up. We passed many dif- 
ficult passages, through which we 
boomed the frigate off with spars, and 
towed her, and at three cleared the 
islands, and stood out for sea. We 
have preserved the body of vur heroi¢ 
captain, and shall, if possible, also 
that of Mr. H. Fitzhugh, (a midship- 
nian), a fine promising youth, who 
fell at the time the captaindid. They 
are the only killed; we.have one man 
lost his right arm, another severely 
wounded, and several slightly. Most 
of our shot holes ave between wind 
and water.” 


Occurrences: 





’_A very promising institutio# under 
the denomination of ‘* The Caledo- 
nian Asylum,” is about to be esta- 
blished in this Metropolis, under the 
patronage of the Highland Society of 
London, for the. maintenance and 
education of a limited number of the 
sons of stich Scottish sailors, soldiers, 
and marines, as may have served their 
country, died in the service, or been 
disabled, &c. The boys are ty be 
L 
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taught reading in Enelish and Gaelic, 
Writing, and Arithmetic; in addition 
to which they will reéeive such pre- 
Paratory instructions as may. be ne- 
Cessary fo qualify them for the Royal 

avy, or merchants’ service, as well 
as for the trades connected with a sea- 
fearing life, and such of them as shall 
possess the military ardour of their 
forefathers, are to receive a prepara- 
t6ry education suitable to the army. 
Into this Institution also are to be ad- 
mitted a certain umber of girls, the 
ofispring of such parents as are above 
dest:ibed, who are to reccive an edu- 
Cation suitable to their situation in 
life, as well as in every domestic em- 
ployment, to inake them useful ser- 
vants, and to be brought up in the 
knowledge and practice of virtue and 
religion. In order to render this In- 
stitution the more complete, a Gaelic 
chapel, in which divine service is to 
be performed in the Gaelic and Eng- 
lish languages alternately on the same 
day, is to form a prominent branch of 
the establishment. 

Amongst the numerous useful ex- 
periments to which Galvanism has 
given rise, are some which satisfac- 
torily account for the blighted and 
decayed state of branches of fruit 
trees, while other branches of the same 
plant remain healthy, an appearance 

enerally ascribed by gardeners to 

ghtning. From conclusive research 
and observation, it has been ascertain- 
éd that this effect is produced by the 
oxidation of thie nails or iron crainps, 
by which the branches are supported, 
coming in contact with the bark.— 
Plants in general are in a short time 
withered and killed by Galvanism, 
and Galvanism is produced in a 
greater or less degree by every metal 
passing into a state of oxidation, and 
Is greatest of course in rainy seasons, 
when the oxidation is most rapid. 
Deaths in and near London. 

At his house, in Hornsey-lane, High- 
gate, aged 39, George idle, Esq.—— 
At his house, in Percy-street, Rath- 
bone- place, aged 71, F. Morland, Esq. 
4 Magistrate of Hertfordshire. 
Mr. R. Jones, of Mark-lane, brandy- 
merchant, a well-known eccentric 
character, especiaily on the Custom- 
Howse Quays. He is said to have 
died worth 500,000 which he has 
bequeathed toa number of puor sela- 
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tions.——In the 93d year of his age, 
Mr. Calvert. Lady Campbell gave an 
elegant Ball, at her house in Wim- 
pole-street. No pains or expense were 
spared to render the entertainment 
worthy of the numerous and distin- 
guished persons who were invited and 
attended. The dancing commenced 
atanearly hour. An elegant supper 
followed. Harmony and pleasure pre- 
vailed, until an event happened in 
the ball-room, which banished all 
happiness and comfort from the scene 
ina moment; it was vo less than the 
sudden death of one of the dancers, 
Mr. Calvert, who actually dropped 
down dead. Mr. Calvert burst a 
blood vessel in going down a reel. 
The utmost terror and distress were 
depicted in the countenance of every 
one of the gnests; as for Lady Camp- 
bell, she fainted from the fright. This 
melancholy event broke up the assem- 
bly. Most of the company départed 
in tears. Mr. Calvert was much re- 
spected in a very extensive circle of 
friends. He was the son of —— Cal- 
vert, Esq. of North Audley-street. 
Ata very advanced age, at his house 
in Whitehall, James Duff, Earl of 
Fife, Viscount Macduff, Baron Braco, 
of Kilbryde, in the couttty of Cavan. 
His lordship was created a British peer 
in 1710, by the title of Baron Fife, in 
the county of Fife; he was Lord Lieu- 
tenant of Banffshire. He succeeded 
his father William, the late Earl, Sep- 
tember $0, 1753; married, in 1766, 
Lady Dorothea Sinclair, only child of 
Alexander, ninth Earl of Caithness, 
by Lady Margaret Primrose, daughttr 
of Archibald, fourth Earl of Rose- 
berry. His lordship is succeeded in 
his titles and estates by the Hon. 
Alexander Duff, now Earl of Fife. 








FOREIGN EVENTS. 
AMERICA. 

Letter from Mr. Jefferson to the Dele- 
gates of the Democratic Republicans 
of the City of Philadelphia, in gene- 
ral committee ussembiled. 

“The epoch, fellow-citizens, into 
which our lot has fa:len, has indeed 
been fruitful of evenis, which re- 
quire vigilance and embarrass delibe- 
ration. That, during sucha peritd of 
difficulty, and amidst the perils sar- 
rounding us, the public 


measures 
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which have been pursued should meet 
your approbation, is a source of great 
satisfaction. 

“« It was not expected, in this age, 
that nations, so honourably distin- 
guished by their advances in science 
and civilization, would suddenly cast 
away the esteem they had merited 
from the world, and revolting from 
the empire Of morality, assume a cha- 
racter in history, which all the fears of 
their posterity will never wash from its 
pages.—But, during this: delirium of 
the warring powers, the ocean haying 
become a field of lawless violence, a 
suspension of our navigation, for a 
time, was equally necessary to avoid 
contest, or enter it with adyaniage, 
This measure will indeed produce 
some temporary inconvenience, but 
promises ‘lasting good, by promoting 
among ourselves the establishment of 
manufactures hitherto sought abroad, 
at the risk of collisions no longer re- 
gulated by laws of reason or mora- 
lity. 

** It is to be lamented that any of 
our citizens, not thinking with the 
mass of the nation as to the principles 
of our government, or of its adminis- 
tration, and seeing all its proceedings 
with a prejudiced eye, should so mis- 
conceive and misrepresent our situa- 
tion as to encourage aggression from 
foreign nations. Our expectation is; 
that their distempered views will be 
uuderstood by others, as they are by 
ourselves. But should war be the 
consequence of these delusions, and 
the errors of our dissatisfied citizens 
find atonement only in the blood of 
their sounder brethren, we must meet 
itasan evil necessarily flowing from 
that liberty of speaking and writin 
which guards our other liberties; an 
1 have entire confidence in the assuy- 
ances that your ardour will be ani- 
mated, in the conflicts brought on, 
by consjderations of the necessity, ho- 
pour, and justice of our cause. 

“I sincerely thank you, fellow- 
citizens, for the concern you so kindl 
express for my future happiness. ° It 
is a high and abundant reward for en- 
deavours to be useful; and I suppli- 
cate the care of Providence over the 
well being of yourselves and our be- 

_ oved country, 
Play 25, 1808. 


Foreign 
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SPAIN. ( 
PRECAUTIONS which it will be proper 
_ to observe throughout’ the different 

provinces of Spain, in the necessity to 

which they have been dricen by the 

French, of resisting the unjust and 

violent possession which thew armigs 

me endeavouring to take of the king- 
om. 

We cannot doubt a moment of the 
exertions which the united provinces 
of Spain would make to obstruct.and 
defeat the. malicious: designs of the 
French, and that they will sacrifiee 
even their lives on this occasion, the 
most important, and unparalleled in 
the history of the nation, both in the 
thing itself, and in the horrible means 
of ingratitude and perfidy by whigh 
the French have undertaken, pursued, 
and are still endeavouring to affeet, 
our slavery :— 

1. Letthe first object be to avoid all 
general actions, aud to convince our- 
selves of the very great hazards, with- 
out any advantage, or even the hope 
of it, to which they would expose ys. 
The reasons of this resolution are 
many, and such as any one will disco- 
yer who has the use of his understagd- 
ing. 

4 A war of partisans is the system 
which suits us; the embarrassing and 
wasting the enemy's armies by want of 
provisions, destroying bridges, throw- 
ing up entrenchments in proper situa- 
tions, and other similar means. The 
situation of Spain, its many moun- 
tains, and the passes which they pre- 
sent, its rivers and torrents, and even 
the collocation of its proyinces, invite 
us to carry on this species of warfare 
successfully. fi 

8. It is indispensable that each pro- 
vince should have its General, of 
known talents, and of such experi- 
ence as our situation permits, that his _ 
heroic layalty should inspire the ut- 
most confidence, and that every Ge- 
neral should have under his command 
officers of merit, particularly of ar- 
tillery aud engineers. 

4. As a combined union of plans is 
the soul of every well-concerted enter- 
prise, and that which alone can pro- 
mise and facilitate a successful issue, 
it appears indispensable that there 
should be three Generalissimos, who 
— act in concert with each other 
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—one who should command in the 
four kingdoms of Andalusia, in Mur- 
ciz, and Lower Estramadura—another 
‘in Gallicia, Upper Estramadura, Old 
and New Castile, and Leon—another 
in Valencia, Arragon, and Catalonia; 
a person of the greatest credit being 
appointed to Navarre, the Biscayan 
Provinces, Montanus, Asturias, Rioja, 
and the North of Old Castile, for the 
Eres which will be mentioned 
ereafter. 

5. Each of these Generals and Ge- 
neralissimos will form an army of ve- 
terans, troops and peasantry united, 
and put himself in a situation to un- 
dertake enterprizes, and to succour 
the most exposed points, keeping up 
always a frequent communication with 
the other Generalissimos, in order that 
all may act by common accord, and 
assist one another. 

6. Madrid and La Mancha require 
an especial General, to concert and 
execute the enterprizes which their 

articular local situation demands— 

is only object must be to embarrass 
the enemy's armies, to take away or 
cut off their provisions, to attack them 
in flank and rear, and not to leave 
them a moment of repose. The con 
rage of these jnhabitants is well- 
known, and they will eagerly embrace 
such enterprises, if they are led as they 
should be. In the succession war the 
enemy entered twice into the interior 
of.the kingdom, and even as far as its 
capital, and this was the cause of their 
defeat, their entire ruin, and their ut- 
ter failure of success. 

7. The Generalissimos of the north 
and east will block up the entrances 
to the provinces under their command, 
and come to the assistance of any one 
that may be attacked by the enemy, to 

revent as much as possible all pil- 

age, and preserve its inhabitants from 
the desolation of war, the many moun- 
tains and defiles which are on the con- 
fines of these provinces being favour- 
able to such projects. . 

8. The destination of the General 
of Navarre, Biscay, and the rest of 
this department, is the. most impor- 
tant of all, in which he will be assisted 
by the Generals of thé north and east, 
with the troops and other succours 
which he stands in need of. His 
whole business must be to shut the en- 
trance of Spain against fresh French 
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troops, and to harass and destroy those 
that return from Spain to France by 
this point. The very ragged local si- 
tuation of these provinces will be of 
singular advantage in such a design, 
and these enterprises, if weil con- 
certed and carried into execution, 
will no doubt be successful: and the 
same may be understood of the dif- 
ferent points by which the French 
troops which are in. Portugal may 
come into Spain, or by which French 
troops may enter through Rolissillon 
into Catalana, for there is not much 
to be apprehended for Arragon. And, 
even from Portugal, it is not thought 
that they will escape, on account of 
the proclamations which have been 
circulated in that kingdom, and the 
hatred which they before bore to the 
French being increased without mea- 
sure by therinnumerable eviis which 
they have been made to suffer, and 
the cruel oppression in which they are 
held by them. 

9. At the same time it would be 


very oan. that the generalissimos 
should publish and circulate frequent 


proclamations amongst the people, 
and rouse their courage and loyalty, 
shewing them that they have every 
thing to fear from the horrible perfidy 
with which the French have dealt with 
all Spain, and even with their King 
Ferdinand VII. and that if they rule 
over us all is lost, kings, monarchy, 
property, liberty, independence, and 
religion; and that therefore it is ne- 
cessary to sacrifice our lives and pro- 
perty in defence of the king and of the 
country, and though our [ot (which we 
hope will never come to pass) should 
destine us to become slaves, let us be- 
come so fighting and dying like gallant 
men, not giving up ourselves basely 
to the yoke like sheep, as the late in- 
famous goyernment would have done, 
and fixing upon Spain and her slavery 
eternal ignominy and disgrace, France 
has never domineered over us, nor set 
her foot in our'territory. We have 
many times masteresl her, not by de- 
ceit, but by force of arms, we have 
made her kings prisoners, and we have 
made the nation tremble—we are the 
same Spaniards, and France, and Eu- 
rope, and the world shall see, that we 
are not less gallant, nor less brave, 
than the most glorious of our an- 
cestors, * 
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10. All persons of education in the that when freed, as we trust to be, from 
provinces should be &timulated to this civil war, to which the French 
frame, print, and publish frequent have forced us, and when placed m9 a 
short discourses, in order to preserve state of tranquillity, our Lord aud + 
the public opinion, and the ardour of King Ferdivand Vil. being restored 


the nation, confuting at the same time 
the infamous diarjes of Madrid, which 
the baseness of the late government 
has permitted; and still permits, to be 
published in Madrid itself, and has 
gaused to be circulated abroad, de- 
tecting their falsehoods and continual 
contradictions; let them cover with 
shame the miserable authors of these 
diaries, and sometimes extend their re- 
marks to those Charlatans, the French 
Gazetteers, and even to their Moni- 
teur; and let them display and pub- 
lish to Spain, to all Europe, their 
horrible falsehoods and yenal praises, 
for they afford abundant matter for 
such a work. Let all such perverted 
minds tremble at Spain, and let France 
know that the Spaniards have. tho- 
roughly penetrated their designs, and 
therefore it is that they justly detest 
and abominate them, and that they 
will sooner lay down their lives than 
submit to their iniquitous and bar- 
barous yoke. 

11. Care shall he taken to explain 
to the Nation, and to convince them, 


to the Throne, under him and by him 
the Cortes will be assembled, abuses 
reformed, and such laws shall be 
enacted as the circumstances of the 
time and experience may dictate for 
the public yood and happiness. 
Things which we Spaniards know how 
tu do, which we have done as well as 
other nations, without any necessity 
that the vile French should come to 
instruct us, and, according to their 
custom, under the mask of friendship, 
and wishes for our happiness, should 
contrive, for this alone they are con- 
triving, to plunder us, to violate our 
woinen, to assassinate us, to deprive us 
of our liberty, our laws, and our king, 
to scoff at and destroy our holy reli- 
gion, as they have hitherto done, and 
will always continue to do so as long 
as that spirit of pertidy and ambition 
which oppresses and tyrannises over 
them shall endure. 

JUAN BAUTISTA PARDO, 


Secretary. 


By Order of the Supreme Junta. 





PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


DORSETSHIRE. 
TED.1_ Suddenly, much _ re- 
gretted for his pleasantry and 
ready wit, William Churchill, esq. 
of Hanbury, Dorsetshire, of the same 


mical Professorship at Cambridge; 
and who, at great expenseand trouble, 
invented the bay salt that goes by his 
name; but for which invention 
25,0001. is stid/ due from Government 


family as John Churchill, Duke of to the executorsiof the above Thomas 


preva 2 and the lineal repre- 
sentative, 


the original stock from which the 


y his mother’s side, of 


Lowndes, who died in 1748. 
HEREFORDSHIRE. 
Hereford Midsummer Fair exhibit- 


Lowndes's of Buckinghamshire and ed a large quantity of wool for sale, 
Oxfordshire are sprang; his mother but owing to ‘the present restricted 
being Sarah Lowndes, the daughter state of foreign commerce, the num- 
and sole heiress of John Lowndes, ber of buyers was small, and the 
esq. of Overton and Lea-hall in finer and coarser sorts went at full 
Cheshire, and of Shepherdwell in 20 per cent. lower than last year's 
Kent, He was first married to Lady prices. In the morning a good deat 
Louisa Greville, sister to the Earl of of coarse wool was sold, and in the 
Warwick, by whom he has left a son evening, and on Saturday morning, 
and heir. His second wife, now a the finer sorts went off briskly, but 
widow, was the relict of the late Earl owing to the large supply, some re- 
of Strafford. Mr. Churchill was grcat mained unsold, particularly the 
nephew, and one of the heirs of coarser. The following is a fair 
Thomas Lowndes, esq..a clerk in the average of the prices given by two 
dreasury, who founded an Astrono- considerable purchasers: fjne wool, 
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27s. to $23. and caarse wool, 17s. 6d, 
to 24s. perstone; Merino as high as 
$8s. 6d. The cattle market exhibited 
several beautiful animals of the breed 
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band, when a separation is said to 
have taken place owing to his in- 
human behaviour. She was the 
daughter of Mr. Olive, a respectable 


of the county, but the number of tradesman in Lewes. She lived re- 


beasts was not large; the bayers were 
few. Fat cattle sold well, at fair 
prices, but lean ones were in little 
demand, and something lower. The 
quantity of sheep, particularly fat 
ones, was not so large as is customary 
at this fair, and many buvers could 
pot procure the number of the latter 
they wanted; of course they sold well; 
but for lean ones there were very few 
purchasers, and they went at reduced 
prices. Of horses we can say little; 
good ones, as usual, went very high, 
and all sorts were in demand. Hops 
averaged from @l. 10s. to 41. 4s. per 
cwt. 

It must prove highly satisfactory to 
the public to be informed, that 
11,000 acres of waste land are enclos- 
jng, and-planting with oak for his 
Majesty's use, in the Forest of Dean, 
oan 6,000 acres in New Forest, for 
the same purpose specially, the whole 
to be under the management of Com- 
missioners appointed for that purpose. 
These extensive national plantations 
are to be kept strjctiy enclosed from 
the browse of deer and cattle, until 
the trees are grown out of danger, and 
then to be laid open for feeding, when 
an additional quantity of other waste 
Jand is to be enclosed and planted, in 
proportion to that which may be thus 
laid open. 

HERTFORDSHIRE. 

At the late Agricultural Meeting at 
Berkhampstead, Mr. Flower, of Hert- 
ford, gave as a toast, Mary Bowdell, 
aged 60, living in Hertfordshire. The 
reason of introducing such a person to 
their notice was, that. she had spun 
ove pound of Merino wool into yarn, 
so fine that it was considered by those 
who were competent judges, to excel 
apy ever attempied; it measured in 
length 29 miles 200 yards. 

KENT. 

Died.) At her brothers house at 
Cranbrook, in the 68th vear of her 
age, Mrs. Paine, wife of the cele- 
brated Mr. Thomas Paine, author 
of the Rights of Man, &c. to 
whom she was married in 1761. She 
lived only three years with her hus- 


spected and died lamented, a firm 
believer in the doctrines of the gospel. 
~~At the Vicarage-house, Pethar:, in 
the 68th year of his age, the Rev. 
Thomas Randolph, M.A. He was 
brother to the present Bishop of Ban, 
gor, and eldest son of the late Rev. 
Thomas Randolph, D.D. Archdeacon 
of Oxford, and Lady Margaret's Pro- 
fessor of Divinity, and President of 
Christ Church College, Oxford. 
He was educated at Westminster- 
School, and was formerly student of 
Christ Church, Oxford. He had been 
many years rector of the united pa- 
rishes of Saltwood and Hythe, and 
also vicar of Pethain and Waltham, 
in this county. 
LANCASHIRE. 

Died.} In Manchester, Mr. P. 
Cannor, late box-book-keeper of the 
Theatre-royal. Mr. Connor had been 
many years known in public and pri- 
vate life. Formerly he conducted the 
business of the theatrein Manchester, 
as joint manager, and was long much 
esteemed as a respectable comedian: 

e had variously experienced the 
smiles and frowns of fortune; in 
prosperity he was hospitable and ge- 
nerous—jn adversity he was a stranger 
to a mean or dishonourable act. When 
a boy, he was takep into the service of 
the late celebrated Edward Shuter, 
the great comedian of his day, with 
whom he lived for several years with 
filelity and affection. His remains 
were interred at St. John's, attended 
by Mr. M‘Cready, Mr. Cooke, Mr. 
Barrymore, and several other gentle- 
men of the theatre.—-—Lately, at 
the advanced age of 110 years and 
six months, Masy Ralphsoa, Kent- 
street, born January ist, 1698, old 
style, at Lochabar, in Scotland; mar- 
ried Ralph Ralphson, then a private 
in the army ot Duke William; she 
foliowed the same, and was an attend- 
ant en ber husbandin several memor- 
able engagements both in England 
and Scotland. On the breaking out 
of the war in French Flanders, she 
embarked with the troops, and shared 
their toils and vicissitudes. In the 
battle pf Dettingen,. being on the 
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field during the heat of the conflict, 
and surrounded with heaps of slain, 
she observed a wounded dragoon fall 
by her side: she disguised herself in 
his clothes, mounted his charger, and 


regained the retreating army, in 
which she found her husband, with 
whom she returned to England, and 
accompanied him in his after cam- 
paigns with Duke William. She has 
chiefly subsisted, of late years, by the 
assistance of some benevolent ladies of 
Liverpool, who have contributed 
every thing in their power to her 
comfort and accommodation. 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 

Died.) At Stamford, aged 58, 
Mrs. Ann Blades, of that place, better 
known by the familiar appellation of 
** Nan Roberts.” She becomes enti- 
tled toa place in our obituary by the 
ceiebrity which she has many years 
acquired and maintained as Empress 
of the Bullards in Stamford. This 
proud title will scarce need explaining 
to persons resident in Lincolnshire, 
or within a moderate circuit round 
Stamford;—to our other readers, 
however, it may be necessary to say, 
that an annual festival is kept there on 
the 18th of November, when, the 
shops being shut, all business defer- 
red, and the streets and every outlet 
from the town being stopped up, a 
mad bull is let loose to range all dav, 
followed by thousands of intrepid 
“ bullards,” each anxious to distin- 
guish himself by provoking the rage 
of the bufl, and then eluding his butt. 
The heroine whose death we record 
was particularly instrumental in de- 
feating an attempt of the magistrates 
soine years ago to put an end to this 
strange violation of order, and she has 
ever since been bad in high esteem 
by the bullards. On the day of the 
festival it has been her practice to be 
splendidly attired in blue, and visiting 
the houses of substantial people in the 
town, almost by house-row, she has 
often coliected a handsome sum for 
her fors.er services, and her conti- 
nued zeal in the * glorious cause” of 
the commonalty!! Some of our 
readers will perhaps be disposed to 
exclaim with Hamlet, ‘* something 
too much of this!" Indeed we should 
hardly have been led to say so much 
on such a subject, had not the de- 
ceased and her conipanions been ere 
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this considered fit objects of pane- 

gyric. within the walls even of the 

House of Commons !! 
NORFOLK. 

Crouds. of Norwich citizens have 
every day for some time past been 
amused with seeing an extraordinary 
thistle in one of Mr. Robert Herring's 
fields at Bracondale. It is a very 
commen one in this neighbourhood, 
the Carduas Nutans; but in growing 
with extraordinary luxurian@e, has 
acquired such a variation in its form, 
size, and general appearance, as to 
be the subject of general conversation 
and wonderment. Its height is about 
five feet, and its stem, instead of 
being round,.is flattenedinto a breadth 
of several inches, terminated by 2 
broad bunch of compressed atrd im- 
perfect red flowers. The cause of this 
is not difficult of explanation; many 
plants, and even branches of trees, 
under circumstances favorable to. 
rapid growth, assume the same aps 
pearance of montrosity; this was 
particularly the case the last 
spring with many asparagus plants. 
In the present instance a lump of 
manure probably covered the spot 
where the thistle grew, and the ex- 
traordinary warmth aud moisture of 
the beginning of May so much fa- 
voured a luxuriant growth, that ten 
or twelvestems sprang from the root, 
and in their rise, favoured by the 
same circumstances of heat and mois- 
ture, kept up the saine luxuriance of 
growth, and coalesced together, form- 
ing one flat stem as before noticed, on 
which the vestiges of the different 
stems ‘are to be traced; and this is 
farther confirmed by the flower at the 
top being divisible into the same 
number of parts as there are lines of 
stems below it. 

The thermometer in the shade inthe 
open air at Hartest, Suffolk, free from 
the reflection of the sun, was, on Tues- 
day, July 12, at half past two o'clock 
P.M. at 88; on Wednesday, at the 
same hour, 93; and on Thursday, at 
a quarter past two o'clock P.M. 97, 
which is supposed to be higher than 
ever known before in this country. 

An equal degree of heat was expe- 
rienced iu Bury; and, exposed to the 
noon-day sun, the thermometer rose 
from 100 to 110 degrees, 

Thetford. Wool Pair, held on Sa- 
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turday last, was not so fully attended 
as in some previous years, and very 
little, if any, business was done. 
Mr. Coke presided as usual, and 
supported the chair with his customary 
spirit, and enlivening convetsation. 
He offered his best wool at 60s. per 
tod,- but no buyer came forward, nor 
did we hear of any purchases being 
made throughout the day. Among 
the company present at the George 
were noticed, the respectable Chair- 
man; Sir William Rowley; Bernard 
Howard, esq.; General Hethersett; 
Messrs. Tharp, Mosely, Money Hill, 
Blyth, Sewell, Godfrey, Spencer, and 
a nuinber of other distinguished agri- 
cultuiists; to such of whom as were 
unknown to Mr. Coke, he very libe- 
rally availed himself of the opportu- 
nity to givethem a pressing solicita- 
tion to his sheep-shearing at Holkham 
the eusuing year. 

An alarming accident lately oc- 
curred at Thetford :—Mr. .G.W. Mar- 
shall, clerk of the three parishes in 
that town, having occasion (in his 
situation of serjeant-major of the 
Thetford Volunteers) to assort some 
damaged cartridges, in doing which 
a spark from a hearth-brush, which 
had just been used in sweeping up 
the embers of a wood fire, and was 
procured by his son for the purpose 
of gathering up some scattered pow- 
der, accidentally communicated with 
a barrel of gunpowder standing near, 
which exploded, and blew up him 
and his youngest son a considerable 
distance. The workshop, in which 
tlley were, instantly took fire, and 
from its communication with the 
house and adjoining buildings, at 
first occasioned considerable alarm, 
but the flames were soon subdued, 
from the ready assistance afforded by 
all classes of the inhabitants. Poor 
Marshall and his bay languished till 
the following evening, when they 
died, in consequence of their having 
been most shockingly burnt and 
naimed. It is not unworthy of re- 
cord, that this man had for a consi- 
derable period filled near $0 situa- 
tions in the borough of Thetford, and 
his loss is much deplored there. The 
father was 40, aud the son 11, years of 
age. The bodies of these unfortunate 
persons were interred in St. Marv’'s 
church-yard, Thettord, whea the oth- 
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cers and whole volunteer corps at- 
tended them to tle grave, witha great 
number of the principal inhabitants, 
and the largest assembly of persons 
ever witnessed there on such an occa- 
sion: after tke funeral, Major Gill 
addressed the corps in a manly and 
impressive speech, pointing out. to 
them, in the most feeling terms, the 
great loss they had sustained: when 
the noti-commissioned officers and 
privates, to @ man, participating in 
the same feelings, desired they might 
be permitted to add three days’ pay to 
the subscription for the benefit of the 
widow and children. 

The Corporation of Norwich have 
it in contemplation to apply to Par- 
liament for an Act to enable them to 
erect a bridge over the river to com- 
municate with Thorpe. 

Died.) The Lady of the Rev. E.S. 
Thurlow, Prébendary of the Cathedrah 
of Norwich. — At Sedgeford the Rev. 
Thos. Weatherhead, Vicar of that pa- 
rish, and of Rougham and Easton, all 
in this county. 

OXF ORDSHIREs 

The Commemoration on June 
28 and 29, was unusually splendid. 
Upwards of two thousand persons 
attended the Theatre on Tuesday, 
when the poems which obtained the 
annual prizes were recited. The 
first prize was awarded to Mr. Clea- 
ver, of Christ-college, (son of the 
Bishop of Ferns) for a Latin poem 
entitled Delphi. The second prize 
was obtained for a copy of English 
verses, written by Mr. Roileston, of 
University-college, who was also last 
year a successful candidate for poetic 
fame—and the last prize was giver to 
Mr. Gray, a Bachelor of Oriel-college, 
for an admirable essay on the subject 
of * Flereditary Rank.” 

The Rev. Mr, Owen, one ‘of the 
Chaplains of Christ Church College, 
lately put at end to his life, by shoot- 
ing himself with a horse pistol. In 
the afternoon of Thursday he went ta 
the shop of a Mr. Sikes, in the High- 
street, to purchase a pair of pistols, 
but he appeared in so agitated a state 
of mind, that Mr. Sikes refused to sell 
them to him, on which he left the 
shop, and went to some place where 
he borrowed the fatal instrument, 
which he told the person who lent it 
to him was to shoot at a mark with. 
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‘pie was engaged as tutorto a young 
nobleman, and had ordered. the 
chaise to be at the door on Friday 
morning to take him to town. He 
‘was a young man, about 26, of a most 
excellent character, and not the least 
embarrassed in his circumstances; 
therefore no cause can be given for 
this rash act. 
SUFFOLK, 

The heat from Tuesday the i2th 
to the 15th of July, as observed 
by an accurate thermometer in Dr. R. 
Hamilton's garden, has far exceeded 
the common standard of the season. 
‘On Tuesday, at a quarter past two, 
P.M. the thermometer was 90 degrees. 
On Wednesday, at the same bour, 
93; and on Thursday, at one P.M. 
99; at five P.M. same day, it had 
sunk to 93; and at eight P.M. to 
80. On Friday, at five A.M. it was 
65, with sky cloudy, threatening -a 
sudden change. On a registering 
thermometer, near the Quay, it stood 
on Thursday at 97. On another, 
placed in the stceple at St. Peter's 
church, Ipswich, the column of air 
there was 91, and in a garden near 
it 92. In the marshes contiguous to 
the town it was only 87, which might 
be referred to a freer access of air, to 
evaporation from the river, or to the 
different hour in which the experi- 
ment was made. The subtile and 
fugitive nature of heat renders it 
liable to many and sudden alterations 
in avery short time. A freshening 
eddy in the current of the atmosphere 
is the most obvious, and sufficient to 
account for all the differences found 
here. To make a just estimate, how- 
ever, of the heat of different days, or 
at different seasons, the instrument 
should be stationary. The heat at 
one P.M. on Thursday, was perhaps 
the greatest: summer heat ever no- 
ticed in this eastern part of our island. 
Boerhaave concluded, that should 
the heat of the air ever equal the 
standard of haman heat, which, from 
the imperfection of the thermometer 
in his time, he placed at 95, imstead 
of 98 (the true standard), that man 
could not remain in existence. But 
thjs great philosopher in this was mis- 
taken; for in the obser¥ations above 
it Was exceetiéd by adegiee. In the 


Fast Indies it is frequefitly at. 108 
within doors; yet ma ndt only livesy 


Univeksat Mac. Voi. X. 
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but lives in health. This happy ac- 
commodation of his system to cir- 
cumstances is brought about by the 
simple law of evaporation; for as the 
heat accumulates, it is carried off by 
a more copious perspiration, and the 
standard is preserved at the same 
joint, Transport him again to the 
icy mountains of Greenland, and he 
will also live in health—for perspira- 
tion, now diminished in proportion 
to the cold around, suffers his heat to 
accumulate to its usual standard, at 
which it keeps it, as copious perspira- 
tion had before done in the terrid 
regions of the East. 

The 2d, or Queen's, and 20th régi- 
ments, marched fiom Ipswich garri- 
son to Landguard Fort, for embarka- 
tion; on Monday the 18th instant. 
Two men of the 2d, from the excessive 
heat.of the weather, dropped down,, 
aud expired immediately. Several of 
the soldiers not being able to keep up 
with the regimehts, did not arrive 
till it was teo late to go on board the 
transports, and were obliged to re- 
main on the beach the whole night; 
where one of them died. The two 
who dropped on the road were buried 
at Landyuard Fort by a detachment 
of the Norfolk Militia on duty there: 

Died.) Latély, aged 70; the Rev: 
Richard Waddington, M.A. rector of 
Cayendish, in this county—a gentle- 
man greatly. esteemed, and who is 
much lamented , his parishioners 
ane friends. The living is in the gift 
of Jesus-college, Cambridge. 

, SUSSEX. 

At a late theeting of the magistrates, 
for carrying into eifect the Act for 
building a new Shire-hali at Lewes, 
the price of the land, &c. (thescite 
of the said intended Shire-hail) was 
agreed for; and it was resolved, that 
workmen, under the direction of Mrs 
Johnson the architect, should be im< 
mediately employed ia pulling dowti 
the houses, preparatory tu its erections 
which is to beon a spacious, elegant; 
aad very convenient plan. 

At the above meeting, the plat aad, 
estimates for an intended alteration of 
Lewes bridge, so as to render it more 
safe for foot-passengers, were taken 
into consideration, when the said plant 
was agreed to be laid asides and an- 
other, for making a micre téntpofary, 
~ equally tafe passage; for persons 
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on foot, ~was atlopted, and ordered to 
be carried into early execution. 


Died.) At Brighton, the Countess 
of Bath. She had been some time 
indisposed: she was attended by Mrs. 
Case, the widow of her coachman, 
who died at Brighton a few weeks ago. 
It would almost appear that her lady. 
ship had a presentiment of her ap- 
—— dissolution, from the fol- 
owing words which she uttered to 
Mrs. C. soon after taking some re- 
freshment :—* Mary, I am better to- 
day—and I shall not give you much 
trouble to-morrow. But watch con- 
stantly by me to-day, Mary, for to me 
it will be a day of great consequence |” 
Until about two hours subsequently, 
however, no serious apprehensions 
were entertained on her ladyship’s ac- 
count; when, in walking across her 
room, her strength appeared gra- 
dually leaving her, and Mrs. C, in 
the end, with some difficulty and more 
alarm, supported her to her bed. 
This done, she rang the bell violently 
and a servant was presently dispatche 
for medical assistance. Mr. Bond, 
the surgeon and apothecary that gene- 
rally attended her. Ladyship, soon 
after arrived; but the moment he 
beheld his suffering patient, he pro- 
nounced her to be in the agonies of 
death! Her ladyship survived his ap- 
pearance buta veryshorttime. Lady 
Bath was the only child of Sir William, 
Pulteny, was possessed of larger es- 
tates, real and persona), than almost 
any individual in-England. In con- 
sequence of her death without issue, 
her husband, Sir James Pulteny, syc- 
ceeds, by her ladyship’s will, to her 
personal estate, The Pulteny estate, 
except a small part which the Earl 
of Darlington succeeds to, descends 
to Sir Richard Sutton. The whole 
residue of her extensive property, 
consisting of her estates in Scotland, 
the American estate, together with 
the Weymouth estate, and Sir Wil- 
liam’s other acquisitions in different 
parts of England, descend to her 
cousin, Sir John Lowther Johnstone, 
her heir at law, and the representative 
of her father’s family. Her ladyship 


has also left legacies to a number of 
private friends to a large amount. 


WILTSHIRE. 
An alarming fire broke out lately, 


at the house of Mr. Hasket, Lower 
Lodge Farm, which entirely consumed 
the same; anda little boy, five years 
of age, was lost in the conflagration. 
It was first discovered by a stage 
coachman, in a pigeon-loft contiguous 
to the dwelling, and such was the ra- 
pidity of the flames, that the house 
was destroyed in half a hour. It -was 
oceasioned by some dry wood takin 

fire over an oven, and it was with dif- 
ficulty that any of the family escaped. 


WORCESTERSHIRE 


An Act has passed this present Ses- 
sion of Parliament, to raise money to 
complete the Worcesterand birming- 
ham Canal to Worcester, by creating 
an additional number of shares, at 
40l. per share, which puts the sub- 
scribers on an equal footing with the 
original proprietors. It will pass 
through a very populous and manu- 
fa¢turing country, from Birmingham 
to deep water in the Severn below the 
bridge at Worcester; by which means 
Worcester, Glocester, and the other 
towns on the banks of the Severn 
below Worcester, will be supplied 
with coal of the best quality at a very 
reduced price. 

It is confidently expected, that in 
two years the Kennet and Avon Canal 
will be accomplished, thereby making 
a direct water communication between 
Bristol, Bath, and the metropolis. 


YORKSHIRE. 

An interesting Question.— At a meet- 
ing of the Holderness Agricultural 
Society at Hedon, on the 13th ult. the 
following question was proposed for 
discussion :— 


** As various kinds of birds, viz. 
rooks, pigeons, sparrows, &c. are de- 
nounced as mortal enemies to agri- 
culturists, and their extermination is 
eagerly sought: Do not the benefits 
they bestow, by devouring insects, 
more than balance the injuries they 
commit by devouring corn? And 
would it not be to the advantage of 
the agriculturist to promote the in- 
crease of those birds, which destroy 
insects, but do not destroy corn, viz. 
lapwings, starlings, thrushes, &c.?” 
A gentleman of the Society, who has 
deservedly ‘acquired considerable re- 

tation in the agricultural world, for 

is well-contrived experiments as to 
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the most effectual mode of destroying 
the grub or larva of the Tipula, or 
Tommy Long Legs, detailed the result 
of a very curious experiment which 
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the condition of the poor. In addition 

to the roads already completed under 

this gentleman's inspection, the im- . 
rovements now going on at Tre- 


he had instituted for the purpose of Madoc, are—1. A Harbour on the . 


ascertaining the number of these in- 
sects which a nest of rooks may pro- 
bably consume annually.—One of his 
servants was stationed a whole day, 
from one o'clock in the morning to 
eight at night, in the neighbourhood 
of a rookery, and kept an accurate ac- 
count of the number of times which 
the old crows during that interval fed 
their voung ones. The average result 
of his observations on five nests, was, 
that the old crows made seventy jour- 
nies per day; and it having been as- 
certained by shooting one of them, 
just before its entry into the nest, that 
it had in the bag below its beak, 33 
gtubs, it follows, that supposing them 
to feed on these insects through the 
year, a family of rooks would in that 
time destroy 1,445,500 grubs.. And 
supposing, which is a very moderate 
calculation, that each grub, previously 
to its assuming the winged state, de- 
stroys the herbage of four square 
inches, this number would destroy the 
herbage of three roods twenty-seven 
perches. Hence the ingenious con- 
triver of this admirable experiment in- 
ferred the immense advantage which 
the farmer derives from this species 
of bird alone, without whose benig- 
nant service, added to those of its con- 
geners, the toils of the agriculturist 
would be in vain. Another member 


south-east boundary of the estate: viz. 
Ynys-Congor.—2. A Canal from this 
Harbour to the town of Tre-Madoc, 
finished—3. The Town of Tre-Meadac. 
This, when finished, will contain one 
street of a mile in length, and several 
cross streets, of a quarter of a mile 
each; besides three squares. There 
are already built a market-place, and 
elegant market-house; alarge church, 
two excellent inns, and upwards of a 
hundred houses. A weekly market 
is established, with annual fair, and 
races, ‘The houses are all built of 
grey granite, and covered with blue 
slate. The ground it stands on, with 
some hundreds of acres adjoining, was 
gained ftom the sea by the embanking 
in 1800.—4. Embanking eight years 
ago 1800 acres of land from the sea; 
the greater part of which lets from 30 
to 40 shillings per-acre.—5. Another 
Embankment is begun, of shorelands, 
coutiguous, that will gaim 3,500 acres 
of equal value, which, when finished, . 
will be the noblest thing of the kind 
hitherto undertaken in Britain. An 
iron rail-way will be placed on the top 
of the embankment, which will con- 
nect the counties of Merioneth and 
Caernarvon, before separated by this 
oozy inlet of the sea. On this great 
undertaking at Tre-Madoc, Mr. Low- 
don was consulted.—6. Irrigating and 


of the society produced the crop of a flooding a large proportion of the land 


pigeon shot lately, in which were not gaine 


more than a few grains of wheat and 
a bean or two, its principal contents 
being the seeds of ketlocks, and other 
noxious weeds.—After an interesting 
discussion, the company agreed in the 
affirmative, on both parts of the ques- 
tion. Several specimens of prepared 
whalebone, which it is proposed to 
apply in the manufacture of sieves, 
riddles, and sheep-nets, were after- 
wards exhibited. f 
WALES. . 

The surprising improvements which 
have been made in North Wales, 
within these six years, by W. A. Mad- 
docks, Esq. M.P. are brought forward 
to prove how: greatly proprietors in 
that part of the kingdom may increase 
their rents, and at the same time better 





from the sea.—7. Planting seve- 
ral hundreds of acres of rocky spots and: 
mountainous steeps; a work annually 
proceeding. So rapid has been the 
growth of these plantations, that the 
parts first planted are already worth 
from 60l. to 1001. an acre. —. A large 
nursery is established near the town, 
and considerable tracts of mountain 
are every year inclosed, and covered 
with larch. The scarcity of. wood ‘in 
this part of Wales, and the impor- 
tance of Ynys-Cougor harbour, will 
render such plantations of great value 
ina very few years.—9. Establishing a 
complete Woollen Manufactory on the 
estate, and in the town an improved 
tan-work in which the tormeatil is 
used.—10. To these may be added, 
es of an elegant villa,ina 
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style, the simplicity of which corre- 
sponds with the nature of the scenery 
around it. The disposition also of the 
extensive grounds; the views from 
and round which for several miles, are 
among the most singular and romantic 
jn Waies. 

These public improvements are 

widely felt by the adjoining counties, 
and when the harbour and new roads 
are finished (for which Mr. M. has ob- 
tained separate acts of parliament) the 
influx of wealth into this part of North 
Wales, will totally alter the condition 
of its inhabitants. 
- Mr. M. has also built several adja- 
cent villas, for the accommodation of 
his particular friends; thus uniting 
the high pleasures of a select society, 
to the rural quiet, and agricultural 
comforts of the country. 

Iv addition to these buildings, he is, 
in many parts of the estate, erecting 
comfortable cottages, with a.due ap- 
portionment of land, which is as sound 
policy as it is real humanity. 

SCOTLAND. 

A theatre is to be erected at Dundee, 
for which 4,000I. has been subscribed, 
apd of which Mr. Rock js to be the 

éssee and manager. There is also, 
we understand, so be a theatre built 
at Perth. Weare happy to see those 
traits of liberal sentiment in Scotland, 
ere, at no distant period, theatrical 
amusements were almost proscribed, 
and the theatre of Edinburgh, then 
the only one in that part of the United 
Kingdom, anatheratised by the puri- 
tanical Presbyterians as the Devil's 
fouse, and where, if a clergyman dared 
to-set his foot, to see the most moral 
performances, he was liable to depri- 
vation. It is well known that Mr. 
Home, the author of Douglas, of which 
the clergy and people of Scotland are 
now proud, not only lost his living 
himself, but such of bis brother cler- 
gymen, who were so /mpious as to go 
acd gee the performance, were sub- 
jected to deprivation, or other punish- 
ments of the Scotish church. 
” We are truly sorry to understand 
that the lower classes of the inhabit- 
anty of the west coast of Inverness and 
-Ross shires, aud in many parts of the 
Hebrides, are in astate of very sreat 
distress froin the want of provisions. 
Dntii very lately, a few humane and 
spiuited individuals, acquainted with 
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the circumsfances of the people, sup- 
plied them with meal on credit, until 
a demand should arise for their black 
cattle, the only commodity they have 
to dispose of:. but theirsupplies being 
exhausted, and a necessary regard for 
their own security having rendered it 
advisable for thein not to extend their 
credit any further, all the evils of 
want are likely to be experienced, al- 
thongh some cargoes of meal have 
been lately sent with the best inten- 
tiens. Unfortunately, howevet, it 
will not be given out without cash, 
and the country being entirely drained 
of money, the miserable inhabitants 
may be doomed to starve in the midst 
of plenty. 

Died.} At Perth, Thomas Mar. 
shall, Esq. provost of that city, where 
his name will long be remembered 
with affection and gratitude. His ill- 
ness was originally occasioned by one 
of those magnanimous actions that 
marked his character—seeing from a 
window that overlooks the river Tay, 
a mar strugglivg in the stream for 
life, he ran across the bridge, and 
suddenly plunged into the water to 
save him. The extraordinary exertion 
proved fatal to himself, and brought 
upon him the complaint which ended 
only with his life. To his private vir- 
tues were added great activity and 
public spirit. His native town has 
been improved, ornamented, and ex- 
tended in an astonishing manner un- 
der his auspices; and the sjiuation on 
which stand the public seminaries is 
his gift, His death is regarded by the 
inhabitants as a pubjic loss—on the 
day of his funeral all the shops were 
shut up, and ten thousand people 
followed him tothe grave; amongst 
whom his Grace the Duke of Athol 
condescended tq confer upon him this 
mark of attention. 

IRELAND. 

Died.| At Gluneullen, near Kil- 
ternan, county of Dublin, aged 109 
years, three months, and seventeen 
days, Valentine Walsh, farmer. This 
venerable patriarch enjoyed perfect 
health until within a few days of his 
death; wasa keen sportsman, and a 
constant companion of the famous 
Johnny Adair, of Kilternan. He was 
a jolly‘companien, much attached ta 
his native whiskey, of which he drank 
regularly two quarts every day in grog 
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until a week before his death. His 
funeral was attended by above 500 

ersons from the neighbouring vil- 

ges. 

‘Bernard Shaw, Esq. late collector 
of Cork. This event took place un- 
der the following most distressing cir- 
cumstances :—Mr. Shaw had been un- 
well for some time previous, and on 
that morning had gone from his coun- 
try residence, at Monkstown, into 
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Cork, to consult his physician: on his 
return, for the benefit of thegir, he 
rode on the barouche-seat, but the 
carriage had proceeded but a short 
way, when he desired the coachman 
to stop, éxclaiming, that he found a 
ain starting from his back to his 

eart! He was immediately removed 
into the carriage, and expired alinost 
instantaneously, in the arms of Mrs. 
Shaw. 





ALPHABETICAL LIST 


OF BANKRUPTCIES. 


JUNE 21, to JuLy 28, 1808, inclusive. 


[Extracted from the London Gazette. } 


“& LLCOTT W. Gosport, haberdasher, 

(Tarrant and Co. Chancery-lane). 
Andrews G. Mark-lane, ship-broker, ( Heal- 
ing, Lawrence-lane). 

Bloom D. Trowse Milgate, Norwich, 
merchant, (Forsterand Co. Norwich.) Bell 
R. Newcastle-upon-Tyne, linen-draper, 
(Clennell, Staple-Inn). Bradbury W 
Dolefield, clothier, (Shephard and Co. 
Beutord-row). est B. Great St. 'ielen’s, 
tailor, (Wilde, jun. Castle-street). Ball 
W. C. Woolverhampton, baker, (Wil- 
fiams, Staple-Inn). Birch J. and Robin- 
son R. Broughton-Lodge, Lancaster, cot- 
ton-spinners, (Milne and Co. Tesnple). 


Calvert W. Maryport, Cumberland, mer- 
cer, (Falcon, Elm-court). Cass J. Scar- 
borough, cabinet-maker, (Bousfield, Bou- 
verie street). M'Clellan W. Preston, li- 
nen-draper, (Blakelock and Co. Temple). 
Cotton T. Hackney, insurance-broker, 
(Bourdillunand Co. Little Friday-street). 
Cawley A. Milton, Derby, grocer, ( Hux- 
ley, Pump-court). Chandler N. Fleet- 
market, butcher, (Fletcher, Took’s-court). 
Coghlan J. Liverpool, victualler, (Windle, 
John-street). Calvert T. Lancaster, grocer, 
(Hurd, Temple). Criolts» J. Great Trill, 
Axminster, Devon, horse-dealer, (Stokes, 
Goiden-square). 

Danvers J. Woolwich, surgeon, (Lans- 
down, loner Temple-lane). Doyle T. 
Threddneedie-street, mariner, (Dawes, An- 
gel-court). Dovey J. Hereford, wine- 
merchant, (Ch:iton, Chancery lane). De- 
Jahoyde C. Haymarket, rectifying distiller, 
(Humphries, Clement’s-inn). Davey J. 
Curtain-read, catpenter, (Bond, East India 
Chambers). Dryer B. Exeter, Aoor-cloth 
manvfacturer, (Williams and Co. Prince’s- 
sireet, Bedford-row). Davis N. Padding- 
ton, dealer and chapman, (Keys, Somerset- 
Flace). Davies E. Cloth-fair, wooilen- 
draper, (Pullen, Fore-strect). Davis S. 


]iford, shopkeeper, (Day and Co. Cullum- 
street). 





The Solicitors’ Names are between Parentheses. 


Elam J. Brighthelmstone, carpenter, 
(Wilde, jun. Castle-street). 

Francis T. FrancisG. and Francis T. 
jun. Cambridge, merchants, (Goodwyn, 
King’s-Lynn, Norfolk). Frankland F. 
Bow-lane, warehouseman, (Lee, Three 
Crown-court). Fricker R. Portsea, builder, 
(Tarrant and Co. Chancery-lane). 

Goodenough W. Hampstead-road, (Hen- 
son, Dorset-street). Gilbert W. Vortsea, 
cabinet-maker, (Sandys and Co. Crane- 
court). Green R. Bishopsgate street, jew- 
eer, ¢Spurr, Holborn-court). Grey R. 
Portsea, builder, (Naylor, Great New-str.). 
Gill B. Manchester, draper, (Eilis, Cursi- 
tor-street). Gurney C Liverpool, confec- 
tioner, (Windle, John-street). Gatty J. 
Oxford-street, ironmonger, (Edison, Coo- 
per’s hall). Gate J. Fleet-street, pastry- 
cook, (Matthews and Co- Castle street). 
Green W. Vauxhall, dealer and chapman, 
(Haydon, Great Trinity-lane). 

Huthwai'te W. Nottingham, mercer, 
-_ susdale and Co. New lun). Harrison 

. Wavertree, near Liverpool, joiner, 
(Windle, John-street), Hobson .W. 
Stockport, grocer, (Edmonds, Exchequer 
Office of Pleas). Harmer $. Aldborough, 
innkeeper, (UVebary and Co. Tanfields 
court). Holchouse A. Union-street, Shad- 
well, sugar-refiner, (Gatty and Co. Angel- 
court). Ham W.and Aust W. Cow Cross- 
street, brass iounders, (fllison and Co, 
White Hart Court). Harris J. Aberdare, 
Glamorgan, builder, (Huline, Brunswick- 
squate).. Hulluh R. A. Moorfields, auc- 
tioneer, (Trickey, Howland-stieet). Henry 
H. Liverpool, tailor, (Windie, John-str.), 

Jones H. Northwich, draper, (Ellis, 
Cursitor-street). Joel M  High-street, 
dealer in glass, (Wilson, King’s-Benche 
Walks). Jacob S. Portsea, slopseller, 
(Isaacs, Great George street). 

King G. King’s-place, Newington, Sur- 
rey, builder, (Maddock and Co Lincoln’s- 
Inn). Kerrison T. A. Norwich, banker, 
«Windus and Co, Chancery -lane). 
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o4 Prices of Dack, and Fire-office, Shares. {Jury 


Levy S. Little Paternoster-row, furniture- 
brokerg(Isaacs, Mitre-cowrt). Lee T. Li- 
verpool, innkeeper, (Shephard and Co. 


Bed ford-row ). Ledwell R. Cleveland- 
street, cowkeeper, (Freame, Great Queen- 
street). Leet M. Little Russell-street, 
vintner, (Beckett, Broad-street). Lovell 
J. Hounsditch, baker, (Parnther and Co. 
London- street). 


May J. Dedham, Essex, maltster, (Den- 
ton and Co. Field-court, Gray’s-Inn). 
Mulliner J. Birmingham, mealman, (FE ger- 
tou, Gray’s-Inn-square). Mason E. Great 
Swan alley, carpenter, (Palmer and Co 
Copthall-couri). Mainwaring W. Liver- 
pool, tailur, (Battye, Chancery-lane). 
Meeker W. P. Basinghall-street, merchant, 
{ Walton, Gird!er’s-Hall, Basinghall-street). 

Newcomb G. Bath, jeweller, (Hurst, 
Lad-lane.) 

Orchard G. otherwise G. T. Copen- 
hagen-house, victualler, (Loxley, Cheap- 
side). Oliver H. B. Brampton, Cumber- 
land, cotton manufacturer, (Mounsey, Sta- 
pile-Inn). 

Peacock R. Turnmill-street, currier, 
(Vandercom and Co. Bush-lane). Pugh 
W. Machyulleth, Montgomery, shop- 
keeper, (Cooper and Co. Southampton- 
buildings). Phillips J Printer’s-street, 
dealer in glass, (Henson, Dorset-street). 
Popplewell J. Kingston-upon-Hull, auc- 
tioneer, (Exley and Co. Furnival’s-Inn). 
Parker G. Chenies-street, British wine- 
maker, (Druce, Billiter-square). Parr R. 
Watling-street, haberdasher,( Fisher, Bread- 
street). 

Rvley G Salford, builder, (Milne and 
Co. Temple). 

Satterthwaite T. Kendal, tanner, (Jack- 
son, Garden-court). Salter T. Trinity- 
square, broker, (Crowder and .Co. Frede- 


PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, 





rick’s-place). Stokoe, G. Sun-street, 
plane-maker, (Aubrey, Took’s-court}. 
Saaders S. Abchurch-lane, vintner, (Druce, 
Billiter-square). Shenston T. Market 
Bosworth, draper, (Befridge, Wood-street). 
Secretan J J. Winchester-street, insurance- 
broker, (Pearce and Co. Paternoster-row). 
Sanders J. Canterbury, merchant, (Mayor, 
Rrook-street). Swallow R. Attercliffe- 
Forge, Sheffield, ironmaster, (Sykes and 
Co. New.inn). Stretton W, Wadenhoe, 
Northampton, butcher, (Kinderley and 
Co. Gray’s-Inn). Shee J. Bloomsbury- 
square, wine-merchant, (Hughes, Bear- 
yard, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields). Stanham R. 
North Witham, Lincoln, beast-jobber, 
( Wishaw, Lamb’s Conduit-street). Stinch- 
combe J. Bristol, cabinet-maker, (Sweet, 
Inner Temple) 


Tonge C. Liverpool, ale and porter-dea- 
ler, (Battye, Chancery-lane). ‘Thornber 
J. Colne, Lancaster, calico- manufac- 
turer, (Laycock, Sien-gardens, Alderman- 
bury). 

Ushaw W. Beverley, corn-merchant, 
(Lambert, Hetton-Garden). 

Wilson R. Liverpool, farrier, (Black- 
stock, St. Mildred’s-court), Williamson 
W. Gringley on the Hill, Nottingham, 
cornfactor, (Lowndes and Co. Red Lion- 
square). White W. Blackfriar’s-road, 
white lead manufacturer, (Swain and Cox 
Old Jewry). Williams J. Aldersgate-str. 
victualler, (Templer, Bur-street). . Wilson 
J. and Sallows J. Oxford-street, leather- 
sellers, (Peacock, Lincoin's-Inn-fields), 
Watkins J. Chepstow, draper, (James, 
Gray’s-Inn). Whitehead J. Manchester, 
cordwainer, (Ellis, Cursitor-street). Wood 
J. leindiield, vietualler, (Wild, jun. Castle- 
street ). 


FIRE-OFFICE, and WATER 


WORKS, SHARES, &c. Xe. 


London Dock Stock, 115¢. per Cent. 
Fast-India ditto, 119/. ditto. 
West-India ditto, 1512. ditto 
Commercial Dock Shares, 127/. ditto. 
Grand Junction Canal, 118/. per share. 


Grand Surrev ditto, 60/. ditto. 
Imperial Fire Insurance, 8/. per cent. 
prem. 


L. Wotre and 


July 22, 1808. 
Globe Fire and Life ditto, 1162. per cent. 
Albion ditto ditto, 2d. per cent. prem. 
Hope ditto ditto, 21s. per Share prem. 
Rock Life Assurance, 5s. ditto. 
East London Water works, 50/. prem, 
West Middlesex ditto, 184. ditto 
South London ditto, 45/. ditto. 
London Jnstitution,, 84gs. per share 


Co. Canal, Dock, §& Stock Brokers. 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


i hay harvest, which is nearly got in, has this year, generally speaking, been 
; rather deficient in quantity than quality. The burden of aftermath is not 
likely to be very great, unless it should be-Jate in the autumu, The hay hai;est in the 
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north, where the cold blighting weather in the spring was most felt, and the roots of the 
gtass most nipped and impoverished, may be proportionably defective. But, as diy 
Springs and summers agree better with the wheat than any other crop, this is likely to 
be most plentiful, and much of it of the finest quality. No vast quantity of smutted 
or discoloured wheat is to be apprehended this year, as the prevalence of bligliting winds 
has been but of short duration. - The wheat harvest, unless preventéd by the continu- 
ance of the heavy rains, will commence in a few days in the forward districts. ‘The late 
fail of rain will be favourable for the potatoes, and which may also prolong the turnip 
crop, that began to be cunsiderably in want of it. Hops do not’promise so well as ex- 
pected. Fruit, in general, is abundant, and of excellent quality. 

Lean stock remains without much variation; butduring the late hot weather, the 
markets in town and country have been buat sparingly supplicd with fat stock. The 
wool markets in the west, owing to the want of exportation, uncommonly dull. 

Beef, in Smithfield market, 4s. to 5s; mutton, 4s.4d. to 5s. 4d.; veal, 4s. 8d. to 
6s. 4d; pork, 4s. 8d. to 5s. 8d.5 lamb, 5s. to 6s. 8d, ° 


Middlesex, July 25. 





AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 
By theW inchesterQuarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 140lbs. 
Averdupois, from the Returns received in the Weck ended July 16, 1808. 


INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES, 





























































































Wheat| itye Barley | Oats Wheat) Rye , Barley, Oats. 
s. dis. djs. djs. d. s. djs. d's. |. d. 
Middsx.} 85 5 45 5) 45 Essex ......52| 78 (150 0) 46 0149 6 
Surrey | 84 4) 50 0) 49 Oj 44 Kent. .ycrcus -| 80 46 O44 8 
Hertford) 76 61 43 6) 45 6] 40 108Sus:ex ......) 75 4 44 6 
Bedford | 75°10} 57 ¥| 48 O01 46 GlSuffuolk ......] 76 8 | 42 5140 10 
Humtin | 77 6 45 6) 42 2Cambridge ....| 77 §& ' 42 0)42 10 
Northa.| 78 2] 47 oO] 41 6142 OWNorfolk ......1 77 1 44 0136 6 
Rutland] 83 9 49 Ol———HLincoin ......| 83 4/62 01 47 10139 7 
Leicest.} 79 1 43 S| 38 OWMYork .,....cesf 77 3161 4 i388 8 
Notting| 84 01 54 0| 46 0} 40 OfDurham ....../ 87 6|———-| 48. 0,98 9 
Derby | 84 4 43 0] S58 6|Northumberland| 80 1163 5156 0/45 11 
Stafford| 85 4 47 10} 38 8[\Cumberland ..| 94 11] 67 4) 50 7/44 0 
Salop | 85 | 58 10) 51 6) 36 Sf|Westmorland ..| 99 71.74 0) 46 240 5 
Herefor} 78 0} 41 6) 34 10) 34 If[Lancaster ....} 89 4/--——! 46 10/58 @ 
Wor'st.| 82 2 |39 4) 410 WiChester......] 80 C|—___- 138 10 
Warwic) 86 2|———| 49 6, 45 GiiFlint ........1 89 6L 153 5} —— 
Wilts | 74 2?———| 40 2} 43 OlfDenbigh ....! 86 tL-—-| a1 2ls6 9 
Berks | 82 S5i————/ 43 1) 43 GilAnglesea...... Rohan 
Oxford | 78 8! 41 11] 40 OffCarnarvon ....| 83 0|———| 42 4/51 
Bucks | 79 0! 149 01 47 GflMerioneth ....] 86 141- ‘44 129 
Brecon | 80 0) 54 4/41 7/26 8HiCardigan......| 81 4|-———-| a8 o)98 
Montgo.| 90 9 39 2) 36 10fPembroke ....| 48 10|-—---} 43 5}92 
Radnor.| 80 4+———! 37 81 Si 2 


Glamorgan ....(, 83 9 
Gloucester ....} 77 5 poirot 37 4143 
Somerset..... 137 8 
Monmouth ..../ 79 11 \ 





ob 
8 
0 
0 
Carmarthen....} 87 G|——! 44 0129 8 
0 
7 
2 











Average of England and Wales. 

















Wheat 81s. 6d.; Rye 55s. 11d.; Barleyfi{Devon........! 80 5}-———+} 34 Gg} —— 
44s. Sd.; Oats 38s. 10d.; Beansf{Cornwall......| 77 5i————] 41 1152 0 
63s. 10d.; Pease 65s. 9d.; Oatmealj}Dorset........}) 74 40 9188 0 
52s. $d. SISOOS cccccavsy 76 13 40 1:49 8 





BILL of MORTALITY, from JUNE 22, to JULY 26, 1908. 


CHRISTENED. BURIED. 2and 5 - 202/60 and 70 104 
Males eet 1740 Males, . 747 , 1494 5 and 10- 54] 70 and 80 - 74 
Females 854 Fenmles 747 10 and 20 - 501480 and 90 - 54 
Whereof have died under two years old 421 20 and GO- 93490 andi00- 6 
50 and 40 - 132 
Peck Loaf, 4s.1d. 4s. 1d. 48, 1d. 4s. 1d. 40 and 60 - 179 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 44 perib, [4s. 1d. 50 and 60 - 155 
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